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OT ABTOPOB 


Hactosmui yye6nux “English Grammar for Pedagogical Insti 
tutes” aBINeTca KypcoM aHraMHckoH rpaMMaTHKH aA negaroruye- 
CKHX ASbIKOBLIX HHCTHTYTOB H QA PakyAbTeCTOB HHOCTPaHHbIX ASHI- 
KOB neqarorHyecKHxX BY3OB. 

YueOHHK COCTaBIeH B COOTBETCTBUH C NPorpaMMOH, yTBepxXTeHHOK 
MunuctepctBom BEicwero o6pa3s0BaHHa CCCP. 

TIpu nepepa6otke yueOunka Aa 7-ro H32aHHA aBTOPhI pyKOBOL- 
CTBOBAJIHCh OCHOBONOTaraonlHMH paGotamu VM. B. Cramnna no Bonpo- 
CaM AS3bIKO3HaHHA. 

7-0€ H3qaHHe ABAACTCA paClIHpeHHBIM NO CpaBHeHHio C Npegnl- 
AYULMM H B TeoperHyecKoOH yacTH, H B pa3szene ynpaxKHenni. 

AxrTophl npHnocatT ray6okyto O6narogzapuocts npod. A. HW. Cmup- 
HHUKOMY 34 e€rO UeHHBbIe COBeTH A ykKa3aHHa, KOTOpble Obl wWHpo- 
KO HCNOJb3OBaHbI NpH nepepaOoTKe yueOHHKa. Oco6beHHo STO ka- 
CaeTCa pa3syenOB apTHKIa HW KOCBCHHHIX HaksIOHeHHH. 

ABTOPHI CYHTAIOT CBOHM JOJITOM BbIpa3HTb OarozapHOCTb CBOHM 
TOBaApHlaM no paOoTe Hw peveH3eHTaM 3a HX WeHHbI€ YKa3aHHa, KO- 
TOpbl€e OKa3anH aBTOpaM GombUIyto NOMOMb Np paboTe Hag nepen3yza- 
Hyem yueOHnka. 

Aemopa 


BBEHEHHE 


«s[3bIK, — TOBOPHT ToBapHu Cranuy B cBoeli pa6ore «MapKcu3M 
HM BOMpOCbl A3bIKO3HaHHA»,— CCTb CpeACTBO, OpyAHe, NpPH NoMOULH 
KOTOporo smOAM OGuLaoTCA Apyr c ApyroM, OOMeHUBaIOTCA MBICIAMH 
HW WOOMBaIOTCA B3aHMHOrO MOHHMaHHMA. Byfyun HenocpescTBeHHO CBA- 
3aH C MbILWICHHeM, A3bIK PerHCTpHpyeT Hw 3aKpeNsAeT B COBaX UH B 
COeAHHEHHH CHOB B IIpeANOXRKCHHAX pe3yMbTAaTbI PaGOTb! MbILNVICHHA, 
ycieXH MO3HAaBaTeNbHOH _padoTbl YeOBeKa H, TaKHM OOpa3oM, AelaeT 
BO3MOXKHBIM OOMCH MBICJIAMH B ueyIOBe4YeCKoM OOulecTBe»*. 

Tpammatuueckui cTtpol HW OcHOBHOH CnoBapHblit POHA A3bIKa COCTAaB- 
JIHIOT ero OCHOBY. 

TpamMMatuka urpaeT ape3ppluaiHo BaxKHYy!IO powb B azbike. Kak 
TOBOPHT ToBapHin CTanHH, «CloBapHbI cocTaB, B3ATbIii cam no ce6e, 
He COCTABJIACT ele A3bIKa,— OH CKOpee BCero ABIAeTCH CTPOHTeJIbHbIM 
MaTepHaIOoM JIA AZbIKa>; H Jalee: «...cCHOBapHbIH COCTaB A3bIKa Mo- 
ayuaeT BelIM¥ailiee 3HayeHHe, KOrfla OH NocTyNaeT B pacnopsxKenHe 
rpaMMaTHKH A3bIKa, KOTOPaA OMpeesseT MpaBusa H3MeHeHHA CJIOB, 
NpaBuna COCAMHEHHA COB B NpewoKeHHA HW, TAKHM OOpa3oM, NpHsa- 
€T ASbIKY CTPOMHbIM, OCMbICNeHHbIM xXapaktep»**. Topapum Ctanuy 
NPOBOAMT YeTKy!O rpanb MexKAY NeKcuKOH Hu rpaMMaTHKOH. ON yKa- 
3bIBaeT Ha aOcTparupyiollee 3Ha4YeHHe TPaMMaTHKH, KOTOPad aeT Ipa- 
Bia OO H3MCHEHHH CJIOB, OTBJICKaACb OT KOHKPeTHOrO 3HaYeHHA CJIOB, 
H MpaBysia ANA COCTABJICHHA NpefWlowKeHHA, OTBMeKaACh OT UX KOH- 
KpeTHoro 3HayeHna. «CyeqopatebHo, aGctparupyscb OT 4acTHOrO Hu 
KOHKpeTHOrO, KaK B CJIOBaX, TaK H B NpeqiomwKenuAx, rpaMMaTuKka 
Gepét TO OOulee, YTO JeKHT B OCHOBE H3MeHEHHH COB uM coyeTaHHu 
COB B IIpeANOKeHHAX, WH CTPOHT H3 Hero rpaMMaTHYecKHe MpaBuaa, 
rpaMMaTHyeckHe 3akoubl. [pamMMatuka ecTb pe3yJbTaT JWIMTeMbHOH, 
a6cTparup ylouleH pa6otpl yeOBeyeCKOrO MbILIICHHA, MOKa3aTeb Tpo- 
MafHbIX ycIleXoB MbllienHa»***, 

V3 BpllliecKa3aHHoro OveBHAHO, YTO TPH W3yYeHHA A3bIKa, HHO- 
CTpaHHOrO Kak H POAHOrO, rTpaMMaTHKa AOJKHA 3aHATb BeAylee MeCTO. 


*W. Craauu, «Mapkcu3m 4 Bonpocbt a3bIKO3HaHHa», TocnonuTu3gat, 
1953, crp. 22. 


** Tam me, cTp. 23. 
*** Tam me, cTp, 24. 


TpamMMatnka COCTOMT 43 ABYX OCHOBHBIX pa3fenoB: mopdonorun 
(paputa H3MeHeHHA COB) H CHHTaKcHca (—paBuna coueTaHHA CJIOB 
B Opeqnoxenuy). 

TpamMatuka w OCHOBHOH cioBapHbIh Pou] A3sbiKa Co3faloTCcH Ha- 
pOJOM B TeyeHHe BeKOB. OHH OYeHb ycTOHuHBbl, OCObeHHO rpaMMa- 
Tuyeckuit ctpoH. TpammMatuyeckuii cTpo pa3BuBaeTcA Tak Ke, Kak 
HM OCHOBHOM cnopapHbId POH] A3bIKa «MYTéM Pa3BEPTbIBAHUA HU COBep- 
UWICHCTBOBAHHA OCHOBHBIX 3JIEMCHTOB CyIeCTBYIOMerO A3bIKa»*. 

Kapil HallvOHaJIbHbId A3bIK Pa3BHBaeTCH MO BHYTPe€HHHM 3aKO- 
HaM CBOerO pasBHTHA, H ero rpaMMaTHYecKHH cTpol OOaqaeT CBOHMH 
XapakTepHbIMH OCOOeCHHOCTAMH. 

PaccMoTpHM OCHOBHbI€e xapaKkTepHbie ocoOeHHOCTH rpaMMaTHue- 
CKOrO CTpOm COBpeMeHHOrO aHrMHcKOrO A3bIKa. 

B o6OnacTH MOpo.lorHH COBpeMeHHbIH aHTMHCKHH SA3bIK OTJH- 
yaeTcnh GeMHOCTbIO, a BO MHOTMX Clyuanx Make NOMHbIM OTCYTCTBHEM 
CHHTeTHYeCKUX (OPM CIOBON3MeHeHHA (cbopMoodpa30BaHHA). 

Tak, HanpHMep, B CHCTeMe HMeHH CYWeCTBHTebHOrO HMeeTCH TOJIb- 
KO Ba Nafeka: oOiHH nmazex (common case: boy, child) wu nputaxKa- 
TeMbHbI Mayex (possessive case: boy’s, child’s). 

Tnarod B HacTOAWeM Bpe€MeHH H3bABHTeIbHOTO HakJIOHeHHA HMeeT 
oco6yio @opMy AIA TpeTbero mua eCAHHCTBeHHOrO uucaa (he speaks) 
W OAHY oOOmlylo PopMy AH BceX ApyrHx mHu. OGoux uMcen (I, we, you, 
they speak). Bropoe muiuo equHctBeHHoro uncaa (thou speakest) Te- 
nepb apxauuHO HW ynoTpe6sseTcH TOMbKO B M093HH HM B pose BBICO- 
Koro ctu. B coppeMeHHOM aHrsMHCKOM A3bIKke BMeCTO BTOporo Hua 
CMHHCTBEHHOrO YMCA ynoTpeOmseTCH Bropoe HHO MHOKeCTBeHHOrO 
qucaa. 

HpunaratenbHoe B aHTaMicKOM A3bIKe yTeps0 BCe PopMb! Corvia- 
COBaHHA C CYINeCCTBHTebHBIM, KOTOpOe OHO ompegemsnet: a little boy, 
a little girl, little boys. 

Oygunako anranfickuit a3bIk He Bcerga o6magan Tako OeqHoh cHH- 
TeTH¥eCKOH Mopdosorvei. Mbi pa3imuaemM Tpw Mepvofa B HCTOpHH aH- 
raaACKorO A3biKa: ApeBHeaHranickw (Old English) 700 r. — 1100r.; 
cpeqneanrauiickni (Middle English) 1100 r. — 1500 r.; coppemeHHbiii 
aurauickui (Modern English) ot 1500 r. qo Hamux quel. 

/[pesueanrmuficka A3bIK O6nafan cnOwKHOM cucTeMOM CHHTeTHUe- 
CKHX (opM cOBOH3MeHeHHA. B cKMOHeHHH CYMIeCTBHTeIbHbIX pa3JH- 
yalocb yYeTbIpe mafleKa: HMeHHTeIbHBIA (nominative), POAHTeTbHbI 
(genitive), qateabHbtit (dative) u BuHuTenbHbI (accusative). [puaa- 
TaTebHOe COracOBbIBaOCb B pose, YHCIe HU Mafexe c cyILecTBHTeJIb- 
HbIM, KOTOpOe OHO ONpesenano. [narod uMen Webi pa (PeKTHBHBIX 
(popM AA BLIPAKeHHA MHa HW 4WHCMa H T.A. 

C teyenvem BpemMeHH B xofe uCTOpuyecKOrO pa3BHTHA aHrsuii- 
CKOFO A3bIKa ero CIPyKTypa OveHb CHAbHO u3MeHHJIacbh. CnomkKHan CH- 
cTeMa CHHTe€THYeCKHX (OPM CMOBOH3MeHEHHA Havana MocTeneHHO pac- 


“HW. Craauu, «MapKcu3m 4 sonpocht a3biKosHatnm, PocnOAMTHazats 
1953, crp. 27. SHAHHA 
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Nagqarpca. Otnagenue okoH¥aHHH Hayanoch B ApeBHeaHrMicKHA ne- 
pod wu nposomxKaoch B TeyeHHe Bcero CpeqHeaHrauiicKoro Nepuosa. 
K Kony CpeqvHeanramiickoro nepHoya avraMickui ASbIK CTA A3bIKOM 
c oveHb GeqHOH CHHTeTH¥eCKOH Mopdovioruel. 

Te cHHTeTHY¥ecKHe (OpMbI, KOTOpble COXpaHHJIMCbh B COBpeMeHHOM 
AHTIHHCKOM S3bIKe, O6pasyloTcA CAefyIOulHMu cHocobamu: 


1) Npu nomomn addpukcaluu, T. e. Ipn6apienua K KOpHIO HIM 
OCHOBe COB OCOObIX SeMeHTOB, adbibukKcoB, yKa3bIBalowlHx Ha KaKoe- 
TO rpaMMaTHyecKoe OTHOIeHHe (laylex, unc0, Bpema HT. 2.). Adxpux- 
chl nNofpasfenmorca Ha cydxpukcbi (9MeMeHTbI, CTOMIMHe Moce KopHs) 
M Mpe¥Kcbl, HH NpHcTaBKM (3eMeHTEI, CTOAMHe Mepeq KOpHeM). 

AHraAHHckHH <3bIK MomDsyetca cyppukcalueH Aum oO6pasoBannsA 
cbopM cnoBon3MeHeHug. IIpedbukcallua HCHONb3yeTCH TOMbKO AJId CAOBO- 
o6pa3oBanHHa. CpaBHuTe C pyCCKHM A3bIKOM, rye An oOpa3s0BannA 
coBeplieHHoro BHa WIMpOKO MpHMensAeTcA mpeuKcalun (nucaTb — 
Hanucatb). 

PaccMOTpHM HECKOAbKO MpHMepoB cbopMoo6pa30BaHAA pH MOMOULE 
apouxcauun: Boys — 3fecb oKkoHYaHHe [Zz], B HaNMcaHHH -S, NpH6aB- 
JimeTcA K KOpHIO boy Ait BbIPaKeHHA MHOMKECTBEHHOFO YHCIa; e]HH- 
CTBeHHOe 4HCO boy uMeeT Hy eBoe OKOHMaHHe (zero-inflexion). Asked ~— 
3fech okoHYaHue [t], B HamucaHnu -ed, MpHOaBANeTCA K OCHOBe Ha- 
CTOMIMero BpeMeHH ask in BbIpPAKeHUA MpollieAero BPCMeCHH H3BABH- 
TebHOrO HakjOHeHHA. PopMa HacTOAIMero BPeMeHH M3bABUTeIbHO- 
TO HaKJOHeHHA ask wuMeeT HyJIeBOe OKOHYAaHHe JIA BCeX JIMIL eQHH- 
CTBEHHOFO MH MHO?KECTBEHHOPO YHCJIa, 3a HCKIOYeHHeM TpeTBero JAMIA 
e(MHCTBeHHOrO 4nCHa, KOTOpoe uMeeT OKOHYaHHe [z (Ss-1z)]*, B HanuH- 
caHnu -s, -es (he reads, asks, dresses). Bropoe Amilo eMHcTBeHHOro 
uHcia, KOTOpoe HMeeT OKOHYaHHe [(1S)t], B HanHcannu -est, -t (thou 
askest, art) Tenepb apXaH4Ho. 

aHIIHHCKOM A3bIKe OUCHb MHOFO OMOHHMHMYCCKHX OKOHYaHHt 
(T. @. OKOHYaHHH, pa3HBIX MO 3HayYeHHIO, HO OMMHAKOBbIX N10 (pope). 
Hanpumep, [z(s-1z)] B HamucaHHH -s, -e€S MOMKeT OBITh OKOHYaHHeM: 
a) MHOXKECTBEHHOrO YHCMa cyllecrBuTebHEIx (boys, books, boxes), 
6) NpATAMKaTeIbHOrO NasleKa CyLIeCTBUTeMbHBIX (boy’s, cat’s, actress’ s), 
B) TpeTbero AMWa CEXMHCTBEHHOFO YWCIa HaCTOAMero BPeEMeHH H3bABH- 
TeMbHOTO HakNOHeHHA raarona (he reads, asks, dresses). 

{(a)n] B HaMHcanuH -en, -N MoxeT 6bITh OKOHYaHHeM: a) MHOM«e- 
CTBEHHOFO YHCIa HEKOTOPHIX CyLeECTBATeAbHBIX: Oxen, children, 6) npu- 
yacTua Mpowegquiero BpemMeHH riarona: written, known, B) Tak Ha- 
3bIBaeMOH «aGcomOTHOH» dopmpl (absolute form) nputTsxatTembHoro 
mMecroumeHua: mine, thine. 

B anraHiickoM s3bike HMeeTCH O4€Hb MHOTO (OpM C_ HYJICBBIM 
okOnYaHHeM (zero-inflexion): dopmMa o6mero nafexKa eMHCTBeHHOrO 


* [s-Iz] ABAMIOTCH (OHETHYCCKHMH BapHabTaMu OKoHYaHHA [Zz]. [z] NepexoguT 
B [s] mocne rayx¥xX COracHbIX OCHOBMI, B pe3ybTaTe NporpeccuBHOH accumuA- 
uuu: [meps]. Bapnaut [iz] npu6aBineTca K oCHOBe, OKAH4HBalOUelica Ha Wuna- 
WHA win cBucTaWMHA [boksiz, bufsiz]. 
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qucsia cylecTBuTembHOro (boy), PopMa NoNORUTeMbHOH cTeneHH NpH- 
Jiaratenbuoro (long); dopMa HacTosliero BpeMeHH H3bABHTEAbHOFO Ha- 
KJOHCHHA riarona (speak), 3a HCKO“eHHeM 3-ro MHILa CAMHCTBeEHHOrO 
qucmla (speaks) uw apxan4Hol copMb! 2-ro mula CAMHCTBeHHOrO yHCIa 
(speakest) u ap. 


2) Tipu nomomm uepeqopanua raacHbix Mw cormacHbix (vowel and 
consonant interchange), T. e. H3MeHeHHa KOpHeBorO ruacHoro un 
COrsacHOro Jd BbiIPAaKeHHA W3BeECTHOrO rpaMMaTHYeCKOrO OTHOMeHHA 
(uucno, Mage, Bpema u T. 2.). JroT cnoco6 o6pa30BaHun rpaMMa- 
THYeCKHX (OPM CJIOB HOCHT Ha3BaHHe BHyTpeHHeH quekcuun (inter- 
nal inflexion): 


write — wrote — 3necb dbopMa npowesuuero BpeMeHH riarona o6pa- 
3yeTrca myTemM u3MeHeHuA ruacHoro [al] B [ou]; foot — feet — apecn 
copMa MHOxeCcTBeHHOrO ucla OOpa3yeTca H3MeHeHHeM ruacHoro [UL] 
B [i:]. 

Uacro uepeqoBaHue rmacHbix conmpoBoxgaetca addpuKcanneli: 

tell—told — 3necb topMa npoweuero BpemeHH raroa OOpasyetca 
u3MeHeHvem ruacHoro [e] B [ou] wu npHOaBneHuem okoHY¥aHns [d]. 


CrefyeT OTMeETHTb, 4YTO YepefoBaHHe Cormacnblx HHKOrya He BbI- 
cTymaeT B AH’IHACKOM A3bIKe B YHCTOM BHJe, a Bcerfa CONPOBORaeTca 
adpukcanei: 


wife — wives — ajecb topMa MROmecTBeRHOrO “WuCa OOpa3zyeTcA 
usmMeHeHvem cornacHoro [f] B [v] u npHOaBnennem oKon4aHna [Zz]. 


make — made — 3fecbh dopMa Npowegwero BpeMeHH TepseT KO- 
HeyHbIH CormacHbilt OCHOBbI (k yepefyeTcA c HyseM) H K STOH yceueH- 
HOH OCHOBe MpHOaBaseTca OKoHYaHHe [d]. 


Kpome sTHx AByx cnoco6op o6pasoBaHus rpaMMaTH4ecKHx dopM 
COB, apPukcauHH uM YepeRoBaHHA, HMeeTcA elle OcoObIH cnocoé — 
cynMeTHBHbIe OOpasoBahua. CynnmeTHBHOCTb — 93TO cimeTeHne pa3- 
HbIX KOpPHell, HMeIONIMX TOKeCTBeHHOe 3HAaYeHHe, AIA BbIPAKeHUA 
TpaMMaTuyeckux opm OAHOro cnoga. CynmsmeTHBHOCTb CTOHT B TeCc- 
HOH CBA3H C CHHTeTHYCCKHMH CnocoOaMu OOpa30BaHHA opM CJOBO- 
H3MeHeHHA. 


Tnaronst fo go u to be oOpa3yioT cynnneTuBuble cucrembl. B raa- 
rone to gO Mbl HaxOQMM clijeTeHve ABYX KOpHel: go— went (dop- 
Ma fHpowemmero npuuacTua gone wMeeT TOT Ke KOpeHb Kak MH go, 
3ecb MEI HaXOAMM yepeoBaHHe rACHEIx [OU — 9] Hn npHG6aBneHHe 
okoHyaHua [-1]). CynmmeTupHanx cucTemMa rmarona fo be cocTOUMT H3 
mAaTH KopHeli: 1) be (been), 2) am, 3) is, 4) are, art, 5) was (were). 

Nagzexupre PopMbl HeKOTOpbIX JIMYHBIX MeCTOMMeHHH TakxKe oOpa- 
3YIOT CYNMMJIETHBHbIe ~CHCTeMBI: 


I (umeHuTenbHBI) — me (O6bexKTHIII) - 
she (umMeHuTembHbIi) — her (o6bexKTHEIii) 
we (HMeHHTeuIbHbI) — us (o6beKTHBIi) 


B cospeMeHHoM aHrHACKOM s3bIKe agxpukcalHs ABMACTCA AKUBbIM 
cnoco6om o6pa30BaHusa PopM CNOBOM3MeHeHHA;, YepeqOBaHve racHblx 
H COraacHbIxX HW CynnseTHBHble oOpa30BaHHa He NpecTaBaAAloT coboK 
NpoxyKTHBHOTO CpescTBa dbopMoo6pa30BaHnA. , 

[lapannenbuo c yTepeli oKoHYaHHH MbI Ha6O,aemM Apyrou nponecc 
B aHTIMHcKoM A3bIKe — Mpolecc o6pa3s0BaHua aHamMTHUeCKUX (opm. 

Ananutuyeckasd (bopMa BHeUIHe cocTOuT H3 yByxX (HIM G6o.ee) 
c0B, HO 3HayeHve OObeqnHAeT O6a SeEMeHTAa B OHO CMbICMOBOe we- 
moe, B OAHO cnoBo. ToubKO OAH 43 SeMeHTOB, BXOJAMIMX B aHamH- 
THYeCKyIO (popMy, HMeeT KOpHeBOe, JIeKCHYeCKOe 3HayeHHe, BTOpo 
Ke ZeCMeHT JMUleH WeKCHYeCKOTO 3HaYeHHA H MMeeT TOAbKO Gosee 
aOcTpakTHoe rpaMMaTHYecKoe 3HayeHHe. Bo3bMeM, HallpvMep, ana- 
suTuueckylo dopmy nepdexta: 


He has come — 3]{@Cb TOJbKO cofie uMeeT MeKCHYeCKOe 3HayeHHe, 
has we BbipaxkaeT 3fecb «o6naaTb» WH MpexctapiseT coOoli TombKO 
rpamMatTuyeckuli aiemenT, dyHKWMA KOTOpOrO — BbIpaxkaTb Bpems, 
AMO, YWCHO MT. J; 3TO BCNOMOraTeNbHbIH rarod. 


Byzyilee Bpema B aHraMiickoM A3bIKe MpefctaBaaeT co6oh Toxe 
aHanuTuueckylo cbopmy: J shall come — 3yecb neKcnueckoe 3HaueHne 
BbIPaxKeHO B Come, BCNOMOraTeAbHbIN xe Taron shall yTepan 3Ha- 
YeHHe JOJDKEHCTBOBAHHA H CJYKHT TONbKO JIA BbIDAKeHYA BpeMe- 
nu (6yayWee) u auua (nepBoe muuo). Cp. c pyccKuM a3bIKOM, rye 
6yfylWee BpeMH HeCOBepUeHHOTO Bua ABIHETCA TakKe aHaluTHye- 
cKkoH @opMon: a 6yAy Mpuxoyutb. 

[naron B aHraulickoM s3bike ocoOeHHo OoraT anasuTH4eckuMu 
(pop MaMu: 

6yfnymee Bpema (shall, will+infinitive); 

nepd@ekTHBHbie Bpemena (fo have-+past participle); 

qiutembuplii Bud (fo be--present participle); 

OTpulaTembHble H BOMpOcHTerbHbIe (OpMbl HaCTOMMero wu Npowley- 
wero BpeMeHH OOulero Buda (fo do-+infinitive) ut. 4. 

(He will come. He has come. He is coming. He does not come. 
Does he come? u vt. i.) 


AvasuTuueckue (opMbl MbI BCTpeuaeM HW B CHCTeMe IpuJlaraTebHoro. 

CreneHu cpaBHeHua (cpaBHHTeIbHad Mm NpeBocxoyHan), KoTOpple 
oOpa3yloTca CHHTeTHYeCKHM CNOCOOOM Hp NoMoll” oKoHYaHnhi -er [a], 
-est [ist] o6pryHO TONbKO y KOpOTKMX MpHMaratTeibHblx, BbIpaxKalorca 
Y MHOFOCJOKHbIX NpHaraTebHbIX COUTAHHeEM BCNOMOFaTeAbHbIX COB 
more u most c MpuslaratebHbIM B HCxOXHON dopme (beautiful — more 
beautiful — most beautiful). 

CpapHuTe C pyCCKHM A3bIKOM, B KOTOPOM cTeleHv cpaBHeHusa Toe 
MoryT BbIpamKaTbCH anaJuTHYeCKMMH QopMaMH: CHJIbHbIA — Gosee 
CHIbHbI (CHIbHee) — camblli cubHbIi (cunbHeliwnit). 

Takum o6pa30m, Mopdbosiorua coBpeMeHHoro aHTaniickoro a3blKa 
BK@ouaeT CHHTeTHYeCKHe HW aHanuTHYeCKHe (opMbl. 

O6naqan cia6o pasBuTo cucTeMol cNOBOM3sMeHeHAA, COBpeMeHHBI 
aHraMACKHH A3bIK WIMpOKO HCIOuIb3yeT Cay KeOHbIe CloBa Hu NOpAOK 
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CHOB JIA BbIPaKeCHHA Pa3sIMIHbIX paMMaTHYeCKHX 3HaIeHHA CAOB 
WM MX CHHTAKCHUeCKHX (PyHKUNA B NpeANoMeHUH. 

Takum oOpa3oM, Te rpaMMaTHyecKHe 3HaveHHA HW YHKIMH CyLe- 
‘CTBHTCAbHbIX, KOTOpbl€e B A3bIKaX C pa3BHTOH MayexHoOH cucTemol 
(Kak, HaNpHMep, pycCKHH) BbIpakaloTcA MajexKHbIMH (OpMaMH, B aH- 
TAHHCKOM A3bIKe Tepefalorcd CHHTaKCHYeCKHMH COveTaHHAMH CyUIe- 
CTBHTeIbHOFO B OOIUIeM Mayexke C pasnMaHbIMH Mpeznoramu. Hanpumep, 
3HaveHHe pOANTeMbHOMO Nafexa NepesaeTcad coveTaHveM CYLIECTBHTENb- 
Horo c mpefnorom of (the leg of the table — HomwKa cTona); 3HaueHHe 
TBOpHTeIbHOrO MafexKa MepefaetcA coveTaHHAMH CyDIeCTBHTeNbHOrO 
c npeznoramu with u by (The letter was written by my brother... with 
a pen —TlucbMo Oblno HamucaHo MOHM OpaTom ... mepom). Dpen- 
noru to u for cayxxaT Ana O603HaTeHHA OTHOLIeCHHH, BbIparkaeMbix 
AaTebHbIM Maflexom (/ gave some apples to the children —S1 yan a6n0K 
netam. [ bought some apples for the children — SX kynuan sG6a0K 
AeTsAM). 

Tlopayok cioB ABAACTCA TakxKe BadxKHbIM rpaMMaTHyeCKHM cpef- 
CTBOM B COBPCMCHHOM aHrAMicKom asbike. CHHTaKcHyeckne tbyHKuHH 
ci0B B OombIOH Mepe ompefensiorcad B aHTAWHCKOM SA3bIKe MecTOM, 
KOTOpoe OHH 3aHHMAaIOT B ipeynomenuu. Hanpumep, ecaH MBI H3MeHHM 
MOpsA0K coB B Hpeqomenuu: The hunter (nopnemamee) killed a 
bear (gqononHeHve), mocTtaBuB hunter B KOHUe Npesiomennsa, a bear 
Ha mepBoe MecTo, @yHKUHH STHX ABYX COB, H COOTBETCTBEHHO 3Haye- 
He TipeAomKenHA, CoBepiieHHoO u3mMeHATCH: A bear killed the hunter. 

B pycckomM xe a3biKe Onarogqapx OoraTo pa3BATOH cHcTemMe 
copmMoo6pa30BaHHaA 3MeHeHHe OpsayKa COB OObINHO He MeHHeT 
CHHTAKCHYCCKHX B3aHMOOTHOWeHHH MexKAY CHOBaMH, H BCAeACTBHE 
9TOrO pyCCKHH sA3bIK WHPOKO MOmb3yeTcA NMOpAAKOM CAOB B UenAx 
omasbl, akcipeccuy wT. 2. (OxorHuk yOu megpega. Mezpega yOun 
OXOTHHK). 

Mbt NOHHMaeM, 4TO COBO Wafer ABAACTCH CYIICCTBHTCAbHbIM 4 
uMeeT *byHKUMIo JONoNHeHHA B MpefsnomeHuun We drink water 6naro- 
api MecTy, KOTOpoe 3TO COBO 3aHHMaeT Tocne mepexogHoro rua- 
roma drink, u 4To cnoBo water ABAAeTCA TRarOnOM B *yHKUMH CKa3y- 
emoro B npeaomeHuH We water our flowers daily no Mecty 3Toro copa 
nocne mofsexaiwero we. 

Baarofapa ckyfocTH PopMatbHbIx CpeACTB CBA3H CAOB B Npewno- 
XKCHHH, B AHI IMHCKOM A3bIKe OYeHb OOMbILyIO pob HFpaeT MEKCHYECKOe 
3HaueHve cnoB. TpamMMaTuueckHe JBYCMBICIeHHOCTH HepeKH B aH- 
TAHHCKOM ASHIK; B TaKHX CAyyaAX TONbKO AeKcHY¥ecKOe 3HayeHHe 
COB MoMoraeT HaM pa30OpaTbca B HX CBA3AX H JeaeT BO3MOXKHbIM 
NOHATh mpesiomeHne. CpaBHute cefyloulve ABa npefomenua: His 
favourite pastime is playing chess u He is playing chess. TonbKo u3 
3HaYeHHA COB, BbIPaKaloWHx nosnexamee (pastime u he) Mbl NOHHMa-: 
eM, 4TO B NepBoM npesomennu is playing — cocraBHoe HMCHHOe CkKa3y- 
emoe (is — riaron-caa3Ka, playing — HMeHHOW uneH CKa3zyeMOro, BbiIpa- 
*KeCHHbIA repyHHeM), a BO BTOPOM MpesWomeHHH — 93TO MpocToe raa- 
roubHOe CKa3yeMoe (HacCTOAMIee BpeMA JIHTeNbHOrTO BHAA). 
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Buarogapa ckyfocTH dopM CNOBOH3MeHeHHA H HaJIH4HIO JIMUIb He- 
GonbUIOrO KONHUeECTBA XapakTepHbIX AA oMpefeneHHOH uacTH pean 
cydpukcos, B aHrHiicKOM A3bIKe 4aCTO HeNb3A ONpeseHTb 10 dopme 
cyloBa, K Kako WacTH pew OHO NpHHaAnexut. Tak, HanpuMmep, speak— 
raaron, bleak — npunaratenbHoe, leak — cyulecTBHTebHOEe. 

OrcyrcTBHe opM, xXapaKTepH3yIONIHX YacTH peYH, KOTOPOe MBI 
YacTO HaXOAHM B COBPeMCHHOM aHTsIHHCKOM A3bIKe, JeaeT BOSMOKHBIM 
o6pasoBaHve OT OAHOH uacTH pewH HOBOrO COBa, NpHHasexalero 
K Apyro# uactu pew, 6e3 achonb30BaHuA KakHX-IHOO cOBOOOpaso- 
BaTeAbHbIX SICMeEHTOB (Tak Ha3biIBaeMaw «KOHBepcHa»). B npeanomennu 
They water their horses at this well rnaron water o6pa30BaH TaKkHM 
cnoco6om OT cyllecTBuTembHOrO water. B npeznomenun We had a good 
run COBO run ABNACTCA CYWICCTBHTeCIbHBIM, OOpasoOBaHHbIM OT ruarona 
to run. 

Dew wet the trampled grass under their feet — 3yech wet Trnaron, 
o6pa30BaHHbii OT npasaratTenbHoro wet. I am a native of this town — 
anecb native cyWecTBHTembHOe, oOpa30BaHHoe OT NpHJiaraTeAbHOrTO 
native. 

OG6pas0BaHHoe TakHM O06pa30M HoBoe COBO mpHoOperaeT Bce dop- 
Mbl CJIOBOH3SMeHeHAA TOH YacTH peuH, K KOTOpOH OHO NpHHaAnexur. 

Tnaron water umeet Bce dopMbl (CHHTeTHYeCKHe H aHaNMTHYeCKHe) 
Tuaroia WpaBabHoro cupsxKeHua: I water, he waters, I am watering, 
I shall water, I have watered, it is watered u T. X. 

CymlecTBuTenmbHoe native umeeT @opMbI eAHHCTBeEHHOTO H MHO2xKe- 
cTBeHHOrO yHCNa: a native, natives; dbopmbl oOmero uM NPHTAxKATeIb- 
Horo Majexa: native, native’s; natives, natives’. 

Tak KaK BHOBb OOpa30BaHHoe COBO HpHoOperaeT Bce dopMbl 
CJIOBOH3MCHCHHA, KOTOpbie HMeeT AaHHaA YaCTb PeyH, OHO OOHIUHO He 
BO BC€X CBOHX (OpMaX OMOHHMH4HO CO CIIOBOM, OT KOTOpOro OHO 06- 
pa30BaHo. 

CpaBuHute culeqylouie NpHMepb: 


CyulecTBuTenbHoe water (efquHcTBeHHOe 4HcNO, oOmMH mazex); 
waters (MHOKeCTBeHHOe YHCIO, COMMA mage); water’s (eq_MHCTBeHHOe 
UHCHO, IPHTAKATeIbHBIN Maye), waters’ (MHOMKeCTBEHHOe YC, MpH- 
TAKATeIbHBIA Mayex); raarom: water (HacToamee BpeMa, H3bABH- 
TeNbHoe HakJOoHeHHe UT. J.); walers (HacTOdMlee BPeEMA, U3LABHTEbHOe 
HakJIOHeHHe, 3-€ HILO EQHHCTBEHHOe YHCIO, HT. J.); watered (mpouierz- 
mee BpeMA H Mpolieqmee npHyactue); watering (npuuacTue HacToAMero 
BpeMeHH H repyHyui). 


BpnuenpHBeseHHbie MpHMepbl MOKAaSbIBaIOT, 4TO Yraaron water, 
o6pa30BaHHbI OT cyulecTBUTembHOrO water, He OMOHMMHYeH Cc cylle- 
CTBHTeIbHBIM BO BCex CBOuX dbopMax. Tak, opMa cyllecTBHTebHOrO 
waters (MHOMKeCcTBeHHOe YNCIO, OOmIMM Nagex) H dopma ruarona wa- 
ters (3-e NHILO EAMHCTBEHHOTO 4HCJIa, HaCTOAMee BpeMA) OMOHMMHUHET; 
HO dopmpl riarona watered (mpoliequiee BpeMA H HpouieaMee mpH- 
yacTHe) H watering (NpwyacTHe HacToaulero BpeMeHu H repyHyuit) 


i! 


He HMelOT OMOHHMHYeCKHX (OPM B CKJIOHEHHH cCYIeCTBUTebHOrTO 
water, a popMa cyllecTBUTebHOrO Water’s (eMMHCTBeEHHOe YHCIO, npH- 
TAKATCIBHbIM nae) He HMeeT OMOHHMHYeCKHX OpM B ChpsKeHHH 
rnarona fo water. 

Vimerotca cayyaw TpaquuvoHHol KOHBepcuH, KOrAa BHOBb O6pa- 
3O0BaHHOe COBO y2Ke BOLO B COBapHbIt cocTaB A3bIKa KaK OMOHUM 
HCXOAHOrO clOBa. Cloa OTHOCHTCAH Takue cOBa, Kak raaron fo dress, 
o6pa30BaHHbIM OT CyIWeCTBHTebHOrO dress, CyWeCTBHTeIbHOe run, o6- 
pasoBaHHoe oT raaroma fo run; npudararenbHoe chance, o6pasopan- 
HOe OT CYIMeCcTBUTebHOrO chance; cyiwectBuTenbHoe Native, o6pas0BaH- 
Hoe OT NpuaraTenbHOro native, wu Ap. 

VWuorqa fake TpyAHO CKa3aTb, KaKOe COBO ABJIA€TCH BHOBb 06- 
pa30BaHHbIM HM KaKOe HCXOMHbIM, HallpHMep, cyWecrBuTembHoe rela- 
tive wu MpusaratembHoe relative (ucXOQHBIM CIOBOM 3]eCb sABAAeTCH 
NpwararesbHoe). 

Bot HeCKOJIbKO MIpHMepOB KOHBepCHH, KOra BHOBb OOpa30BaHHoe 
COBO y2Ke BOWNO B CAOBAPHBIN cOCTaB A3bIKA: 


We are going to paper our room. The children eyed one another 
curiously. He knows all the ins and outs of the town. 


Kpome TpafMuHOHHOH KOHBepCHH, HMeCeCTCA KOHBEpPCHA TOJIbKO Ha 
AaHHbl cya: BHOBb OOpa30BaHHOe COBO BbICTyMaeT KaK TaKO- 
BOe TOJIbKO B JaHHOM KOHTeKCTe H He BXOJMT B CHOBapHbIH coctaB 
sI3bIKa. 

Bor mpuMepbl Tako MHAMBUAyaIbHOH KOHBepcuu, TaKoro obpa- 
30BaHHA HOBOrO COBa TOJbKO Ha JaHHblit cyuaH: 


The draper’s shop would not only dress you; post-office you; 
linoleum you, rug and wall-paper you; ink, pencil and note-paper 
you; but would also bury you and tombstone you. 


B 9ToM npefmomeHnu OT cyWecTBHTeIbHDIX post-office, linoleum, 
rug, wall-paper, ink, pencil, note-paper u tombstone o6pa30BaHbl TpaH- 
SHTMBHbIe iarouibl CO 3HayYeHHeM «CHaOKaTb Oymarol, KOHBepTamH, 
MapKaMM» HM T. J. 


We therefore decided that we would sleep out on fine nights 
and hotel it and inn it, and pub it like respectable folks, when it 
was wet, or when we felt inclined for a change. (Jerome.) 


Saecb cona hotel, inn u pub apaatorca rnaronamu, o6pa30BaHHbiMu 
OT COOTBETCTBYIOWAX cylecTBUTeAbHEIX; fo hotel, to inn u to pub o3Ha- 
YalOT 34CCb “HOUCBATb B FOCTHHHHeY, 


PART I 
MORPHOLOGY 


Morphology is that part of grammar which treats of the 
parts of speech and their inflexion (c1oBou3meHenne), that is: the 
forms of number and case of nouns and pronouns, the forms of tense, 
mood, etc. of verbs, the forms of degrees of comparison of adjectives. 


PARTS OF SPEECH 


According to their meaning, syntactical functions and morpho- 
logical characteristics, words fall into certain classes called parts 
of speech. 


The following isa classification of the parts of speech in English: 


1. The noun 8. The conjunction 

2. The adjective .9. The article 

3. The pronoun 10. Particles . 

4. The numeral 11. Modal (parenthetical) words 

5. The verb |, 12. Words of affirmation and nega- 
6. The adverb tion (yes and no) 

7. The preposition 13. The interjection 


We distinguish between independent parts of speech (ca- 
MOCTOATeNbHbIe yacTu pew) and form-words (cayKeOnpie ya- 
CTH peun). 

Nouns, adjectives, pronouns, numerals, 
verbs and adverbs are independent parts of speech, that is, 
they have independent meaning and function in the sentence. 

Prepositions, conjunctions, articles and 
particles are form-words; they have no independent function 
in the sentence. They serve either to connect words or sentences (pre- 
positions and conjunctions) or to specify or emphasize the meaning 
of words {articles and particles). 

A special place is occupied by modal words, words 
of affirmation and negation (yes and no) and in- 
terjections. These words do not enter into the structure of 
the sentence as parts of the sentence. 

Modal (parenthetical) words are used to show the attitude 
of the speaker to the predication expressed in the sentence. They 
have no grammatical connection with the sentence in which they 
stand. (Perhaps you are right. Surely he will come.) 
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The words yes and no are quite peculiar words. They serve to 
affirm or negate a whole sentence and must be set apart as words 
expressing affirmation and negation. They may stand 
alone replacing a whole sentence. (Are you ready?— Yes. Has he 
gone? — No.) 

The interjection is a word expressing emotion but not 
thought. It is uttered with specific intonations and is closely connect- 
ed with gesture. Interjections do not enter into the structure of the 
sentence and only occasionally imitate the syntactical connections 
of the other parts of speech: Ad me! — here ah governs the objective 
case. 


THE NOUN 


1. The noun is a part of speech which includes words denoting 
substances (individuals: a boy, a girl; objects: a book, a tree) or cer- 
tain facts or phenomena regarded as substances (qualities: kindness, 
strength, processes: conversation, writing; abstract notions: time). 


2. The main syntactical functions of the noun in the sentence 
are those of the subject andobject: The student (subject) 
is reading. The teacher helped the student (object). 


Besides, a noun may also be used: 

asa predicative: He is a student; 

as an attribute: The student’s answer was quite correct; 

as an adverbial modifier: The teacher stood at his 
desk. They walked a mile. 


3. The noun is associated with the following form-words: 
a) the article (definite or indefinite): the house, a@ house; 


b) prepositions: in the house, behind the house, about 
the house. 


4, Another characteristic feature of the noun is its association 
with an adjective which serves as its attribute. This is natural, con- 
sidering the meaning of these two parts of speech—the noun expresses 
substance, the adjective expresses the qualities of the substance: 


It was a clear, cold winter day. Little Dorrit became a very 
good dressmaker. 

The bright, hot morning had changed slowly to a grey, 
oppressive afternoon; a heavy bank of clouds, with the yellow 
tinge of coming thunder, had risen in the south, and was creeping 
up. (Galsworthy.) 


5. The noun has the following morphological characteristics: 
a) It has two numbers: singular and plural. 
Singular: boy, plural: boys. 
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b) It has two case forms: common and possessive. 
Common case: boy; possessive case: boy’s. - 


But not all nouns have these two cases; the possessive case is, 
as a rule, used only with nouns denoting living beings. 

As to word-building. nouns have some characteristic suffixes 
such as -ing, -er, -hood, -ship, -ment, -ion (-tion, -sion), etc.: build- 
ing, worker, motherhood, membership, conversation, expression, 
government, establishment. 

There are a great many compound nouns in English such as 
newspaper, fountain-pen, forget-me-not, passer-by, postman, English- 
man, etc. 

Nouns are also often formed from other parts of speech by means 
of conversion: a run, a wash, a stop, a rest, a climb, ups and downs, 
a relative, etc. 


KINDS OF NOUNS 


1. Nouns are divided into: a) common nouns and 
b) proper nouns. 


Common nouns are the names applied to any individual 
of a class of living beings or things (a man, a book), materials (snow, 
iron) or abstract notions (love, friendship). 


Proper nouns are names given to individuals of a class 
to distinguish them from other individuals of the same class (John, 
the Neva, Moscow). Proper nouns may also include a group of indi- 
viduals (the Russians, the French, the Browns). 


2. Common nouns are subdivided into: concrete nouns 
and abstract nouns. 

Concrete nouns in their turn fall under the following 
divisions: 

a) classnouns indicating things belonging to a class, such 
as a man, a girl, a book, a chair; 

b) names of materials which do not express separate 
things but the whole mass of matter: iron, snow, air. 

Abstract nouns are often the names of actions, states or 
qualities formed from corresponding verbs and adjectives: conversation, 
reading, love, kindness, strength. 


To the class of abstract nouns belong also nouns which are not 
derived from adjectives or verbs: time, summer, thunder, day, night, etc. 


Note.—Abstract nouns may turn into concrete nouns when they represent 
concrete objects: beauty (kpacota) — a beauty (xpacaBuua); youth (1ov0cTb)—a 
youth (xoHOWAa). 

3. To the group of class-nouns belong also collective 
nouns which denote a number of things collected together so that 
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they may be regarded as a single object (family, crew, company, 
crowd). These nouns have both numbers— 


singular: a family, a crowd; plural: families, crowds. 


My family is small. The crew consists of twenty sailors. 
The two families were close neighbdurs. 


4, When the subject of the sentence is a collective noun in the 
form of the singular, the predicate verb may be either in the singular 
or in the plural. The verb is singular if the collective denoted by 
the noun is taken as a whole unit. The verb is plural if the persons 
(or things) which form the collective are considered separately: 


My family is small. The crew consists of two hundred sailors. 
My family are early risers. The crew were all asleep. 


_., 5. Some collective nouns (names of multitude), such as cattle, 
poultry, police are always used as plurals (without the s-inflexion): 


The cattle were grazing inthe field. The poultry ave in the yard. 


6. The noun people in the meaning of mogu (a name of multitude) 
is always plural: 


The valiant Soviet Army routed Hitler Germany and liberat- 
ed millions of people from fascist slavery. There were many people 
in the room. 


The singular a people means napog (a collective noun). The plural ~ 
form peoples means Hapo‘pt: 


“The Declaration of Rights of the Peoples of Russia” laid 
down as a law the rights of the peoples of Russia to unhampered 
development and complete equality. Long live the friendship of 
all the peoples of our country! Defence of peace is the cause of all 
peoples of the world. The French are a Romanic people. 


NUMBER 


Number is the grammatical category of the noun which shows 
whether we speak of one thing or of more than one. Accordingly, 
there are two numbers: the singular andthe plural. 


The singular is that form of the noun which indicates 
one thing: a book, a boy. 


The plural is that form which serves to denote more than 
one thing: books, boys. 
Formation of Number 
1. In modern English the form of the singular of nouns is a bare 


stem with a zero-inflexion (HyeBan dbuexcua): book, boy, girl. 
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The plural is formed by the inflexion [z] and its phonetic variants 
{s-1z], in spelling -s, -es: boy—boys, book—books, box—boxes. 

Compare the Russian noun cron (crombi), which also has a zero- 
inflexion in the nominative case of the singular, with the noun pexa 
(pexu), which has a positive inflexion in the nominative case of the 
singular as well as of the plural. 

The [z(s,-1z)] inflexion is a modification of the Old English 
plural inflexion -as. In Old English there were several ways of form- 
ing the plural; the -as inflexion which was used only with masculine 
nouns, later on in its modified form (-as >> -es >> -s) became the 
general inflexion of the plural of nouns. 

The plural inflexion is pronounced [z] after voiced consonants 
and vowels: cabs, raids, tables, pens, factories, tractors, {s] after 
voiceless consonants: books, pilots, pipes, {1z] after sibilants: classes, 
bushes, branches, boxes. 

Note. —Nouns ending in a mute -e preceded by a sibilant, in spelling -se 
-ce, -ze, -(d)ge, add the inflexion [1z] -s: horse—horses; price—prices;size— sizes, 
bridge—bridges—village—villages. 


2. With some nouns the final voiceless consonant is changed - 
into a corresponding voiced consonant before the inflexion [z], in 
spelling -es, is added. To this group belong: 

_ a) Nouns ending in [f], in spelling -fe or -f. The [f] is changed 
into [v] (consonant interchange), and the inflexion [z], in spell- 
ing -es is added: knife—knives, shelf—shelves, wife—wives. 


N ote.—Some nouns ending in [f], in spelling -f or -ff, simply add [s] -s 
in the plural: roof—roofs; chief—chiefs; handkerchief—handkerchiefs; clifj— 
cliffs; cuff—cuffs; muff—muffs. 

The following nouns have double forms: soof—koofs, hooves; wharf—~ 
wharfs, wharves; scarf—scarfs, scarves. 


b) Some nouns ending in [6], in spelling -th, change the [6] into 
[5]: mouth {mou§]—mouths [maudz]; path [pa:6|—paths [pa:dz]; 
bath [ba:6]— baths [ba:6z]. 

In many words, however, there is no change of [6] into [6] (deaths 
[de@s]}); in some nouns there is fluctuation between the two sounds— 
[6] and [6] (truths (tru6és] [trudz], youths, [ju:6s]—{ju:dz]). 


c) The noun house {haus]—houses [‘hauziz]. 


Peculiarities of Spelling. 
Notice the following: 


a) When a noun ends in -y preceded by a consonant, -y is replaced 
by -i and the ending -es [z] is added: city—cities, country—countries, 
penny—pennies (when a sum of money and not separate coins is meant 
the plural form pence is used: /t costs five pence. But: Five pennies 
were lying on the table). 

b) When a noun ends in -o with a preceding consonant, -es [z] is 
added: hero—heroes, Negro— Negroes, potato—potatoes. 
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c) The plural of proper names and other parts of speech (figures, 
letters, etc.) when substantivized are sometimes written in the ordi- 
nary way, sometimes with an ’s added: 


The two Mary’s or the two Marys (y remains unchanged). 
Mind your P’s and Q’s. Cross your t’s and dot your i’s. Don’t 
use so many buts. 

“... Mr. Copperfield objected to my threes and fives being 
too much alike each other, or to my putting curly tails to my 
sevens and nines,” resumed my mother. (Dickens.) 


3. Some nouns are survivals of Old English plural forms; they 
form the plural: 


a) By changing the root-vowel (vowel interchange): ma@n—men; 
woman-—women; foot—feet,; tooth—teeth; goose—geese, moase— 
mice; 

b) By adding the inflexion [on], in spelling -en: ox—oxen; 

c) By changing the root-vowel (vowel interchange) and adding 
the inflexion [on], in spelling -en: child—children; brother—brethren.* 


4.Plural of Compound Nouns. 

a) In compound nouns usually the head-noun takes the plu- 
ral form: fellow-worker—fellow-workers; school-mate—school-mates; 
air-raid—air-raids, editor-in-chief—editors-in-chief; brother-in-law— 
brothers- in-law. 

b) Compounds ending in -man change -nan into -men in spelling, 
but in pronunciation there is no difference between the singular and 
the plural: postman ['poustmen]—postmen [‘poustmen]. 


Such nouns as German, Roman, Norman are not compounds. 
They form their plural in the usual way: Germans, Romans, Normans. 


c) When the compound does not contain any noun, the plural 
is formed by adding -s to the last word: forget-me-not—forget-me- 
nots; merry-go-round (kapyceub)—merry-go-rounds; hold-all—hold-alls 
(noptnsea); overall—overalls. 

d) Compounds in -ful add -s to the end: handful—handfuls;, spoon- 
ful—spoonjuls; but also: columns-full (in newspapers). 

e) If a proper noun is preceded by a title, the sign of the plural 
is added either to the title or to the proper noun itself; in colloquial 
speech it is usual to add the -s to the proper noun; in official speech 
the title is pluralized. 

Colloquia: The two doctor Thomsons. The Miss Smiths. 

Official: Messrs Jones. The Misses Smith. 

The Miss Crumptons or to quote the authorities of the inscrip- 
tion on the garden-gate: The Misses Crumpton. (Dickens.) 

* The plural forms children and brethren are double plurals: -en was added in 
M. E. to the O. E. plural forms ciéldru and brodru. : 
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f) In first words of compounds the singular is as a rule used even 
if the meaning is plural: the Five-Year Plan, a four-storey house, a 
five-act play, letter-writing, the printed-book section of the museum. 


It was a three-mile walk, along a dry white road, made whiter 
to-night by the light of the moon. (Hard y.) 


There is, however, a growing tendency in recent times to use the 
plural form, especially in long official terms: a two-thirds majority, 
the food products department; the sports grounds; the United Nations 
Organization; parcels post. 

He takes an active part in the activities of our sports section. 


In many instances where the form in -s is used it may be under- 
stood either as the plural form of the common case or as the plural 
possessive. Accordingly, the use of the apostrophe wavers: 


a) no apostrophe: 


I enjoyed several hours sleep. There is twenty years difference 
in their age. I had only two shillings pocket money. A bridge of 
only two planks breadth. 


b) an apostrophe: 


A five years’ child. The Seven Years’ War. A two months’ 
baby. 

5. Plural Identical in Form With the Sin- 
gular.—Some nouns have one form for both singular and plural 
(either always or in certain combinations). 

Those nouns are partly survivals of the Old English and Latin 
uninflected plurals, partly forms which came to be used by the analo- 
gy of the old unchanged plurals. 

The following nouns have one form for both singular and plural: 


a) Names of some animals: sheep, deer, swine. 


A sheep was grazing in the meadow. Some sheep were graz- 
ing in the meadow. The deer has branching horns which it sheds 
every year. The deer have left their usual pastures. 


b) The noun fish and some sorts of fish, such as trout, cod, pike, 
salmon: 


The fishermen returned with a wonderful catch of silvery, 
quivering fish piled high in the boat. The fish were small and 
bony. (Dickens.) He caught fish (several fish). The White 
Sea abounds with cod (tpecxa). 


To denote kinds of fish the form fishes is used: 


There were many fishes in the net. She has bought a large book 
on our freshwater fishes. These pools swarm with a great variety 
of fishes. 
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c) Nanies indicating number stich as dozen, pair, couple, score 
(aBaguaTb), when they are preceded by a numeral: two pair of gloves; 
five score of eggs; three dozen of shirts. 

But: They went in pairs. I have told you this dozens of times. The 
three books in his little room at the Carters increased to a dozen and 
then two dozen. (F ast.) 


Note.—After many and few both forms are found: somany pair of wings, 
a great many pairs of gloves; a few score(s) of heads. 

d) We have survivals of the old uninflected plural in kind, sort, 
and manner. The usual construction is now to keep kind, sort, and 
manner unchanged, but to use the plural these (those) if the word 
following of is plural (these kind of tools). But this construction is 
by many considered grammatically incorrect and therefore in careful 
literary speech books of that kind is preferred to the colloquial those 
kind of books: - 


These kind of pens. Such kind of duties. Those sort of speeches. 


e) The noun foot (measure of length) is feet in the plural. The 
plural foot is used when followed by a number indicating inches: - 


He was five feet high. The figure rose to its full length of five 
foot ten. : 


f) The noun pound (indicating money) has usually the s-plural 
except when followed by a numeral indicating shillings: two pounds, 
but: two pound ten (£2.10.0). 


g) The nouns species and series borrowed from the Latin have 
also one form for both singular and plural: 


A series of very interesting experiments has been made in 
our laboratory. Two admirable series of the masters of Russian 
literature have been published recently. What a pretty species of 
roses! Many beautiful species of roses are cultivated in our garden. 


6. Foreign Plurals.—Some nouns keep the plural form 
of the language (Latin or Greek) from which they have been borrowed: 


memorandum f[am]—memoranda [9]; datum [am]—data [a]; 

phenomenon [an]—phenomena fa]; crisis [1z]}—crises  [i:z]; 

nucleus [1as]—nuclei [-1a1]; terminus [as]—termini [-a1]; stim- 

ulus f[as]—stimuli [a1]; formula f[a]—formule [i:]; index— 

indices [i:z]. 

Words that are much used often have an English plural: memo- 
randums, formulas, indexes, terminuses. 


In all countries the broadest strata of the population have 
been mobilized in support of this great cause—the preservation 
of peace. . ; 

Then the pied wind-flowers and the tulip tall, || And narcissi, 
the fairest among them all... (SheTley.) 
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Expression of Number in Different Classes of Nouns 


1. Not all nouns have both numbers, singular and plural. There 
are nouns which are used only in the singular (snow, water, friendship, 
bravery) and nouns which are used only in the plural (scissors [Hox- 
HuubI], eye-glasses [ouKu]). 


2. It is quite evident that only those nouns have both numbers 
(singular and plural) which denote things that can be counted, that 
is, things possessing a certain shape or having precise limits. Such 
nouns may be called countables or thing-nouns. To 
the group of nouns which have both numbers belong: 


a) Concrete nouns: a girl—two girls, a book—two books; 
a flower—two flowers. 


b) Abstract nouns: a day—two days, an event—iwo 
events; a task—two tasks. 


Five boys belonging to a seaside village went out fishing in 
a boat. My family is small. The apple tree was covered with tiny 
pink blossoms. You have done your task excellently. 


Nouns which have both numbers (countables) may be used with 
the indefinite article (in the singular) and associated with the pro- 
nouns some (in the singular or plural), many and few (in the plural): 


There is a mistake in your dictation. What a fine day! Give 
me some book to read. She has many (few or some) friends. 


3. Nouns denoting things which have neither shape nor precise 
limits cannot be counted and therefore have no distinction between 
singular and plural; they are used only in the singular. Such nouns 
may be called uncountables or mass-nouns. To the 
group of nouns used only in the singular belong: 


a) Concrete nouns (names of materials): water, snow, 
bread, air: 


Iron is heavy. The house was built of stone. The snow has 
melted. 


b) Abstract nouns: friendship, patriotism, love, kindness, 
courage: 


How beautiful is youth, how beautiful is life! 


Nouns used only in the singular (uncountables) require the zero- 
article where a noun which expresses both numbers (countable) 
would be associated with the indefinite article; they may be used 
with the pronouns what, some, much or little: 


What cold weather! I have received permission to use these 
books. We have had much rainy weather this year. I need some 
help in this matter, What interesting work}. What pleasant news! 
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4. A number of nouns in English which are used only in the sin- 
gular (uncountables) may through a change or variation of meaning 
acquire the forms of both numbers, singular and plural (and thus be- 
come countables). This is found in the following instances: 


a) Material nouns which are used only in the singular (uncount- 
ables) express both numbers, singular and plural (countables), when 
they denote different sorts: 


This wine is different from the one we drank yesterday. There 
are many different wines on this list. The teas (tobaccos) of this 
plantation are of a very good quality. We produce high quality 
steels. 

N o t e.—When a material noun serves to denote an object made of that mate- 
rial, it becomes a class-noun and may be used in both numbers: 

Give me a glass (two glasses) of water. I have bought a new iron (two new 
irons). A copper, two coppers (MeqHaa MoHeTa, Mesa). 

b) The noun Aair is used in the singular (Bonocbi); Aairs is used 
only with the meaning of a few separate hairs (Bonocok, sonockn): 


His hair is dark. She has a few grey hairs. She has more hair . 
than wit, and more faults than hairs. (Shakespeare) : 


c) The noun fruit is used in the singular. The plural form fruits 
denotes different kinds of fruit: 


The fruit is not yet ripe. We have much fruit this year. But: 
Many fruits ripen now: apples, pears, plums. A pear and an apple 
are two fruits. 


The plural form fruits is also used when the meaning is figurative: 


Fruits of the workers’ toil are buried in the strong coffers 
of a few. (The Internationale.) The rich fruits of the 
heroic labour of Soviet people are visible from all corners of the 
earth, and they are an inspiration to the citizens of the People’s 
Democracies advancing along the path of Socialism. 


d) Abstract nouns which are used only in the singular (uncount- 
ables), taken in a general sense, acquire both numbers (and thus 
become countables) when they express concrete instances or special 
aspects of the notion which they denote: 


The joys of childhood. The pleasures of winter sport. A bril- 
liant idea, many brilliant ideas. Her fears were ungrounded. 
Various noises came from the street. Little Sharp, with her secret 
griefs, was the heroine of the day. 

When sorrows come, they come not single spies, || But in bat- 
talions. (Shakespeare) 


N ot e.—When such nouns as beauty, youth, etc., do not denote abstract quali- 
ties but people characterized by those qualities, they become class-nouns and are 
used in both numbers (like countable nouns): a beauty (Kpacaspuua),a youth(1oHoula): 

This girl is a real beauty. The youths were marching with red banners. 
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Some abstract nouns are used in English only in the singular 
(uncountables), whereas in Russian the corresponding nouns are used 
in both numbers (countables): information, news, business, advice, 
work (pa6ota), progress (ycnex), and others: 


We have received much valuable information. This news 
is very pleasant. She gave me some good advice. J have much 
work to do. She is making splendid progress in English. 


To indicate concrete instances of advice, information, etc., the 
words piece or item are used: 


That is a valuable piece of information you have given me. 
She gave me a very good piece of advice (two pieces of good advice). 
He communicated that piece of knowledge to my friend. It was 
a most interesting item of information. 


5. Sometimes material nouns and abstract nouns are used in 
the plural with emphatic force: 


The frozen snows of the Arctic; the sands of the Sahara Des- 
ert; the blue waters of the Mediterranean Sea; a thousand thanks; 
a thousand pities. 

The thunders bellowed over the wild waste of waters, and 
were echoed and prolonged by the mountain waves. (Ir ving.) 

Neither the colds of winter nor the heats of summer,seemed to 
have any influence on his bodily health. (See “Emphasis,” p. 344). 


6. A number of nouns which express both singular and plural 
(countables) may with a change of meaning be used only in the singular 
(thus becoming uncountables). This is the case: 


a) When the name of an animal is used to denote its flesh 
used as food: 


I have bought a duck for dinner.—We had duck for dinner. 
The boy bought a gold fish for his aquarium.—I prefer fish to 
meat. 


b) When the names of trees are used to indicate the corre- 
sponding kind of wood as material oras live 
plants: 


An old oak grew in front of the house. The table is made of 
oak. The path wound sharply and entered a belt of oak. 


c) When the nouns free, bush, twig, etc., do not indicate separate 
objects but an indivisible whole (compare with the meaning of such 
nouns as leafage, blossom, brushwood, also with the Russian auctga, 
UBeT, KycTapHuK — co6upaTebHble CyllecTBHTeJIbHBbIe): 


Walking in a favourite lane to-day, I found it covered with 
shed blossoms of the hawthorn.—The apple tree was in full blos- 
som. The children found a tiny bird’s nest under the bush.—Al] 
around them was the great sea of pathless, silent bush. The chil- 
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dren carried flowering twigs in their hands...In that early spring 

a few buds were showing already.—He leaned against one of 

the satin-smooth stems, under the lacery of twig and bud. 

d) When the name of an object is used to denotesubstance, 
that is, when it becomes the name of a material: 

I had an egg for breakfast.—Egg is on your coat. The ship 
was driven by the gale upon a rock.—Grass ceases to grow, and the 
track is almost lost to view among piles of loose slaty rock. At 
last when it seemed that they could climb no further into the 
clouds, the road began to fall.—The sun had recently set and the 
west heaven was hung with rose cloud. 


Nouns Used Only in the Plural 


1. A number of nouns are used in the form of the plural although 
they denote one object. 

2. To the group of nouns which are used only in the plural form 
belong: 

a) The names of things which consist of two similar halves such 
as scissors, trousers, spectacles, scales (pect), eye-glasses, tongs (uiumtubl): 

These scissors are sharp. Your spectacles are on the table. 
Your opera-glasses are very good. 

b) Many verbal nouns in -ing: earnings, sweepings, doings, goings- 
on, tidings (Hopoctu), lodgings (also lodging; but always board and 
lodging), beginnings (also beginning), etc.: 

His lodgings were in a quiet street. She found a sixpence in 
the sweepings. These are indeed happy tidings. The children 
were paddling in the gutter and sailing thereon a fleet of potato 
parings (Koxypa). 

c) The following nouns: goods, stairs, slums, wages, DUPESIas con- 
tents, clothes, victuals [vitlz], eaves: 

The goods were received in due time. There are slums not 
only in the outskirts of London, but also in other parts of it. These 
stairs are made of marble. We get good wages. His clothes were 
wet: he had evidently been walking in the rain. Long icicles 
hung from the eaves of the houses. 

N ot e.—The noun wages is often used in the singular (wage), especially 
in the following combinations: a living wage, a fixed wage, a minimum wage. 

3. In some nouns the final -s loses the meaning of the plural inflex- 
ion and the noun is treated as a singular. This is the case with the 
names of sciences and occupations in -ics: mathematics, phonetics, 
optics, which are usually considered as singular: 

Phonetics is the science of sounds. Mathematics is his strong 
point. Optics is a branch of physics; it treats of light. 
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These nouns are treated as plurals when practical application is. 
meant: 
His phonetics are excellent. The acoustics of this hall are 
good. 


Politics, tactics, gymnastics, athletics are generally regarded as 
plurals. 


4. With some nouns the usage wavers, and the noun is treated 
either as a singular or as a plural: 


The gas-works is (are) situated on the river. 


Nouns Used in the Plural in a Special Sense 


In some cases the plural form of the noun does not express mere 
plurality (as in tables=table ++ table...) but acquires a special 
meaning. Very often the plural form, besides this specific meaning, 
may also retain the exact meaning of the singular thus resulting in 
two homonymous words: 


colour =tint, colours= 1) plural of tint, 2) flag: 


Blue and white are my favourite colours. Every regiment has 
its colours. 


custom =habit, customs=1) plural of habit, 2) duties: 


Many old customs are dying out. Customs (nowtnunl) are du- 
ties imposed by law on goods imported and exported. 


damage=injury, damages=compensation for injury: 


This worker lost his arm at Mr. Jackson’s plant, but Mr. Jackson 
found some pretext not to pay him damages. 


pain=suffering, pains=1) plural of suffering, 2) effort: 


I have pains in my back. He takes great pains to solve this 
problem. 


quarter =fourth part, quarters=1) plural of fourth part, 2) lodgings: 


I have read three quarters of the book. We found him in his 
old quarters. 


work=toil, labour; works in various senses: the works of 
a watch (MexaHu3M yacos), works of art, etc. 


Double Plural Forms 
Some nouns have double plurals used with some difference of 
meaning: 


1) brothers (sons of one mother) 


f 
brother \ 9) brethren (members of one community) 
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‘ 1) geniuses (men of genits) 

Bees { 2) genii (spirits) 
1) pennies (number of coins) 

penny 2) pence (amount of pennies in value) 
1) staffs (military staffs [urra6], staffs (urratT] of 

staff { an institution) 
2) staves (sticks) 

loth 1) cloths (kinds of cloth) 

CO 2) clothes (articles of dress) 

nde 1) indexes (tables of contents) 

Het 2) indices (in mathematics) 


CASE 


Case is the form of the noun (or pronoun) built up by means 
of inflexion, which indicates the relations of the noun (or pronoun) 
to the other words in the sentence. Thus case-inflexion is one of 
the means of showing the syntactical function of the noun (or pro- 
noun) in the sentence. 

In the earlier stages English had a more developed system of 
cases by means of which the various syntactical functions of nouns 
or pronouns in a sentence were marked. In Old English there were 
the following four cases: nominative, genitive,dative 
and accusative. - 

When a noun was used as the subject of a sentence, it was in the 
nominative case, the indirect object was in the dative; 
certain adverbial relations were indicated by means of the accu- 
sative case, while others required the genitive, etc. But in 
the course of time the original nominative, dative and accusative 
merged into one uninflected form, the common case (boy, 
book), except in some pronouns which have still preserved distinct 
forms for the nominative and objective (personal 
pronouns J—me, etc., and the interrogative pronoun wkho—whom). The 
old genitive case is represented in Modern English by the inflected 
possessive case of nouns (boy’s, bird’s) and some pronouns 
(one’s, somebody’s). Thus we see that Modern English has two systems 
of cases, one for nouns, another for some pronouns. 

In place of the old case inflexions certain prepositions are used 
in Modern English to render some of the meanings expressed in other 
languages by the genitive, dative, accusative and instrumental cases. 
The prepositions thus used are: of, to, for, with, and by. 

Thus the preposition of may be used to render some relations 
expressed by the Russian genitive case (the leg of the table—noxKa 
ctoa); the prepositions fo and for may indicate some relations of 
the dative case (He gave the book to the boy. He bought a book for 
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the boy); the prepositions by and with may render some meanings of 
the instrumental case (The exercises were corrected by the teacher— 
yMpaxKHeHHA ObIIH MCMpaBieHb! mpenogapatenem; J usually write 
with a fountain-pen—a o6btuHo nully aBToMaTHuecKoH py4koii). 

When prepositions are thus employed, their lexical meaning 
usually weakens. (For the lexical meaning of the prepositions of, fo, 
by see “The Preposition,” p. 249.) 

Besides prepositions, the fixed word order of the English sentence 
is also an important means of denoting the various syntactical func- 
tions of a noun in the sentence; the subject regularly precedes the 
predicate-verb, whereas the direct object follows it. The indirect 
object precedes the direct. A change of word order brings about a 
corresponding change of the syntactical relations and gives the 
sentence another meaning: 


The teacher (subject) helped the pupil (direct object)’—Yuuteap 
nomor yyeHuky. The pupil (subject) helped the teacher (direct 
object).— Yueunk nomor yuutemo. The pupil handed the teacher 
(indirect object) his exercise (direct object). 


The Common Case 


The common case in English is characterized by the 
zero-inflexion: a girl, a child, a garden, a tree. 

The common case has a very general and indefinite meaning. The 
noun in the common case may have various functions in the sentence, 
which are defined syntactically by means of word order and prepo- 
sitions. 

Thus when a noun in the common case precedes the predicate 
verb, it usually is the subject of the sentence; when it follows 
the predicate verb, it usually is the direct object: 


The women (subject) finished their work (direct object) and 
went home. 


Placed after a link-verb it isa predicative: 
It was a bright sunny morning. 


Placed between the transitive verb and its direct object it is the 
indirect object: 


She gave the children (indirect object) some apples (direct 
object). 


Preceded by the preposition fo the noun may be: 
a)a prepositional indirect object: 


She gave some apples to the children; 


or b) an adverbial modifier indicating the place 
towards which the action of the verb is directed: 


The children ran to the river, 
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In connection with the preposition byitisa prepositional 
ob F ect indicating the agent of the action expressed’by the passive 
predicate verb: 


The letter was written by my brother. 


With the preposition of it may be an attribute to another 
noun: 


The door of the room was locked. 


Compare with the Russian, where these various relations would 
be expressed by different case-forms without or with a preposition: 


)KenmwHbl OKOHUHIH cBoIO paboty. Brno scHoe comHedHoe 
yTpo. Ova jana geTam sOnoKu. Jleta no6exanu Kk peke. I[luchmo 
6bINO HalHcaHo MouM Opatom. J[pepb KoMHaTbI GOblla 3alepta. 


The Possessive Case 


1. The possessive case represents in Modern English 
the Old English genitive case but it is much narrower in its meaning 
and function. 

In Old English the genitive case had a very wide range of mean- 
ing and function and was freely used with all nouns, animate as 
well as inanimate (compare with the Russian genitive case). A noun in 
the genitive case was not only used as an attribute to some other noun, 

but also as an object to some verbs and adjectives (compare with the 
Russian HowkKa cTola, HexBaTaeT BpeMeHH, CTaKaH MOJHbIi BOsbI) 
and as an adverbial modifier as well. 

2. In Modern English the use of the possessive case is restricted 
chiefly to nouns denoting living beings and its syntactical function 
is exclusively that of an attribute: 


The student’s book is on the table. 


But even within the attributive function, with nouns expressing 
living beings, the possessive case cannot render all the meanings 
of the genitive case. The meaning of the possessive case is much nar- 
rower than that of the genitive case. The possessive case expresses 
possession with various shades of meaning depending on the 
lexical meaning of the words: 


Compare: the boy’s book; the boy’s head; the boy’s mother. 


All the other meanings of the genitive case are not expressed by 
the possessive case. For example: [pynna getet urpaet B cazy—the 
so-called “genitive of composition” (poqutesbHnti coctaBa) which ex- 
presses the relation of the whole (rpymna) to the component parts 
(aeteli) is rendered in English not by the possessive case, but by the 
so-called “of-phrase” (a noun with the preposition of): 


A group of children is playing in the garden. A flock of birds 
flew high above his head. 
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Neither can the possessive case express the relation of the so-called 
“objective genitive” (pogutenbHbii o6bexta), which indicates that 
the person (or thing) denoted by the noun in the genitive case is the 
object of the action expressed by the root of the governing noun: 
Ero pucyHka ete oveHb xopowm (cp.: On pucyeT fete oueHb 
xopowlo). This relation is also rendered in English by the of-phrase: 
His drawings of children are very good. 

With nouns denoting inanimate things and abstract notions the 
possessive case relation is rendered by the of-phrase (which then 
is an equivalent of the possessive case): 


Long live the international solidarity of the working people 
of all countries! 
The of-phrase may also be used with nouns denoting living be- 
ings: 
The mother of the boys is a doctor. 


3. The possessive case is formed by the inflexion [z] and its pho- 
netic variants [s-1z], in spelling ’s: 


[z] after voiced consonants and vowels: man’s, dog’s; 
[s] after voiceless consonants: Frank’s, cat’ s; 
{1z] after sibilants: actress’s, James’s, fox’s. 


The noun in the possessive case precedes the noun which it modi- 
fies. 


The possessive case inflexion is the only case inflexion which 
has survived in Modern English (the common case has the zero- 
inflexion). The ’s may be only conditionally called an inflexion. 
This ending does not merge so closely with the stem of the noun as 
does the inflexion of the noun in Russian. The ’s expresses only 
case, whereas the inflexion of the noun in Russian combines the ex- 
pression of case, number and gender. In English the ’s is independent 
of number: the child’s toys—the children’s toys. 


This independence of the ’s, its loose connection with the noun, 
is especially clear in the so-called “group-possessive,” where ’s is 
added only to the last of the nouns (Helen, Mary and Ann’s teacher) 
and in some cases even not to a noun, if the last word of the group 
happens to be another part of speech (The man who called yesterday’s 
son—here ’s is added to the word yesterday, which is not a noun, but 
an adverb). 


4. The possessive case inflexion {z (-s,- 1Z)] is added: 


a) To the stem of the noun in the singular: the pupil’s exercise, 
the actress’s voice, the child’s mother. 


b) To the stem of those nouns in the plural which do not form 
their plural by adding the inflexion [z (-s,-1z)]: children’s voices, 
women’s rights. 
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If the plural of the noun is formed by the inflexion [z(-s,-1z)], the 
possessive case inflexion blends into one with the plural inflexion, 
and [z (-s,-1z)] represents both the plural and the possessive case. In 
spelling, the apostrophe is placed after the noun: the students’ exercises, 
workers’ tools, actresses’ voices. 


5. When a proper name ends in -s, only an apostrophe is usually 
added in spelling, but the full inflexion [1z] is pronounced: 

R. Fox’ [‘ioksiz] letters, Wells’ works, Burns’ poems. But it 
is also correct to add ’s: Burns’s poems. 


It was a fine afternoon, and he walked across the Park to- 
wards Soames’ where he intended to dine. (Galsworthy.) 


6. In case of a compound noun, the possessive case inflexion is 
added at the end: 


The Soviet Union’s peace policy follows logically from the 
progressive nature of the Soviet system, Soviet society and the 
whole Soviet way of life. He obeyed the editor-in-chief’s orders. 
One of the poorest working people’s district in London lies east 
of the Tower. (Compare: possessive case son-in-law’s—common 
case plural sons-in-law.) 


“Group-Possessive” 


As has already been stated (see p. 29) the possessive case inflex- 
ion (’s) may be added to a whole group of words. In such cases the 
last element of the group may even not be a noun. 


He was told of his brother Peter’s arrival (a noun followed by 
an apposition). This is Mary and Ann’s room. These are John and 
William’s tools. Have you seen Ivanov and Pavlov’s new inven- 
tion? 


(In the last three examples the “group-possessive” expresses that two persons 
possess something in common or are the authors of one work.) 


I shall be back in an hour or two’s time. Take somebody 
else’s book, I can’t give you mine. 
(In these two sentences the last element of the group is not a noun.) 
Have you read the Prime Minister of England’s statement? 
en statement was not made by England but by the Prime Minister of Eng- 
and. 


The Omission of the Governing Noun 


1. If the noun which is modified by the possessive case has already . 
been mentioned and is clear from the context, it may be omitted: 


It was not John’s brother, but Mary’s. [ heard a voice; it 
was my brother’s. 
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Fielden spoke about law. The rich man’s law, but not the poor 
man’s; the rich man’s courts, but not the poor man’s. ( Fast.) 


2. The noun modified by the possessive case is also often omitted 
when it denotes house, shop, cathedral, place of business, etc.: 


I saw him at my father’s (house). Go to the baker’s (shop). 
He was trimming the top of the tall hedge outside the doctor’s 
(house). (W ells.) 


Note.—But after a possessive pronoun, the noun cannot be omitted: We 
met at his house. 


The Use of the Possessive Case 


1. As a general rule, the possessive case is used with nouns denot- 
ing living beings (in all other cases the possessive case equiva- 
lent of -+- common case [the of-phrase] is used: a boy’s leg—the leg 
of a table; a man’s foot—the foot of a mountain): 


Our people’s great war in defence of their country against 
Hitler Germany was the supreme test of the strength and endur- 
ance of the Soviet State. It lived also in the child’s memory that 
her father used to take her to the woods. Rooks rose from the 
stables as if in surprise at the sound of horses’ hoofs. A merry peas- 
ant girl’s voice came from the top of the stairs. 


Note.—The of-phrase may be used instead of the possessive case with 
nouns denoting living beings as well: 

The boy’s mother has come—The mother of the boy has come. The enemy’s 
location—the location of the enemy. 

2. In the following instances the possessive case may be used with 
names denoting lifeless things: 


a) With nouns expressing time or distance: 


The railway station is an hour’s drive from my house. We 
walked a mile’s distance. It has been a good day’s work. The 
long night’s row in the boat had told on them. We had a five 
minutes’ talk. 

Note.—The possessive case is used with some adverbs of time derived 
from nouns—to-day, yesterday, to-morrow: 

We have a splendid morning after. yesterday’s rain. Have you to-day’s news- 
paper? Yesterday’s wireless program was very interesting. 

b) Sometimes with names of seasons, months anddays: 


It all happened on a winter’s day. In December’s dusk the 
children liked to sit by the fire. 


But these nouns are generally used without any inflexion (see 
“Adjectivized Nouns,” p. 38): 


It was a dark December night. The children went to the coun- 
try on a warm summer day. It was a soft spring night, warm and 
Starlit. 
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c) Often with the nouns town, city, country, river, water, ocean, 
world: 


We went through the town’s business streets. The boat was at 
the water’s edge. The ocean’s roar could be heard from afar. 
He liked to sit on a log near the river’s edge. The wind’s rustle 
was gentle. During the vacation period the Soviet schoolchildren 
have a good rest in the country’s numerous summer camps, health 
resorts and playgrounds. 


d) In a few set expressions which are a survival of the old time 
when the genitive case was freely used with all nouns in English: 
To one’s heart’s content. At one’s wit’s end. At one’s fingers 
ends.To a hair’s breadth. Out of harm’s way. For old acquaintance’s 
sake. For appearance’s sake, etc. 


, 


He has all this information at his fingers’ ends. | am at my 
wit’s end what to do. She is well out of harm’s way. I have never 
been there; I have only a mind’s picture of it. This seed is no 
bigger than a pin’s head. The needle’s eye is too small for this 
thread. 


3. In the following instances the use of the possessive case is closely 
connected with personification (reference to the pronouns 
he or she): 


a) With the nouns sun, moon, earth: 

The sun’s (his) rays are very hot at noon in summer. The moon’s 
(her) shadow swept over the lake. We can be certain that many 
comets have come from more than a thousand times the earth s 
distance from the sun. 


And each flower and herb on Earth’s dark breast || Rose from 
the dreams of its wintry rest. (Shelley.) 


b) With the nouns ship, boat, vessel, etc.: 


The ship’s crew were all asleep. A boat’s trail was left on the 
_ water. He stood on the vessel’s deck. 


c) With the names of countries: 


In France’s tragic days of German-fascist occupation, the 
French Communists showed themselves to be the most consistent 
and devoted patriots—fighters for the freedom and independ- 
ence of their country. 


d) With abstract nouns (especially in poetry): 
Labour’s arm alone can labour free. Duty’s call. Music’s 
voice. 


Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day || Stands tiptoe 
on the misty mountain top. (Shakespeare) 
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The Combination “of + Possessive” 


The combination “of --possessive case” (a friend of my brother’s) 
or “of--possessive pronoun” (a friend of mine) has usually partitive 
(pasgqenutembHoe) meaning, denoting “one of...”: 


He is a friend of my brother’s (=one of my brother’s friends). 
It is a book of mine (=one of my books). It is a novel of Gals- 
worthy’s (=one of his novels). But: It is a novel by Galsworthy 
(=a novel written by Galsworthy). 


But sometimes the partitive meaning is lost and the construction 
acquires emotional force (denoting praise, pleasure, displeas- 
ure, etc.) or becomes purely descriptive: 


We all admired that clever remark of his. That brother of 
mine is looking for trouble. That cottage of my friend’s is sur- 
rounded by a beautiful garden. It was really surprising that he had 
been able to find this small island of ours at all. Is she a particu- 
lar friend of yours? 


Objective and Subjective Genitive 


When a noun which is modified by the genitive case (the govern- 
ing noun) is of verbal origin, the noun in the genitive case (the 
governed noun) has the meaning either of the subject or of the object 
of the action expressed by the governing noun and iscalled “s u b j e c- 
tive genitive” or “objective genitive.” Thus in 
Russian, in: mpuka3anve oTla — we have the subjective genitive 
(oTel, npukKa3biBaeT — oTel, is the subject of the action expressed by 
the noun npuka3aHHe); in: Haka3aHHe peOeHka — we have the objec- 
tive genitive (peGeHok is the object of the action expressed by the 
noun Haka3aHue). 


The possessive case in English usually expresses the subjective 
genitive relations (His children’s drawings are very good=His chil- 
dren draw very well), whereas the of-phrase represents the objective 
genitive (His drawings of children are exceptionally good=He draws 
children exceptionally well). Compare with the Russian where both 
meanings are rendered by the genitive case: pucyHKu ero yeTe and 
ero pHcyHKH JerTeli. 


Their love of children (objective genitive=They love chil- 
dren). Mother’s love for us children (subjective genitive Mother 
loves us children). Their pursuit of the enemy (objective geni- 
tive). Their enemy’s pursuit (subjective genitive). We are fighting 
for the complete destruction of our enemy (objective genitive). 
From our house we can hear the ocean’s roar (subjective genitive). 


With nouns denoting inanimate things, which are not used in 
the possessive case, both the subjective and objective genitive is 
rendered by the o/-phrase: 
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His ears were deafened by the thundering of water (subjective 
genitive). The reading of the article took me a whole hour (objec- 
tive genitive). 

The of-phrase may also be used with nouns denoting living beings 
to express the subjective genitive relations: The crying of the baby 
awoke her. 


Traces of the old use of the possessive case to express the objective 
genitive are found in poetry: Joy’s recollection is no longer joy. 


A Genitive Governing Another Genitive 


If a genitive governs another genitive, as we see in Russian in: 
KOMHAaTa #XKeHbI MOero Opata, the former is expressed in English by the 
of-phrase, the latter by the possessive case: The room of my broth- 
er’s wife. The wedding of Brown’s sister. 

The use of the possessive of both nouns is rare: 

Scrooge’s niece’s sister... expressed the same opinion. 

(Dickemns.) My son’s wife’s family are old people. 


Instances when the Possessive Case Is Not Used with Nouns 
Denoting Living Beings 


With nouns denoting living beings the of-phrase is used 
instead of the possessive case: 


1) When the indefinite article or a pronoun precedes the govern- 
ing noun: 

There was a friend of Macduff who heard the angry expression. 

These achievements of the late explorer will never be forgotten. 

The construction “of-tpossessive” is often used in such cases: 


' That question of Peter’s was not to the point. It was a wish 
of my friend’s. A friend of Mary’s told me all about it. 


2) When the governing noun has an attribute expressed by a noun 
with a preposition or a subordinate clause: 


She-is the sister of the girl with whom we were at school together. 
The children of the collective farmers from the neighbouring vil- 
lage spend the summer in this camp. 


GENDER 


1. In Russian the category of gender is a grammatical division 
of nouns into three classes: masculine, feminine and 
neuter shown by the form of the noun itself: cron (masculine), 
Hocka (feminine), okHo (neuter). Adjectives do not form any gender 
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classes by themselves, they agree in gender with the noun which 
they modify: Oonpuioi cron, Oonbmaa Aocka, Oombuloe oKHO. The 
same concerns pronouns: MOH CTO, MOH JOCKa, MOe OKHO. 

Nouns denoting living beings refer to the masculine or feminine 
gender according to the natural sex distinctions. Names of things 
and abstract notions may refer to all the three genders: neuter, mascu- 
line or feminine. When they belong to the masculine or feminine 
gender, the indication of gender is merely formal (grammatical) with- 
out any reference to actual sex distinctions. 


2. In Modern English there isno grammatical gender. 
The noun does not possess any special gender forms, neither does the 
accompanying adjective, pronoun or article indicate any gender agree- 
ment with the head-noun: a little boy, a little girl, a little room. 

What is still traditionally called gender in English is a division 
of nouns into three classes according to their lexical meaning: m a scu- 
line (referred to as he)—names of male beings; feminine 
(referred to as she)—names of female beings; neuter (referred to 
as it)—names of lifeless things and abstract notions: 


Masculine father, boy, brother. 
Feminine: mother, girl, sister. 
Neuter: fable, lamp, kindness, friendship. 
The only exceptions are the nouns child and baby which are some- 
times referred to as if: 
The child has broken its toy. The baby fell and hurt its foot. 


Thus we see that gender in English is expressed lexically by 
means of different words: father, mother, book. 

There is practically only one gender-forming suffix in English, 
the suffix -ess expressing feminine gender. Its chief use is to distin- 
guish persons (host—hostess, heir—heiress) and a few animals (lion— 
lioness, tiger—tigress). 

3. There are nouns which may be applied to both males and fe- 
males: 

a) human beings: teacher, doctor, friend, servant, parent, 
neighbour, stranger, student, clerk, novelist, etc.; 


b) ani mals: wolf, elephant, bear, sparrow, eagle. 


When it is desirable to restrict those nouns to one sex, a word is 
added denoting the sex and thus forming a compound: 

a) girl-friend, boy-friend,; man-servant, maid-sercant, girl-student; 
woman (or female) novelist, women-voters, woman-clerk;, 

b) he-wolf, she-wolf; male-elephant, female-elephant; cock-sparrow, 
hen-sparrow. 


Sometimes proper nouns are used with the names of animals 
to show the sex: jack-ass, jenny-ass;, billy-goat, nanny-goat;, tom-cat. 
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A girl-friend of mine called the other day. A boy-messenger 
brought me the letter this morning. Bill took his gun and aimed 
at the beast but the she-wolf leaped into the forest. 


Words indicating professions which formerly were used with 
reference only to male beings are now used as well when speaking 
of women owing to the extension of the activities of women in all 
fields: doctor, engineer, journalist, foreman, director, tractor-driver, 
mechanic: 


My daughter is a mechanic. Ann is a pilot. 


Gender of Nouns Denoting Animals 


1. All nouns denoting animals may be considered neuter (referred 

to as it): 
We found the horse in its stable. That dog always showed. a 
cat-like dread of wet feet, as it had been suckled and reared, by 
a cat. The pigeon flapped its wings. The sheep returned to its fold. 
The lower the animal in the scale, the more exclusively is the noun 


denoting it referred to in the neuter gender. Nouns denoting birds, 
fishes, insects and reptiles are generally considered as neuter: 


The butterfly opened its wings. The snake crept into its hole. 


2. In spoken language there is a tendency to associate the names 
of animals with the feminine or masculine gender: 

a) When the noun indicates the sex of the animal it is generally 
spoken of as he or she: 

Masculine: lion, tiger, bull; also with proper names of 
animals: Rover, Jack. 

Feminine: lioness, tigress, cow, Jenny. 


The tiger approached the camp: his dreadful roar made us 
shudder. Our tom-cat is a beautiful creature; he has a silky black 
coat and a fluffy tail. The bull lowered his head and made rum- 
bling noises in his throat. Our dog is called Jenny; she is of a very 
good breed. 


b) When the sex of the animal is not indicated by the noun, nouns 
denoting the !argerand bolder animals are generally asso- 
ciated with the masculine gender, nouns denoting the smaller 
and weaker with the feminine: 


Masculine: elephant, horse, dog, eagle. 
Feminine: cat, hare, parrot. 
But: canary—he, fly—he. 
The elephant lifted his mighty trunk. The eagle left his rocky 
nest. The cat has upset her milk. 
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The air was so clear and pleasant, and the horse seemed to 
like the idea of the ride so much himself, as he stood snorting 
and pawing at the garden gate, that I had a great desire to 
go. (Dickens.) 


Names of animals are associated with feminine gender when 
their maternal instinct is referred to: 


A bird betrays her nest when trying to conceal it. The cat 
tried to guard her young. The swallow was teaching her young 
how to fly. 


c) In fairy tales and fables the gender of nouns denoting animals 
depends on the general characteristics ascribed to the animals: 


“Wait a minute,” said the monkey proudly, “I can climb.” He 
ran quickly up the tree and threw the rich ripe fruit to the ground. 
There was once a fat old cricket, who thought a good deal of him- 
self. He had such a big, shining body, and a way of chirping so 
loud, that no one could ever forget where he lived. Next day the 
Rabbit went to see his friend the Sable (coGomp): she had many 
daughters and forest people always came to see her, 


Gender of Nouns Denoting Inanimate Things and Abstract Notions 
(Personification) 


1. Sometimes inanimate things and abstract notions are per- 
sonified and the nouns denoting them are referred to as belonging 
to the masculine or feminine gender. Here are some traditional associ- 
ations: 

‘ a) The nouns moon and earth are referred to as feminine, sun as 
masculine: 


It is pleasant to watch the sun in his chariot of gold, and the 
moon in her chariot of pearl. (Wilde.) 

The moon glittered as she rolled through the deep vault of 
a cloudless sky. The sum came out in all his glory. 

At first the earth was large and shone in the heavens filling 
a great part of them, but every moment she grew smaller and 
more distant. (Wel1s.) People need to rise early to see the 
sem in all his splendour, for his brightness seldom lasts the day 
through. (Ir ving.) The earth awoke from her winter sleep. 


b) The names of vessels (ship, boat, steamer, etc.) are femi- 
nine: 

She is a good boat. We saw a ship in the distance; she was 
sailing west. The ice-breaker, already widely known for her pre- 
vious Polar exploits, has been converted into a comfortable passen- 
ger boat. 

As | saw the ship staggering among these roaring caverns, it 
seemed miraculous that she retained her balance. (Ir ving.) 
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c) The names of other vehicles (carriage, coach, car) are 
also sometimes made feminine by those who work on them: 


She is a fine car (a motorist—of his car). Off she (coach) goes. 


d) The names of countries are usually referred to as femi- 
nine, especially when the country is not considered as a mere terri- 
tory: . 
As a fruit-growing country, the Crimea is especially distin- 
guished for her grapes; she can also grow peaches, pears, and plums 
to perfection. France sent her representative to the conference. 

But: Ireland is an island; on three sides it is washed by the 
Atlantic Ocean. 


e) When abstract notions are personified, the masculine gender 
is given to nouns suggesting such ideas asstrength,fierce- 
ness, etc., while the feminine is associated with the idea of 
gentleness, beauty, etc: 


Masculine: anger, death, fear, war. 
Feminine: spring, peace, kindness, dawn. 


As I heard the waves rushing along the sides of the ship, and 
roaring in my very ear, it seemed as if death were raging round 
this floating prison seeking for his prey. (Ir ving.) So the 
Hail (rpag) came... He was dressed in grey and his breath was 
like ice. (Wilde.) The Autumn gave golden fruit to every 
garden, but to the Giant’s garden she gave none. (Wilde.) 
Remembrance wakes with all her busy train. (Golds mith.) 


2. Where there are no traditional associations, English poets are 
free to refer nouns of lifeless things and abstract notions to any gen- 
der (masculine or feminine) in case of personification. For instance 
O. Wilde in The Happy Prince makes the swallaw (nactouxa) of 
masculine gender and the reed (tpoctuuk) of feminine: 


One night there flew over the city a little Swallow. His friends 
had gone away to Egypt six weeks before, but he had stayed 
behind, for he was in love with the most beautiful Reed. He had 
met her early in the spring as he was flying down the river after 
a big yellow moth... (Wilde.) Once there grew a beautiful 
toadstool (myxomop). He grew in the wood under a large tree. 


ADJECTIVIZED NOUNS 


As the English language has very few suffixes forming relative 
adjectives it freely uses adjectivized nouns to indicate 
that the object denoted by the noun is characterized through its rela- 
tion to another object (see “The Adjective,” p. 65). 
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An adjectivized noun is a noun turned into an adjective only 
in a given sentence, only, so to say, for the time being, without enter- 
ing the vocabulary of the English language as a newly-formed regu- 
lar adjective. It is an instance of provisional conversion, conversion 
for the occasion. 

In the sentence It was a purely family gathering the word family 
is an adjectivized noun, but in the dictionary this word is marked 
as a noun. Similarly, in the sentence They receive evening and weekly 
papers the word evening is an adjectivized noun; in the dictionary it 
is listed as a noun, 

But there is, of course, no hard and fast line of demarcation be- 
tween an adjectivized noun and a regular adjective formed from a 
noun by means of conversion, such as chief, choice, gold, cotton, etc.; 
an adjectivized noun may in the course of time turn into a regular 
adjective, may develop degrees of comparison as is the case with 
such converted adjectives as chief and choice (originally only nouns): 
the chiefest trouble, the choicest company. 

An adjectivized noun used attributively may be co-ordi- 
nated with regular adjectives (asyndetically or by 
means of a co-ordinative conjunction) which shows that it is treated 
as an adjective: 


He said it in a brisk, business tone (the adjectivized noun 
business is co-ordinated asyndetically with the adjective brisk). 
They receive London and provincial papers (the adjectivized 
noun London is co-ordinated with the adjective provincial by 
means of the co-ordinative conjunction and). Do you prefer coun- 
try or urban life? (the adjectivized noun country is co-ordinated 
with the adjective urban by means of the co-ordinative conjunc- 
tion or). Mounted and foot militia kept order in the streets. The 
children greatly enjoyed the open air, healthy life of the camp. 


The prop-word one which is used in English when an adjective 
used as an attribute stands without its head-noun, may also follow 
an adjectivized noun which thus clearly shows its adjectival nature: 


That muslin dress is my best summer one. The house was 
a four-storey one. In place of the old wooden house they have 
built a beautiful stone one. 

Her lower lip had a way of thrusting the middle of her top 
one upward. (Hardy.) 


Adjectivized nouns may be modified by adverbs as regular ad- 
jectives are: 


It was a purely family gathering (the adjectivized noun fa- 
mily is modified by the adverb purely). He wrote some really 
first-class plays (the adjectivized noun first-class is modified by 
the adverb really). We objected on purely business grounds. The 
best books by Soviet writers are of truly world significance. 
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In such cases as a brick house, a stone bridge, an oak table, the 
words brick, stone, and oak are regarded as adjectivized nouns 
analogous to regular adjectives denoting the material of which the 
thing is made: a woollen dress, a wooden house, an oaken chair (now 
rare). 

Some of these words denoting material, formerly adjectivized 
nouns, have now turned into regular adjectives, and are marked as 
such in the dictionary: silk, cotton, gold, silver. These may be used 
not only attributively but also predicatively: 


The ring is gold. The dress is silk. The shirt is cotton. (But 
not: The house is stone. The chair is oak.) 


In all the attributive phrases (adjectivized noun-head-noun) 
the two elements are regarded as two separate sense-units, as two 
words: the adjectivized noun, as a word denoting quality, the head- 
noun, as a word denoting substance: 


Somewhere in the distance sheep bells tinkled and in the 
shrubbery a thrush was singing its evening song. The rye fields 
began just outside their fence. The Moscow Underground is the 
most beautiful underground railway in the world. Research work 
is carried out in our institutes. By carrying out the plan for the 
transformation of nature our people are making a fresh contribu- 
tion to world civilization. 


But there are instances when both elements are thought of as 
constituting one idea, when they are blended into one sense-unit. 
Then we speak of acompound noun: 


The nearest railway station is a mile’s distance from our 
house. A.Y.Vishinsky demanded the seating of People’s China 
in the Security Council. The second World Congress of Partisans 
of Peace issued an address to the United Nations Organization. 


THE ARTICLE 


The article is a form-word of the noun, and serves to specify it. 

There are two articles in Modern English: the indefinite article 
and the definite article. 

The Indefinite Article. The indefinite article has the forms a 
or an and is used with a noun in the singular. The form a [a] is used 
before words -beginning with a consonant: a book, a house. The 
form an [an] is used before words beginning with a vowel: an 
apple, an orange. 

The indefinite article originated from the numeral one (Old En- 
glish an), but not directly from that numeral. The numeral one 
acquired the meaning of an indefinite pronoun=a certain (compare 
with the Russian: Ogun Topapuut cKka3an MuHe 3To, where ogun has also 
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the meaning of a certain — uexnii, KaKoii-to). The indefinite article 
developed from this pronominal one (=a certain). The original nu- 
merical meaning is still preserved in the indefinite article in such 
expressions as: not @ (=one) word did he say; in @ (=one) minute; 
at @ blow, at a stretch, of an age, at a time: 


They are of an age. Don’t speak two at a time. Rome was 
not built in a day. His character may be seen at a glance. A stitch 
in time saves nine. 


Owing to its origin from the numeral one, the use of the indefi- 
nite article is limited to countable nouns in the singular. In the 
plural the indefinite article has the zero-form: 


A drop of rain fell on my hand. Drops of rain fell on my hand. 


The indefinite article is used before a noun in the singular to indi- 
cate that the object denoted by the noun is one of a class or group 
without defining what particular place it occupies in that class or 
group. Thus, the indefinite article is used to refer a thing to a certain 
class and is therefore aclassifying article: 


Give me a pencil (some pencil or other, it does not matter which, 
any pencil will do; the speaker does not point out a particular 
object, but only indicates that it is one of a class). A girl wants 
to see you. (The speaker merely informs that the person in 
question is one of those human beings whom we call “girls. ”) 


The noun which is used with the indefinite article may have 
a descriptive attribute. Such an attribute only narrows the class 
to which the object denoted by the noun belongs but does not show 
that the speaker singles out one particular object within that nar- 
rowed class: 


Give meared pencil (any pencil out of the class of red pencils). 
A young girl of about seventeen wants to see you. (The person 
in question is one of those human beings whom we call “young 
girls of about seventeen. ”) 


The Definite Article. The definite article has two pronunciations: 
[61] before a vowel [d1’zepl] and [da] before a consonant [da’buk]. 


The definite article the is a weakened form of the Old English 
demonstrative pronoun (nominative sé; dative ‘pzm; accusative 
‘pone, etc.) which in Old English, besides the function of a demon- 
strative, had also the function of the article. The demonstrative 
force of the definite article is still felt in such expressions as nothing 
of the (that) kind; atthe (that) time; under the (those) circumstances; 
for the (that) purpose. 

The definite article is used before a noun to show that in the mind 
of the speaker and the hearer the object denoted by the noun is marked 
as a definite object, distinct from all other objects of aclass or group 
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of objects of a certain description. That is why the definite article 
isanindividualizing or limiting article. Thisarticle 
is used before nouns in the plural, as well as before nouns in the 
singular number: 


Give me the pencil. (The speaker indicates that he has a defi- 
nite pencil in mind, that, which is on the table, in the hand of 
the person addressed, etc.) The girl has come. (The speaker points 
out a particular girl, that girl who was expected to come, who has 
already been spoken about, etc.) 


When the noun is used with the definite article the context or 
the whole situation shows that the mind of the speaker is concentrated 
on that particular object: 


Give me the cup (that which is on the table). He has gone 
to the river (the particular river of that place). The taxi is at the 
door. I thought I had shut the door but it is still open. They live 
near the museum. From the cottage windows lights began to glance 
and wink upon the darkening fields. I left home early in the morn- 
ing; the streets were empty and the trams were not yet running. 


The use of alimiting attribute isa means to show 
in the context of the sentence that the object denoted by the noun 
is singled out by the speaker from all objects of the same description 
and is therefore used with the definite article: 


The key to the box is lost. The door of my room was locked. 
The letter that I received yesterday was most welcome. This is 
the spot where we camped last year. 


The definite article is also used to refer back to an object which 
has already been mentioned: 


A man wantsto see you; the man has already called twice. 
We came to a little plain; the plain was not above a hundred yards 
broad. She brought a jar of milk from the cellar; the milk was 
fresh and cold. Suddenly we heard a loud cry; the cry was repeat- 
ed several times. They gathered a whole basket of strawberries 
in the garden; the strawberries were sweet and juicy. 


Absence of the Article (The Zero-Article). In a number of cases 
the noun is associated neither with the definite nor with the indefinite 
article. But not every absence of the article is a mere omission 
of it. We can speak of the omission of the article when it is dropped 
in newspaper headings (Train Saved by Boy), in stage remarks (Goes 
to table, picks up book), in telegrams (Wire definite answer), in diction- 
aries, etc. Here the omission of the article is a question of con- 
ciseness of style and the definite or indefinite article may easily be 
inserted without affecting the meaning. (A train saved by @ boy. 
Goes to the table, picks up @ book. Wire a definite answer.) 
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But very often the absence of the definite or indefinite article 
has definite meaning and is an established rule in the language. Here 
the insertion of the definite or indefinite article would bring about 
a change of meaning. Such an absence of the article may becalled 
the zero-article (compare with the zero-inflexion). 

Compare the following examples: 


This book deals with the problem of language. (Here language 
is used in its most general sense, the abstract idea of language 
as such, but not one of the existing languages.) 

French is a Romanic language. (Here a Romanic language 
is one of the existing languages.) 

The language of the people who live in Holland is called 
Dutch. (Here the language means a particular language, that is 
spoken by the Dutch.) 

The apple-tree was in full blossom. (We do not think of the 
separate little blossoms, but of the process of blossoming which 
made the tree look quite white.) is 

Compare: A white blossom fell on her shoulder. (One of the 
many white blossoms that covered the apple-tree.) 

The little blossom that I picked from the tree was like a snow 
flake. (That particular blossom that I picked from the tree, a 
definite blossom out of all the blossoms covering the tree.) 


From the above-mentioned examples we see that the absence 
of the article (the zero-article) has generalizing force; it shows that 
we do not have in view an individual object (definite or indefi- 
nite) belonging to a class of similar objects, but express more ab- 
stract, more general ideas. Thus we find the zero-article with nouns 
used in a general sense, which are the names of materials, such as 
water, snow, bread, or the names of abstract notions, such as friendship, 
love, science (uncountable nouns): 


Deep snow covered the ground. What fine weather we are 
having! 


In a similar situation a class-noun (countable) would have the 
indefinite article: 


A white blossom lay on the ground. What a fine day it is! 


A noun with the zero-article may have descriptive attributes 
which narrow the meaning of the noun but do not affect the gener- 
alizing function of the zero-article: 


This cupboard is made of hard polished oak. (Hard polished 
oak indicates a special sort of oak, but the noun remains a name 
of material [uncountable] and the zero-article marks it.) This statue 
is a masterpiece of ancient art. (Ancient ari is narrower in its 
meaning than art in general, but the noun remains an abstract 
noun, an uncountable.) 
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Compare: It is a real pleasure to see you well again. (Here 
the indefinite article is used to show that the noun pleasure de- 
notes one of the concrete manifestations of the feeling of pleasure 
and thus is treated as a countable.) It is a very good wine. (Here 
the noun wine denotes one particular sort of wine out of the many 
existing sorts and is therefore a countable.) I hope we shall soon 
have the pleasure of seeing you again. (The pleasure means that 
particular pleasure which we derive from your company.) The cof- 

we drank was very strong. (The coffee means that particular 
coffee which we drank on that particular occasion.) 


The indefinite article is not used with class-nouns (countables) 
in the plural. Thus the absence of the indefinite article (the zero- 
form of the indefinite article) coincides with the absence of the article 
(the zero-article) with nouns denoting materials and abstract notions 
(uncountables). The absence of the article in both cases is not a merely 
formal coincidence. The zero-form of the indefinite article with plural 
nouns and the zero-article closely approach each other in meaning, 
so that it is sometimes very difficult to draw a line of demarcation 
between the two. 

When a class-noun in the plural is used without an article, the 
separate objects which it denotes are somehow blended in our mind 
and this closely approaches the meaning of the zero-article. 

Compare the following: 


There were books on the table (the zero-form of the indefinite 
article). There was snow on the ground (the zero-article). 


If the idea of separate objects is present in our mind we say: 


Some ‘books (marty books, five books, etc.) were lying on the 
table. 


Here are some more examples: 


The tree was covered with young blossoms (the zero-form of 
the indefinite article), pink and white, and on all this blossom 
the sunlight glistened. (Here young blossoms present one flow- 
ering mass in the same way, or nearly in the same way, as the 
later following all this blossom.) Walking in the garden this morn- 
ing, I picked up some shed blossoms of the hawthorn. (Here sorne 
‘shed blossoms shows that the writer has a few separate flow- 
‘ers in mind.) 


A place of green things growing rank (6yitHo),in the spring— 
‘trees putting forth leaves, grasses springing up, flowering bushes 
everywhere (all seems merged into one leafy, blooming mass). 

Compare with: Only a few leaves had fallen yet. Many 
apple trees stood in full bloom. Two or three rose-bushes were 
already covered with tiny red flowers. (In all these sentences 
separate objects are brought to our mind.) 


THE USE OF THE ARTICLE WITH DIFFERENT 
CLASSES OF NOUNS 


COMMON NOUNS 


CLASS - NOUNS 


Class-nouns (which belong to the group of countable nouns) 
are used with the definite or indefinite article; the choice of the 
article depends on the context or the general situation: 


The window of hisroom looks onto the street. I am reading a 
novel by Jack London. 


The Use of the Indefinite Article with Class- Nouns 


When a class-noun in the singular denotes an object which is 
considered as one of a class of similar objects, no matter which, the 
indefinite article (a, an) is used; before a noun in the plural indi- 
cating an indefinite number of objects of a certain class, we find the 
zero-form of the indefinite article, which, as has already been stated, 
is closely connected in its meaning with the zero-article. 

A class-noun used with the indefinite article has either no. attri- 
bute at all or a descriptive attribute. 

Here are some examples when the noun has no attribute what- 
soever: 


They sailed till they came to an island. He was seated comfort- 
ably in an armchair. Here and there a star shone. There was 
a storm last night. An easy-chair usually has arms. There are 
misprints in that book. 


Here are some examples when the noun has a descriptive attri- 
bute. * The examples are classified according to the type of the descrip- 
tive attribute. 


a) The noun has a descriptive attribute expressed by an adjec- 
tive orseveraladjectives. An adjective has usually descrip- 
tive force, though in some cases it may bea limiting attribute (see 
the example with the adjective soft given in the footnote): 


* It should be noted, however, that one and the same attribute may. be de- 
scriptive in one context and limiting in another. 

Thus, in I like to draw with a soft pencil the adjective soft is a descriptive 
attribute. But if you offer two pencils to a person, one of which is hard and the 
other soft, and the person says, “J should like to take the soft pencil,” the adjec- 
tive soft is a limiting attribute. 
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It was a clear cold winter day. Below me spread a steel-grey 
lake. We caught sight of a tiny black speck in the distance. It was 
a veritable picture of an old country inn, with low, quaint rooms, 
and latticed windows, and awkward stairs, and winding passages. 
That winter was very cold, with long hard frosts and heavy storms. 
We have gathered fresh flowers for the vases. It was a soft spring 
night. He had a flat, broad-brimmed felt hat on. It was a fine, 
bright, clear day, with a light breeze from the sea. A little village 
was situated on the bank of the river. We passed through a shady 
lane of overhanging trees. 


b) The noun has a descriptive attribute expressed by a noun 
with a preposition (especially the preposition of): 


It is a book of considerable interest. It is very simple, a child 
of five can understand it. A woman of middle height appeared 
in the doorway. He occupies a room on the top floor. We sat 
down on a bench under a great elm-tree. Large drops of rain warned 
us of the rapid approach of a stormy night. | found him peated 
on a bench before the door. 


c) The noun has a descriptive attribute expressed by a p art i- 
ciple phrase placed after the noun: 


We walked along a narrow path winding among flowering 
bushes. He saw a clover field glistening with dew drops. A light 
streamed from a chink in the window shutter like a gold arrow 
shot into the night. It was a wide rough road beaten by many 
centuries of caravans. 


d) The noun has a descriptive attribute expressed by an in- 
finitive placed after the noun: 


He is not a man to desert his friends. It is an easy problem 
to solve. I had a strong impulse to do it. 


I was never allowed a candle to light me to bed. (Dic k- 
ens.) 


e) The noun has a descriptive attribute expressed by an attri b- 
utive clause: 


The boy wore a coat which reached to his heels. By the road 
stood a house, of which the roof had fallen in. We made our way 
through a pine-forest where the rays of the sun hardly penetrated. 
We stopped before a little cottage which was surrounded by a 
garden. One of the two was an old man who had been a sailor. 
He asked me a question which I could not answer. | met a little 
girl who was carrying a basket full of flowers. The balcony was 
overgrown with roses which were in full bloom. 
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As has already been stated (see “Expression of Number in Differ- 
ent Classes of Nouns,” p. 21) many class-nowns which have both singular 
and plural (countables) may through a change of meaning turn into 
names of materials or acquire a more general collective meaning (co- 
6upatenbHoe 3Havenne). Then they are used only in the singular (un- 
countables). This change of meaning affects the use of the article. 
A noun which is used only in the singular (uncountable) has the zero- 
article where a noun which expresses both numbers (countable) has 
the indefinite article. 


Compare the following: 


A beautiful birch (6epesa) grew at the water’s edge. The frame 
(pamka) is made of birch. A golden leaf fluttered in the air and 
fell to the ground. The tree was in leaf. A fish splashed on the still 
surface of the water. We had fish for dinner. An old oak was struck 
by lightning last night. This bookcase is made of oak. It is 
all oak in this locality. 


The Use of the Definite Article with Class-Notns 


When a class-noun denotes an object which is regarded by the 
speaker asa definite object distinct from all other objects of a certain 
class, it is used with the definite article. The definite article is also 
used with class-nouns in the plural to distinguish a definite group of 
objects belonging to a certain class. 

As has already been stated, the context or the whole situation 
show that the speaker has a definite object in mind and therefore uses 


. the definite article: 


I thought I had shut the door (of this room) but it is still 
open. We trudged through the dark silent fields (of that locality) 
talking low to each other and wondering if we were going right 
or not. The sun was still low when we went to the beach. Did you 
shut the window? For some time I stood in front of the garden- 
gate. We could cross the river if it were not so deep. So the fort- 
night slipped away, varied by nothing but the variation of the 
tide. 


It was on the beach, close down by the sea, that I found 
them. (Dickens.) 


A class-noun used with the definite article has often a 
limiting attribute. Here are some examples classified 
according to the type of the limiting attribute: 


a) The limiting attribute is expressed by anoun with a 
preposition (most often the of-phrase): 
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The heat of midday now lay heavy on the land. The road 
between the trees was covered with fallen leaves. Fhe lamp on 
the table had a green-coloured shade. We stopped at the door 
of the house and rang the bell. The story of this manuscript goes 
back quite a long way. We heard the sound of running footsteps. 
Under the heavy chestnuts of the avenue it was almost dark. 
They lit a fire on the edge of a wood. When the light summer 
wind stirred amidst the trees of the garden, there came through 
the open door the heavy scent of the lilac, or the more delicate 
perfume of the pink flowering thorn. 


But as we have already seen, not every of-phrase is a limit- 
ing attribute; there are instances when the of-phrase has purely de- 
scriptive force (see “The Use of the Indefinite Article with Class- 
Nouns,” p. 45): 


They have a boy of the same age as your little brother. It 
is a matter of great importance. 


b) The limiting attribute is expressed by a subordinate 
attributive clause: 


The book I read was David Copperfield, by Charles Dickens. 
On our way we passed the little inn where we had spent the night. 
Give me the letter you received this morning. The house that 
faces ours is shaded by an immense elm-tree. This is not the 
book I mean. The man who is waiting for you has already called 
twice. The garden in which the cottage stood was surrounded 
by a wall. Oliver soon reached the place where the path ended. 
It was the year when the Great Patriotic War broke out. This 
is the spot where we camped last year. The man you were talking 
to has gone. 


. Compare with attributive clauses of descriptive character which 
modify nouns used with the indefinite article: 


We steamed into a great bay, in the narrow mouth of which 
lay an island. He was a tall, handsome youth, who looked like 
a sailor. 


c) The limiting attribute is expressed by a participle 
phrase placed after the noun which it modifies: 


The path leading to the Jonely cottage was steep and stony. 
The snow-capped mountains towering in the distance shone like 
silver. The light streaming from the little window seemed to wel- 
come us. : 


d) The limiting attribute is expressed by an adjective, 
although an adjective has usually descriptive force. It becomes 
limiting only when contrast or choice is implied (also with such 
adjectives as very, only): 
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Give me the red pencil (but not the blue one). Let us take 
the narrow path. Put on the blue dress. Pass me the big cup. It 
is the very book | need. It was the only misprint | found in the 
text. Let us take the broad walk. I shall put on the new dress, 
the old one needs altering. 

But: A narrow path led to the old water-mill. She had a blue 
dress on. lt was a fine, bright, clear day, with a light breeze 
blowing from the sea. 


The definite article is sometimes used for the sake of 
contrast: 


She stood at the window (not at the door or in the centre 
of the room). A little sofa stood in the corner. There was a looking- 
glass on the wall. They were sitting at the table engaged in a 
lively conversation (not on the sofa by the window). 


When we want to stress that there are several objects and we 
mean one of them we say: 


She sat at one of the windows. A little sofa stood in one of 
the corners. There was a looking-glass on one of the walls. 


The definite article is also used with class-nouns to show that 
the speaker refers back to an object already 
mentioned: 


Towards noon we came to a little hamlet; the hamlet was 
situated on the shores of a mountain lake. At last I saw some 
cottages and a shop in front of me. I stepped into the shop and 
bought some bread. 


The Article with Generic Singulars and Plurals 


1. The definite article is used with a class-noun in the singular, 
if the noun represents a whole class (generic singular). 
A certain class is contrasted here to other classes: 


The horse is a useful domestic animal. (The horse marks a 
particular class of domestic animals as distinct from other class- 
es, such as the dog, the cow, etc.) The squirrel has a long bushy 
tail. The violet is a lovely flower. The pine is an evergreen conif- 
erous tree. The peacock is a large bird, remarkable for the beauty 
of its plumage. The microscope is an optical instrument which 
renders minute objects distinctly visible. When the Siberian 
hunter goes out after a squirrel, he loads his rifle with a single 
shot and aims straight at the eye in order not to damage the skin. 

Well, he made his own pattern for his life; he became the cham- 
pion of the Negro, of the downtrodden white man, of the Indian 
who was being driven westward and wiped out. (Fast.) 
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Note.—The nouns man and woman used in the singular in a generic sense 
have the zero-article. They closely approach here the meaning of the abstract 
nouns mankind and womank ind: 

The victory of Socialism in the USSR did away with the exploitation of man 
by man once and for all. Never was woman so independent as in the Soviet Union. 


2. Sometimes the indefinite article also serves to mark the generic 
use of a noun in the singular. A Aorse means any horse but not a partic- - 
ular individual horse, and therefore it may be used to represent the 
whole class: 


A horse is a useful domestic animal. A cat is not so vigilant 
as a dog. A squirrel can jump very high. 


Notice the difference in the use of the definite and indefinite 
article with generic singulars in the following instances: 


The telephone is very useful (the whole class as compared 
to other classes, such as the telescope, the microscope, etc.). 
A telephone is very useful (any telephone—therefore the whole 
class). 


But we can only say: 


The telephone was invented by Bell (not any telephone, 
no matter which, but that class of instruments as compared to 
other classes, such as the telescope, the microscope, etc.). 


The elephant can carry heavy loads or An elephant can carry 
heavy loads. 


But a teacher of natural science will say to his pupils: 


To-day the topic of our lesson will be the elephant (not fan 
elephant which would mean any elephant and therefore the whole 
class; but just that species of animals set apart from other species 
such as the ape, the tiger, etc.). 


3. Nouns in the plural representing a whole class are used with 
the zero-form of the indefinite article: 
Horses are very useful domestic animals. Cats like to sit in 
the sun. 
Compare: 
A tiger is a ferocious beast (any tiger and therefore the whole 


class). Tigers are ferocious beasts (any indefinite number of tigers 
and therefore the whole class). 


4. The definite article may serve to mark a generic plural with 
partially substantivized adjectives such as the 
brave, the young, the old, the blind, etc.: 

It is a home for the blind. Robin Hood and his merry men 
assisted the poor and helpless. 
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Note.—The use of the definite article before the names of nations em- 
phasizes the idea of collectiveness, the whole body of... etc.: 

The Belgians live in Belgium. The Norwegians are a seafaring nation. 

But only: Norwegians may be found all over the globe (because we do not 
mean here the nation as a whole). 


The Article with Nouns Considered to Be Unique 


The definite article is used with class-nouns which denote things 
considered to be unique, such as the earth, the sun, the moon, the world, 
the sky, the universe. Here we have a special case: the class consists 
only of one representative, and therefore the object denoted by the 
noun is always definite in our mind: 


The earth moves round the sun. The moon was slowly rising 
above the sea. The earth and the sky were already beginning to 
be enriched with the evening. And suddenly the moon appeared, 
young and tender, floating on her back. 


Compare with nouns denoting other celestial bodies such as stars 
and planets. Here the definite and the indefinite article is used as 
with any other class noun: 


Here and there a star shone. What do you call the big star 
just above our heads? It was a cold winter night and the stars 
were shining brightly. 


But we may also find these unique nouns associated with the 
indefinite article. This takes place when we consider 
the different aspects in which the sun, the moon, etc., may appear; 
the noun is usually associated with a descriptive attribute indi- 
cating that special aspect: a full moon, a pale moon, a brilliant red 
sun, a dark blue sky, etc. In this case the class no longer comprises 
a single representative but includes several. Occasionally we find 
even the plural: 


A full moon hung in the sky amongst a silver dust of stars. 
A hot sun was high in the sky. The moon rode up, a full and brit- 
liant moon. The whole scene lay under the rays of a newly-risen 
sun. And the wind’s rustle was so gentle, and the yew-trees so 
dark, and the sickle of a moon pale in the sky. We slept in the 
open, with a dark starry sky overhead. A golden sea of wheat 
surrounds us and overhead is a clear, blue sky. The morning skies 
were heavy with autumn mists. For a few days at the end of Feb- 
ruary there came a mockery of sunshine, sad like the suns of 
autumn. 


Note.—In some set phrases earth is used with the zero-article because 
the noun acquires abstract meaning: 

What on earth do you want from me? Nothing on earth gives him a moment’s 
uneasiness. 
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The Use of the Article in Some Syntactical Relations 


1. The indefinite article is used beiore a noun predica- 
tive and this is one of the most characteristic functions of the 
indefinite article, as the noun predicative shows that the subject 
is one of a class: 


She is a student. He is a teacher. He is a member of the com- 
mission. Repin was a matchless portrait painter. 


When a noun predicative indicating a rank, state, occupation, 
etc., has the zero-article, it shows that the noun has acquired abstract 
meaning: He is rector of Moscow University. (Here rector does 
not mean one of the class but denotes a certain state or office con- 
ferred on the subject and becomes similar in meaning to the abstract 
noun rectorship.) 

The predicative usually acquires this meaning when the rank, 
State or occupation is unique: 


He is president of the Academy of Sciences (Presidentship 
has been conferred on him). He is secretary of our Party organi- 
zation. During the last ten years she has been head-teacher of 
an elementary school. He was for many years literary adviser 
of this magazine. He is director of our Institute. She is head- 
doctor of the hospital. He was appointed guardian to little Gip. 
He is dramatist first, critic next. That the novelist is poet also 
is manifest in almost everything which he has written. She is 
woman enough to understand why you are troubled. 


The same abstract meaning is associated with the noun predi- 
cative in such instances as: 


Her father, Robert Evant, was son of George Evant, a builder 
and carpenter in Derbyshire. (Elio t.) 


The abstract meaning of state, occupation, etc., is also implied 
in a noun predicative which has the zero-article when the predi- 
cative is introduced by as: 


He went on board ship as cabin boy. 


When the noun predicative identifies the subject, that is, shows 
that the subject is the very person or thing expressed by the predi- 
cative, the latter is used with the definite article: 


He is the man who brought the letter. This is the book I men- 
tioned. This is the article which has to be translated. She was 
the person responsible for the work. I presume that you are the 
director of this Institute. Is this comrade the secretary of your 
Party organization? Jack London is the author of this novel. 


2. The indefinite article is used with an apposition which de- 
notes that the head-noun is one of a class: 
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He recited The Song of the Shirt, a poem by Thomas Hood 
(one of the poems by this poet). Our house was at the end of the 
village, a little long house, with white-washed walls. Last night 
we saw The Importance of Being Earnest, a play in three acts. 
My friend, a doctor, will come to see us to-night. The river in 
spring flood rushed down the valley, a stream of molten bronze. 


The definite article is used before an apposition when it refers 
to a well-known person: 


War and Peace was written by Lev Tolstoy, the great Rus- 
sian writer. Tschaikovsky, the great Russian composer, is 
known all over the world. Lebedev, the great physicist, was 
born in 1866. I have just read the biography of Gorky, the great 
Russian novelist. 


N ot e.—The definite article is used with a noun denoting profession, rank, 
etc., when it is followed by an appositive proper name: 
The physicist Lebedev. The composer Glinka. The hunter Petrov. 


We-find the zero-article with an apposition which denotes title, 
dignity or rank, because here the appositive noun acquires the same 
abstract meaning as a noun predicative indicating state or rank: 


B. Pavlov, president of the scientific conference, made a speech 
last night. I have bought a pronouncing dictionary by D. Jones, 
professor of phonetics in the University of London. Mr. Merwin, 
president of the club, will be in the chair. 


We find the same meaning in such cases as: 


Brown married Mary Godwin, daughter of the late professor 
Godwin. (Her being the daughter of a well-known professor is 
regarded as a kind of rank characterizing Mary Godwin.) We saw 
a piece of sculpture by Mrs. Scott, wife of the late explorer. But: 
Mrs. Mowit, the wife of the artist, Mr. Jackson, his brother, and 
two of his daughters were a few others with whom I rubbed shoul- 
ders in the crowd (at the exhibition). 


Nouns denoting title, rank or dignity have the zero-article when 
these nouns follow the nouns rank, title, etc., as appositive of-phrases: 


The title of Hero of Socialist Labour was conferred upon him. 
The University conferred the dignity of Doctor on the celebrated 
scientist. ° 


3. The homogeneous parts of a sentence expressed 
by class-nouns (countables) sometimes have the zero-article in lively 
speech: 


Rider and bicycle, cart and horse were all in a heap (it was 
impossible to distinguish the separate objects in the collision). 
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4. The indefinite article is used with a class-noun (countable) 
in an exclamatory sentence beginning with the exclamatory what: 


What a lovely mcrning it was! What a clever boy he is! What 
a charming spot this is! What a noise he makes! 


Compare with interrogative sentences where a noun modified 
by the attributive pronoun what has the zero-article: 


What book are you reading? What question did he put you? 


5. We find the zero-articlein adverbial preposition- 
al phrases where the nouns have acquired abstract meaning of 
state, position, manner, etc., such as by land, on shore, at sea, on 
deck, by train, by railway, etc.: 


Peter has gone to sea—he is a sailor. (But: In summer I shall 
go to the sea—here the noun sea has its concrete meaning.) They 
all stood on deck. (But: The heavy chests were put on the deck.) 
He came here by land. There were about five hundred people 
on board the steamer. We have travelled about two thousand 
miles by land. We shall go there by train and return by aero- 
plane. 


Some prepositional set expressions connected with the parts of 
the body have the same abstract adverbial meaning marked by the 
zero-article, such as: by hand, at hand, on foot, from head to foot, from 
top to toe, off-hand: 


I was bespattered from head to foot (from top to toe). He copied 
it all by hand. I have no dictionary at hand. I came here on foot. 
He behaved quite off-hand in the matter (without thought). 


6. We find the zero-article in the so-called repetition 
groups when a noun is repeated and connected by a preposition. 
Here we clearly see the abstract meaning of the state or manner ex- 
pressed by these adverbial phrases: hand in hand, day by day, day 
in day out, arm in arm, from rock to rock, from tree to tree, etc.: 


The forces of the peace camp are growing in numbers and strength 
from day to day. At the front our heroines took their places shoul- 
der to shoulder with the men. They went hand in hand across the 
field. His health improved week by week. The mountain stream 
was leaping from rock to rock. The wild grape-vines twisted their 
coils and tendrils from tree to tree. I watched her writing: the pen 
rarely left the paper, running on from letter to letter, from word 
to word. 


7. We find the zero-article in independent constructions (n o m- 
native absolute) used as adverbial modifiers of attend- 
ing circumstances, such as: 
He stood on deck, pipe in mouth. He started on his way, 
stick in hand. He roamed about the forest, gun in hand. 
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NAMES OF MATERIALS 


1. Names of materials have the zero-article when they are used 
in a general sense, as uncountables. In this case they have either 
no attribute whatsoever or a descriptive attribute: 


Snow is white. It is very pleasant to ski on hard snow. The 
modern torpedo explodes under water. When you fall on ice, 
the fall is as hard as if on stone. I always drink boiled water. 
The cupboard is made of very hard, polished brown wood. This 
district is rich in iron. Bursting with sweet, refreshing juice, 
the grapes gleam in the sun like huge drops of sparkling water. 


2. The definite article is used with names of materials when 
they are narrowed in their meaning. This narrowing of meaning is 
shown by the context or the whole situation: 


Will you kindly pass me the sugar (which is on the table). 
I slipped and fell on the ice (of that particular place). 


Sometimes a limiting attribute is used to show that the meaning 
of the noun is narrowed: 


The water of this well is very cold. The iron of this district 
is of good quality. The snow before my window has melted. 
Note.—In some cases both the definite and the indefinite article may be 

used: 


The diving-bell is an instrument for working under (the) water. You must not 
do that; by doing so you would raise (the) dust in the room. 


3. The indefinite article may be used with names of materials 
when they denote different sorts. In such a case they become count- 
able nouns: 


It is a very good cheese. It is a very rare wine. 
The definite article may also be used if the noun denotes dif- 
ferent sorts: 
The wines of the Crimea are excellent. 


4. When a noun of material serves to denote an object made of 
that material, it turns into a class-noun (a countable noun) and may 
accordingly be used with the definite or indefinite article: 


Would you mind bringing me a glass of water? She bought 
a tin (tin — »xecTb, a tin — »xecTauKa) of condensed milk. 


ABSTRACT NOUNS 


1. Abstract nouns have the zero-article when they express abstract | 
notions in a general sense. In this case they belong to the group of 
uncountable nouns. 
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They are used without any attribute whatsoever or with a descrip- 
tive attribute: 


The young people of our country look to the future with opti- 
mism and confidence, for they know that unemployment, hunger 
and poverty have no place in their lives, as they have in the lives 
of young men and women in capitalist countries. Science is rapid- 
ly progressing in our country. He takes an active part in public 
life. We received permission to use those books. What cold 
weather! What interesting work! She is making splendid progress in 
English. He studies ancient literature. Art is given a prominent 
place in our country. The toilers of the Soviet Union of all nation- 
alities have set numerous examples of labour heroism. 

We consider the use of force to keep peoples in a state of depend- 
ence and colonial subjection a menace to the cause of peace, and we 
proclaim the right of these peoples to freedom and independence. 
(Address to the United Nations Organization, from Second World 
Congress of Partisans of Peace.) 


2. The definite article is used with abstract nouns when they are 
narrowed in their meaning. . 

The context or the whole situation shows that the meaning of 
the noun is narrowed. Very often a limiting attribute indicates that 
the abstract notion is taken in a narrowed sense: 


Phonetics is the science of sounds. I have learnt from the 
experience of others. Taking much exercise is good for the (our) 
health. As soon as the music of the band ceased, we went home. 
How the time passes at a party (at the theatre)! The surface of 
the lake glistened in the sunlight. The air was bracing. 


3. The indefinite article is used with abstract nouns when they 
express concrete instances or special aspects of the notion which they 
denote. In such cases they belong to countable nouns. This change 
of meaning is usually marked by a descriptive attribute: 


A loud noise was heard. Her report was a great success. When 
I entered that dark room a strange fear overcame me. The chil- 
dren lead a happy life in our country. He led a life of activity. 
It is a great joy to live in the land of Socialism. 


4. A number of abstract nouns are usually treated as countables 
and used with the definite or indefinite article according to the general 
rules of the use of these articles (see “The Indefinite Article” and 
“The Definite Article,” pp. 40-41): 


A warm expression appeared in her face and her eyes smiled. 
A brilliant idea occurred to him. The expression of her eyes struck 
me. Give me an example to illustrate the rule. 
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The Use of the Article with Some Abstract Nouns 


1. The definite article is used with the nouns denoting the 
parts of the day: the morning, the day, the evening, the night, 
the ajternoon: 


The day was sunny. The evening was cold. He promised to 
come in the afternoon. The rain increased with the night. 


When the nouns day, night, noon, etc., express the abstract idea 
of time but not the parts of the day, they have the zero-article. 
This meaning is found: 
a) In the prepositional phrases: by day, at night, at noon, at mid- 
night: 
He arrived late at night. We started at midnight. Owls sleep 
by day. We have lunch at noon. 


Sometimes both the zero-and the definite article may be found, 
depending on the meaning implied: 

We reached the village towards evening (time); towards the 
evening (a certain part of the day). I slept undisturbed till morning 
(time); till the morning (a certain part of the day}. 

b) When the nouns day, morning,. night, etc., are used predica- 
tively: 

When we reached home, it was already midnight. It was 
evening when she returned home. It was early morning. 

We find the zero-article in one-member sentences such as: 


Morning, cold and grey. Night, dark and starry. 
Also in: 


He made a sketch of night. 


These nouns have also the zero-article when day or morning means 
“light” and evening or night “darkness”: 


When evening (dusk, night) fell they made camp on the bank 
of the river. Night was coming on. When day broke, they contin- 
ued their way. Night covered the snow-clad earth. 


When the nouns day, evening, night, etc., have a descriptive attri- 
bute, they are used with the indefinite article: 

We met on a bright sunny day (on one of the bright sunny 
days of the year). It was a night of bitter cold. It all happened 
on a cold rainy day. It was a dark starlit night. 

We decided that we would sleep out on fine nights. I can- 


not honestly say that we had a merry evening; the rain poured 
down with quiet persistence. (J ero me.) 


2. The names of meals (dinner, breakfast, lunch, supper, tea) 
have the zero-article when they are treated as abstract nouns used 
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in a general sense. The definite or the indefinite article is used with 
these nouns when the contents of the meal or a definite meal is meant: 


We are allowed an hour for dinner. When tea was ready we 
were called downstairs. We shall discuss it at supper. Are they 
still at dinner? What will you have for tea? Call me when supper 
is ready. 

But: The dinners are very good here. The supper is in the 
basket. We have made the breakfast and washed ‘up. The lunch 
costs three shillings. Put three spoonfuls of tea into the pot, and 
make the tea. We have had a very good dinner. 


3. The nouns school, college, market, prison, jail, court, hospital, 
camp, bed, table have the zero-article when they are treated as ab- 
stract nouns and denote the state or activities associated with these 
places or the aim they serve. This is usually the case when these nouns 
are associated with the prepositions at, after, in, to, from. The abstract 
meaning has developed from the concrete meaning of these nouns: 


My children always take a walk after school. The children 
are at school now (=are being taught by their teacher). He is 
at college. We made camp when it was dark. He was taken to 
hospital. The case has already been settled out of court. Mother 
at once started for market. Get into bed again. We were 
sitting at table when the postman came. 


But when the nouns school, college, etc., are used in their origing] 
concrete meaning and indicate a particular institution, a concret 
building or object, they are used with the definite or indefinite article: 


He was director of the school where I studied. It is a very 
good school and | strongly advise you to send your child there. 
The college was outside the town. Opposite the school is a sweet- 
shop. He laid himself on the bed. They left the court together. 
Dinner was over, and we were sitting at the table, talking and 
smoking. 


Note.—The words university and institute always take the article like 
other singular class-nouns: 

He studies at the University. She has gone to the Institute. 

But: He is at school. She has gone to school. 


4. We find the zero-article with the noun fown preceded by a 
preposition when the abstract idea of town life is implied. Such mean- 
ing is usually associated with the town we live in, or the nearest 
town if we live in the country: 


Is she in town?—No, she will return to town in a month's 
time. Won’t you go to town to-morrow? I prefer living in the 
country to living in town. There is a train from town at 10 o'clock. 
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But when the noun fowv is used in its original concrete meaning, 
it may be associated with the definite or indefinite article: 


The town which we live in is situated on the Volga. He lives 
in a little town in the South. 


5. The names of languages have the zero-article: 


English in its early form was an inflected language, the nouns 
were declined much as in Greek and Latin. He speaks French 
and Italian. The student translated several articles from Russian 
into English. 


The definite article is used with the narnes of languages when 
a noun is felt to be missing: 


What is the French (word) for fable? It is not necessary to 
go to the French (language) in order to explain this word. 


It may also be used on the cover of the book: 
Translated from the German. 


The Use of the Article with Proper Nouns 


1. Proper nouns have the zero-arlicle because they are unique 
names and mark a particular person or thing without implying that 
this person or thing is one of a class. The idea of individual and class 
disappears: 


The history of Moscow faithfully and strikingly reflects the 
history of our whole country. Pushkin brought his famous “Mes- 
sage” to the house of Zinaida Volkonskaya on that memorable 
evening when her friends were gathered to say farewell to Maria 
Volkonskaya, who was leaving to follow her husband into exile 
in Siberia. Sakhalin, which is twice the size of Greece and one 
and a half times the size of Denmark, has almost as many climates 
as it has districts. 


Note 1.—A proper name of a person is used as a common noun when ap- 
plied to some other person possessing one or more of the most characteristic qual- 
ities of the bearer of that name. In this sense it may be associated with both 
the definite and the indefinite article depending on the context or the situation: 


He was the Byron of his age. He has the humour of a Dickens. Virgil was the 
Homer of the Romans. 


N o t e 2.—A proper name of a person sometimes turns into a regular common 
noun, for example, when a coat is called an ulster after the name of the Irish 
province Ulster where a special kind of material for such coats was produced. 
A raincoat is also called a mackintosh after the inventor of the water-proof ma- 
terial of which these coats are made; a car is called a Ford after the manufacturer, 
or a railway sleeping-car a Pullman after the name of the designer, etc.: 


She wore a grey mackintosh. The Maxim (a machine-gun) began to play. 
He drove a Ford (a car). 
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Note 3.—A proper name also becomes a common noun when the name of 
a painter, writer, sculptor, etc., is used to denote his work: 


It isa Rubens. The Van Dyke spoken about is in the Hermitage. 


2. Proper names are used with the definite and the indefinite 
article when they lose their unique character and the contrast between 
individual and class appears. This is found in the following instances: 

a) The definite article is used before the names of persons in the 
plural if they denote a whole family; the indefinite article is used 
to denote one member of the family: 


The Jacksons will come to see us to-night. The Petersons 
are our next-door neighbours. She has married a Jackson. 
When a Forsyte was engaged, married or born, all the For- 
sytes were present. (Galsworthy.) 
N ot e.—The indefinite article is also used in the expression: 
A certain Brown told me that. 
b) The definite article is used before proper names of persons 
when they have a limiting attribute: 


“You must be the Mr. Brown about whom he has so often 
talked,” she said. (The speaker knows several persons by that 
name and wants to point out a particular individual bearing 
that name.) The John whom J met yesterday was not the John 
with whom we were at school together. 


The same refers to geographical names: 


In War and Peace we have before us a marvellous panora- 
ma of the Russia that withstood Napoleon’s invasion and dealt 
a death-blow to his power. (The Russia implies Russia at a certain 
period of her history). The England which he found on his return 
differed greatly from the England of his schooldays. The street 
reminded one a little of the London which Thackeray knew on 
that side of the river. 


3. The proper name of a person is also used with the definite 
article when it has an attribute showing the person in a particular 
state or mood, or giving it a permanent characteristic: 


The frightened Mary cried for help. The timid Martha said 
nothing. The disappointed Edward turned home. The curious 
John was eager to hear the news. The restless Byron travelled 
all over Europe. 

The dreamy Caleb still stood, watching his blind daughter, 
with the same expression on his face. (Dickens.) 


When the attribute is closely connected with the noun and has 
emotional colouring, the noun has the zero-article as the whole phrase 
(the adjective with the noun) is treated as a proper noun, a kind of 
nickname. Such adjectives as young, old, little, poor, dear, honest often 
form close groups with the noun they modify: 
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One of the tall boys was young Thomas. Poor Tom was often 
in trouble. Poor Tilly Slowboy was always in a state of gaping 
admiration. It was pleasant to see little Dot with her baby in 
her arms. 


The same with alliteration: 


Tiny Tim entered the room. Bouncing Billy (a clown) showed 
us some of his famous tricks. Simple Simon is a simpleton (npo- 
cTak) in a well-known nursery rhyme. 


But the definite article is used when a limiting attribute follows 
the name of a person preceded by one of the above-mentioned adjec- 
tives: 

He was never to see again the poor Dick of his schooldays. 

The poor Tilly Slowboy of Dickens’ story was a foundling brought 

up by public charity. 


_ The same close connection of the attribute with the noun is found 
when the names of countries or towns have a geographical or his- 
torical attribute: 


Southern France. Heroic Stalingrad. Ancient Egypt. Feudal 
Europe. His speciality is the history of ancient Rome. Living- 
stone perished in Central Africa. Her parents live in Southern 
England. No writer of the time gives us a more vivid picture of 
Elizabethian London. It is not an accident that the fascist armies 
experienced their first defeat on Russian soil—at the gates of 
the famous city Kalinin and young Stalinogorsk. 


Also when English people call their country Qld England and 


Merry E ngland. 


4. Nouns in direct address have the zero-article as the noun also 
becomes here a kind of proper name: 


Have you ever met with such a case, professor? Is there any 
hope that the patient will recover, doctor? Come here, child. 


5. When nouns indicating relationship, such as father, mother, 
sister, brother, aunt, etc., are used by the members of the family or 
by intimate friends, they are treated as proper names and have the 
zero-article: 


Has Jack come home? Has Father come home? I shall tell 
Mother about it. Mother has gone to the library. Father has not 
come yet. I have received a letter from Uncle. Aunt will come 
to see us to-morrow. 


Also with the nouns: nurse, baby, cook, master, mistress: 


Nurse will take you for a walk. Cook has gone to market. 
How is baby? 
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Or when a proper name is added to the nouns aunt, sister, cousin, 
etc: 
Uncle John is coming to see us to-morrow. Cousin Jack has 
gone to London. I am expecting Aunt Augusta. 


6. The definite article is used with the names of ships, hotels, 
newspapers, magazines, etc.: 


The “Sedov” is a fine boat. We arranged to meet at four 
o’clock at the “Christopher Columbus” (an inn). The “Georgia” 
dropped anchor late in the night. The yacht whose name was 
the “Arrow” soon left the harbour. Over the door was painted 
“The Union Hotel.” I read all the English newspapers that are 
to be had at our library, the Daily Worker, the Workers’ Weekly. 


7. The definite article is used with the names of the following 
countries: the U.S.S.R., the Caucasus, the Crimea, the Ukraine, the 
Transvaal, the Netherlands (the Low Countries), the U.S.A., the West 
Indies. 

Also with provinces: the Ruhr, the Riviera; with towns: the Hague; 
with groups of inslands: the Canaries, the Hebrides; with the names of 
deserts: the Sahara, the Gobi: 


The Caucasus is very rich in mineral springs. New areas for 
cotton growing have developed in the Ukraine, the Crimea, and 
the lower regions of the Volga. When a boy of ten, he left England 
for the West Indies. The Rhine flows into the North Sea, north 
of the Hague. When we consider the scanty vegetation of the 
Sahara, we cannot wonder that animal life is but sparingly 
‘scattered over its surface. 


8. The definite article is used with the names of chains gf moun- 
tains (the Alps, the Urals). Single mountain peaks generally 
have the zero-article: 


Mont Blanc is the highest peak of the Alps. Central Asia is 
a country of sharp contrasts; side by side with the towering system 
of the Tian-Shan and the Pamirs, we find vast lowlands and even 
depressions below the sea level. The ascent of Ararat is difficult. 
The Cambrian Range includes all the Welsh mountains, the highest 
of which is Snowdon. Vesuvius and Etna are in the South of 
Europe. The eternal snows of Elbrus gleamed in the sun. 


Notice: the North Cape, the Cape of Good Hope; but Cape Horn, 
Cape Cod: 
The daring adventurer rounded the Cape of Good Hope. Cape 
Horn was named after the Dutch mariner who first doubled it. 
9. The definite article is used with the names of oceans and seas, 
lakes and rivers, straits, channels and bays: 
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The Baltic Sea is stormy in winter. The liner crossed the 
Atlantic Ocean in seven days. Geneva is situated on the shores 
of the Leman (a lake). Last summer we went down the Volga. 
The valley of the Amazon is divided into an upper and lower 
basin by the Rio Negro. A remarkable feature of the Pacific 
Ocean is the vast groups of small islands with which it is crowded. 
The ship ran on a rock in the Bay of Biscay. 


The English Channel, the Straits of Dover, the Suez Canal, the 
Gulf of Mexico. But: Hudson Bay, Hudson Strait. 

Note 1.—The word sea or ocean may be dropped with some adjectival 
names of seas and oceans: the Atlantic, the Pacific; the Baltic, the Caspian, the 
Mediterranean: 


The Baltic is very stormy in winter. Far below us lay the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean. 


“Note 2.—Names of rivers sometimes take the word river after the first 
element whether it is a proper name, a common name, or an adjective: the 
Amazon River, the Illinois River, the Orange River, the Yellow River. 


Note 3.—The zero-article is found when the words lake, loch (Scotch), 
lough (Irish) precede the name: 


Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls. (B y ron.) They lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Loch Katrine. 


Note 4.—The name of a river has the zero-article when it is joined by 
the preposition on (upon) to the name of a town: 


Shakespeare was born at Stratford-on-Avon. Newcastle-upon-Tyne had a 
strong fortress. 
But: Frankfort-on-(the)-Main. Rostov-on-(the)-Don. 


Note 5.—Some adverbial expressions have the zero-article: up Thames, 
South Thames, beyond Trent: 


We spent the summer in a little bungalow down Thames. A large part of the 
country beyond Trent was in a state of barbarism. The Alice was steaming fuli 
speed up Thames. 


10. Compound names of places, monuments, etc., the first part 
of which is a proper name, and the second, a common noun, have the: 
zero-article: Eddystone Lighthouse, London Bridge, Cawsand Bay, 
Hyde Park, Kensington Gardens. 


11. The definite article is used with the names of buildings formed: 
in a different way from those mentioned in § 10: The Red Square, 
The Kremlin, The Hermitage, The Tower, The British Museum,, 
The Mansion House. 


12. The names of streets have generally the zero-article: Oxford 
Street, Broad Street, Chancery Lane, Charing Cross. 
But: the Strand, the High Street, the Mall. 


13. Geographical proper names often present an appositive 
of-phrase following such a common noun as city, tewn, isle, lake, 
republic, straits, etc.: the town of Forres, the Isle of Man, the Lake 
of Geneva, the Straits of Dover, the Bay of Biscay. 
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The common noun governs the proper noun by means of the pre- 
position of. 

In Russian in ropox Mocxsa the proper noun (Mocxsa) is not 
coxcred by the common noun ropog, but agrees with it in its case 
orm. 

With the names of rivers, lakes and mountains the English and 
the Russian constructions coincide: the river Thames—pexa Temaa; 
Lake Ontario—o3epo Outapuo; Mount Everest—ropa Spepect 


There lived at this time three old women in the town of Forres. 

The hill of Dunsinane is upon one side of the great valley 
and the forest of Birnam upon the other. When Macduff got into 
his province of Fife... he rode on faster than before towards 
his own castle of Kennoway. (Scott.) 


14. The definite article is used before the names of the four car- 
dinal points—the north, the south, the east, the west: 


The British Isles are bounded on the north and west by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the east the North Sea separates them from 
Germany. We spent our summer vacations in the South. 


Note. —The names of the cardinal points have the zero-article when 
used adverbially indicating direction: 

We did not go farther south. They sailed north. He roamed all over the 
country from north to south and from east to west. 


15. The names of seasons, months, and days have the zero- 
article. The definite article is used with these names when there 
is a limiting attribute pointing to a definite season, month or day. 
Sometimes, the attribute is not expressed but only understood: 


it happened about the beginning of May. In winter the sun 
sets much earlier than in summer. I shall see her on Monday. 
If we could only wait till Sunday, he would accompany us. 

But: The winter of 1812 was very severe. The May of 1930. 
was very warm. In (the) summer, of course, most of my pupils 
will take wing like birds of passage. I shall certainly stay until 
(the) autumn. 

The sober autumn entered mild. (Burns.) 


Note 1.—The definite article is often used in connection with the prepo- 
sitions in and during: 


It is‘a pretty sight to see these orchards in the spring. Do you take long boat 
trips in the summer? It is pleasant to live in the country during the summer. 
In the early spring we shall go to the country. 


Note 2.—We find the zero-article when the word lasé# or next (with the 
meaning of the Russian npomwabil and 6yaymui) is added: 

The conference will take place next autumn. I spent last summer at the sea- 
side. I saw her last Monday. I hope to see you next Sunday. 

The definite article is used when last and next are considered in relation to 
a past moment: 

He went to Leningrad on Sunday: the next Sunday he was back in Moscow 
again. They met on the last Friday of the old year. 
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Place of the Article 


1. The article is generally placed before the noun or its 
attribute: 


I am reading an article. I am reading an English article (the 
leading article, a newspaper article). 


2. In the following cases the article is placed after the 
attribute: 


a) The definite article follows the pronouns all and both: 


All the people present voted in his favour. I have read both 
the books you mentioned. 


b) The indefinite article follows the demonstrative pronoun 
such and the exclamatory what: 


Never has the world witnessed stich a battle as that for Stalin- 
grad. I have never seen such a storm. What a well-organized 
collective farm! What a beautiful Russian folk dance she per- 
formed! 


c) The indefinite article isplaced between an adjective 
used as an attribute and its noun if the adjective 
is preceded by one of the following adverbs: as, so, too, how: 


So beautiful a tree should not be destroyed. How happy a 
time we had on our holiday! It is too difficult a task to be done 
in so short a time. 


d) Both articles are used after half: 


I spent half the morning in packing. It will be half a morning’s 
work, I bought half a basket of eggs. 
Note.—lIf Aalf forms a compound with some nouns, the article is put before 


the compound noun or its attribute: 
He promised us a half-holiday. The first half-hour passed. 


THE ADJECTIVE 


1. The adjective is a part of speech which includes words express- 
ing the attributes of substances (good, difficult, green). 


2. The main syntactical function of an adjective in the sentence 
is that of an attribute: 


It was a sunny day. The snow fell in large, fluffy flakes. 
Little Dorrit became a very good dressmaker. 


The adjective may also be used as a predicative in a 
nominal (compound) predicate: 

The day was sunny. The snowflakes were large and fluffy. 
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The ee is modified by an adverb which has the syntactical 
function of an adverbial modifier to the adjective: 


Are you quite ready? It is rather chilly to-day. 


3. In Old English, adjectives were inflected for case, number 
and gender, agreeing with the noun they modified. But in the course 
of time these inflexions were levelled to -e and finally discarded 
(at the end of the Middle English period, 1400-1500). Thus in Mod- 
ern English adjectives have no inflexions of case, number or gender. 

The only change of form that adjectives undergo is for de- 
grees of comparison: long, longer, longest (synthetical 
forms), beautiful, more beautiful, most beautiful (analytical forms). 


4. As to word-building, the adjective possesses some typical suf- 
fixes, such as -ful, -less, -ous, -ish, -some, etc.: beautifal, sunless, 
numerous, childish, troublesome. : 

There are also compound adjectives such as ice-cold, life-long, 
breast-high, heart-rending, upright, inborn. 

5. Adjectives make our speech more expressive and precise. The 
role of adjectives is especially great in fiction. Compare the following 
descriptive passages: 

The moon rose above the tops of the mountains. The sea was 
flooded with light. 

A brilliant moon rose above the craggy tops of the distant 
mountains. The calm sea was flooded with silvery light. 


According to their meaning and grammatical characteristics, 
adjectives are divided into: 

a) qualitative adjectives (kayectBenabie npuaara- 
TeJIbHBe), 

b) relative adjectives  (ornocwtenpanie npnaara- 
TebHHe). 

Qualitative adjectives denote qualities of size, 
shape, colour, etc., which an object may possess in various degrees. 
Therefore qualitative adjectives have degrees of comparison: 


My room is large, but yours is still larger. Mary is the best 
student of the group. 


Qualitative adjectives have corresponding adverbs derived by 
means of the suffix -ly (quick—quickly, bright—brightly) or homo- 
nymous in form with the adjective (fast—fast, loud—loud[ly]). 


Relative adjectives express qualities which character- 
ize an object through its relation to another object: woollen gloves (gloves 
made of wool), wooden houses (houses made of wood), Siberian wheat 
(wheat from Siberia). 

Relative adjectives have no degrees of comparison. 

In English the number of relative adjectives is limited. 


A few relative adjectives are formed from nouns by means of 
the suffix -en (wooden, woollen); many relative adjectives are con- 
verted from nouns (silk, gold, cotton). Adjectivized nouns are also 
freely used with the meaning of relative adjectives: a summer day,'a 
wood flower, the Moscow theatres. (See “Adjectivized Nouns,” p. 38—40.) 

There is no hard and fast line of demarcation between qualitative 
and relative adjectives; a relative adjective may acquire the meaning 
of a qualitative one: 


a silver watch (relative) an iron bridge (relative) 
a silver stream (qualitative) an iron will (qualitative). - 


Note the use of the forms in -en when the relative adjectives 
gold, flax, wax, silk acquire qualitative meaning: 


a gold chain—golden hair a flax flower—flaxen hair 
a wax candle—waxen cheeks a silk dress—silken hair. 


Some of the forms in -en are now archaic: an oaken chair. 


Degrees of Comparison 


1. There are two degrees of comparison: the comparative 
and the superlative, in contrast to which the adjective 
expressing the simple quality without comparison is said to be in 
the positive degree. 


2. The adjective in the positive with as... as expresses an 
equal degree: : 


My task is as easy as yours. My room is as large as hers. The 
students got as many books as they needed. Have you got as 
much recom as you want? 


In a corresponding negative sentence not so... asis used: . 


My task is not so easy as yours. My room is not so large as hers. 
The day was not so warm as she had hoped it would be. 
There is no other spot so peaceful as this. The moon doesn’t rotate 
on its axis. in so short a time as the earth, does it? 


3. Comparison of superiority is expressed by the'com- 
parative or the superlative degree of the adjective; the comparative 
is followed by the conjunction than: 


My experiment is more interesting than his, but yours. i's 
the most interesting. He is much stronger than I. This ornament 
is the most perfect specimen I have ever seen. The struggle for 
peace is the noblest and foftiest undertaking in the conditions 
of to-day. i ; 
The comparative and superlative of inferiority are formed 

by adding less and least: eins 
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The instigators of war are weak, less numerous than the par- 
tisans of peace. 


But in spoken language this form is usually replaced by the nega- 
tive of the comparison of equality: 


It is less cold than it was yesterday—lIt is not so cold as it 
was yesterday. 


4, The comparative and the superlative degrees are formed in 
two ways: 


a) by the inflexion [9], [ist], in spelling -er, -est (synthetical 
forms): long, longer, longest; 

b) by adding more and most (analytical forms): interesting, more 
interesting, most interesting: 


The people of the U.S.S.R. are becoming more and more pros- 
perous all the time and their life is becoming more and more 
happy. 


Adjectives in the superlative degree always imply limitation 
and thus a noun with an adjective in the superlative degree has the 
definite article: 


This is the nearest way to our Institute. He is the tallest boy 
in the class. 


, Notice the use of the definite article with a comparative when 
followed by an of-phrase: 


He is the taller of the two. 


5. The following adjectives form their degrees of comparison by 
adding [9] and [rst], in spelling -er, -est: ; 


a) all adjectives of one syllable: fall, taller, tallest, 
large, larger, largest; slow, slower, slowest; dark, darker, darkest. 


b) adjectives of two syllables ending in -y, -er, -ow, 
-ble: happy, happier, happiest, clever, cleverer, cleverest; narrow, 
narrower, narrowest; able, abler, ablest. 


c) adjectives of two syllables which have the stress on the last 
syllable: complete, completer, completest; concise, conciser, concisest. 


When the style requires, all these adjectives may form their 
degrees of comparison by adding more and most: 


The day is more bright and beautitul to-day than it was yester- 
day. (See also the example to point 4 b):—more and more pros- 
perous and more and more happy.) 


6. All other adjectives form their degrees of comparison analyti- 
cally by adding more and most: famous, more famous, most famous; 
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productive, more productive, most productive, successful, more suc- 
cessful, most successful. 


7. In compound adjectives the first element is compared by means 
of the inflexion -er, -est, as long as the two elements preserve their 
separate meaning: Well-known, better-known, best-known. But forms 
with more and most are also used: far-fetched, more far-fetched, most far- 
fetched. 


The change is even deeper-rooted than that. A prouder-hearted 
man I never met. : 


A better and more kind-hearted man does not exist. 


8 Spelling rules. Adjectives ending in -y with a preceding 
consonant change -y into -i before -er and -est: easy, easier, easiest; 
happy, happier, happiest. But: shy, shyer, shyest; sly, slyer, slyest 
(where y belongs to the root of the word). 


Adjectives ending in -e drop this letter before -er and -est: wise, 
wiser, wisest; brave, braver, bravest. 

Adjectives of one syllable which end in a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a short vowel double this consonant before-er, 
-est: big, bigger, biggest; dim, dimmer, dimmest; hot, hotter, hottest; 
sad, sadder, saddest. 

9. When two things are compared, the comp ara- 
tive degree should be used; when more than two, the 
superlative: 


1 cbserved all day that Mr. Murdstone was graver and steadier 
than the two gentlemen. (Dickens.) John is taller than Peter. 
Heis the tallest of the three boys. Lomonosov is acknowledged to 
be one of the greatest Russian scientists. 


But in colloquial English the superlative degree i is 
sometimes used instead of the comparative: 


This is the shortest of the two roads. 


10. When two things are compared, the word other is sometimes 
used with the name of ‘the second object to make the expression more 
precise: 


Sparrows are more common than any other birds. His study 
is larger than any other room in the house. 


In the superlative degree, all is used, as in: 
This is the finest picture of all. 
11. Comparatives are intensified by means of: 
a) repetition: 
The light grew fainter and fainter. He became more and 
more impatient. It grew darker and darker. The man on the hill 
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watched the steamer gradually growing smaller and smaller 
until only a black speck was barely discernible on the horizon. 


b) such words or phrases as far, still, ever, much, a great deal, etc.: 


He was far more than a translator. The old house had a still 
more dilapidated look. England is far larger than Scotland. The 
idea of fighting for peace is finding ever greater access to the 
hearts and minds of all the world’s honest people. 


The superlative degree is emphasized by placing very, by far, 
etc., before the superlative, or by means of the adjectives possible, 
imaginable, etc., placed after the noun: 


It is the best means possible. He is by far the best worker 
at our factory. She is the very best dairy-maid on our farm. 


We find a double comparative in lesser which has 
the meaning of “less important,” “smaller”: Lesser Asia (usually 
Asia Minor—Manax Asus), the Lesser Bear (Manaa Meypequua), 
lesser lights (smaller lights): Some of the lesser (the less important) 
works are ascribed to Homer. Lesser is rarely used now. 


12. The superlative degree is sometimes used when the thing 
spoken of is not compared but is regarded as possessing a certain 
quality in a very high degree: 


I shall do it with the greatest (=very great) pleasure. The 
letter was written in the kindest terms. 


Note.—In such sentences as /t is a most interesting book, the word most 
does not form the analytical superlative degree of the adjective, but is used to 
show a high degree of the quality possessed by the noun book. In such a case most 
is unstressed or medium-stressed, whereas when it forms the analytical super- 
lative degree of the adjective, most and the adjective have even stress. 

Compare: 

It is the most interesting book I have ever read (camaa uuTepecnas KHHra M3 
BC€X MHOIW MpoynTaHHelx).It is a most interesting book (Becbma HHTepecHas KHHTAa). 
Please continue your most interesting story. His father was a most daring hunter. 
re beautiful flowers everywhere greet the eye and most fragrant perfumes 
ill the air. 

In the sentence It is the most interesting book I have ever read the word most 
is not a part of the sentence (ueH mpensomenna): it is only a part (4acTb) of 
the analytical form of the superlative degree of the adjective interesting. \n the 
sentence It is a most interesting book the word most is an adverb; it is an adverbial 
modifier of degree to the attribute interesting (a most interesting=very 
interesting). 


13. When a noun is preceded by most, the zero-article is used: 
a) when the noun is taken in a general sense: 


Most sand is yellow. Most leaves are green. Most mistakes 
are made through carelessness. He finds most pleasure in reading. 
A good rule must cover all or most individual cases. 


b) when the statement is made about a considerable majority; 
in such a case most is followed by an of-phrase: 
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Most of the parachutists landed safely. The men have been 
hard at work most of the day. Most of the sand is quite wet. 
Most of his mistakes are made through carelessness. Most of 
these boys are exceedingly clever. 


But when the highest degree of some quantity is expressed, most 
must be preceded by the definite article: 


In summer we have the most thunderstorms. The subject 
requires the most knowledge. The last two days I had the most 
_ time. 


Irregular Forms of Comparison 


1. Some adjectives have irregular forms of comparison. 
a) A few adjectives have sup p1letive forms of comparison: 


Positive | Comparative Superlative 
good better best 
well 
bad worse worst 
many. more most 
much 
little less least 


b) A few adjectives have two forms of comparison. The 
second form has a special meaning and is actually a separate word: 


Positive | Comparative Superlative 
far farther farthest 
further furthest 
near nearer { oe 
later latest 
uate { latter { last 
older oldest 
aa { elder { eldest 


2. Late and later refer to time. Latest has also the meaning of 
“most recent.” Latter and last are used with reference to order. 
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The musician played his latest composition. This is the latest 
edition of the book. The fast edition of this book is sold out. 
That is the last news we heard of him (we have heard no more 
of him). This is the latest news we have heard of him (we expect 
to hear something more). John and Peter are two of our pupils; 
the former is a boy of ten, the latter, a boy of twelve. 


3. Nearest refers to distance, next is used when order 
is meant: 


My next care will be to find the nearest way to the next vil- 
lage. He is my nearest relation. Next day; next year; next door. 
The nearest village—at the shortest distance (6nmxafmas). 
The next village—immediately following another (cnegyromtaa). 


4. Older and oldest denote age and long duration: 
She is older than you. It is the oldest building in our town. 


Elder and eldest are used to distinguish members of the same 
family, also when speaking of people higher in rank and authority. 
Elder is never followed by than: 


My elder brother is six years older than I am. She is my elder 
sister. He is the eldest and the most respected member of our 
kolkhoz. Johnny, tell me what the younger girls were doing 
while the elder ones spent their time on the boat. 


Elder can be used as a noun: 
They are our elders. 


Older is always an adjective. 
Note that when than is used, older is equines when referring to 
members of the same family: 


He is older than his sister. 


But: He is the elder of the two brothers. She is the eldest 
of the three sisters. This boy is the elder of the two (brothers). 


5. Farther, farthest—further, furthest are used with reference to 
distance. But ‘only further is used to express that something 
will follow: 


The school is at the farthest (furthest) end of the village. 
From the furthest west to the furthest east stretched fields and 
meadows. Further discussion will follow. Further details are 
unnecessary. 


6. Less and least are used with names of materials and abstract 
nouns (uncountables): 


The least noise makes him nervous. There is less water in this 
stream now. I have still less experience in this matter than he. 
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With class-nouns (countables) smaller and smallest are used: 


“T wanted to show you my little dog,” he said. “It’s the 
smallest dog in the whole world.” 


Substantivized Adjectives 


1. In languages in which adjectives are inflected they are freely 
substantivized. The inflected form of the adjective shows whether a 
singular or a plural is meant, masculine, feminine or neuter gender. 
Compare the Russian: TIpexpacnoe jom«Ho 6pirb Bemuuapo. (IT y w- 
K HH.) Otpaxkuble He 3HaloT mperpag. CxiTpili romogHoro He pa3yMeerT. 

In the earlier periods of the English language adjectives were 
freely substantivized with singular and plural meaning. We still 
find the singular in: None but the brave deserves the fair. (Dr y den.) 

But in Modern English, where adjectives have lost number in- 
flexions, the use of substantivized adjectives is limited. 


2. In Modern English substantivized adjectives are: 


a) Either wholly substantivized (converted into 
nouns), that is, they acquire all the characteristics of nouns: they 
have plural and possessive case inflexions and may be associated 
with the definite and indefinite articles (a native, two natives, the 
native’s hut). 


b) Or partially substantivized, that is, they 
take only the definite article, but are neither inflected for the plural, 
nor can they be used in the possessive case (the young, the old, the 
future, the useful). 


Partially Substantivized Adjectives 
1. Partially substantivized adjectives denote: 


a) All the persons possessing the quality mentioned by 
the adjective as a group, but not separate individuals: 


Books for the young. Schools for the deaf and dumb. Robin 
Hood and his merry men hated the rich and loved and protected 
the poor. 

“I came here,” he said, “because | felt it my duty to aid the 
hurt and the sick.” (Fast.) 


If separate individuals are meant, some noun (man, person, 
people) must be added: a rich man, an idle person. 
Some past and present participles also belong here: 


All the wounded were evacuated. First aid was given to the 
injured. The unemployed gathered on Tower Hill. 
Note 1.—Adjectives implying nations ending in -sh and -ch are used with 


the definite article to denote the whole nation. If separate members of the nation 
are meant, the nouns man (men), woman (women) or people are added: The Eng- 
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lish. The Irish. The French. The Dutch. But: A Dutchman, two Englishmen, 
three Frenchwomen. 


Note 2.—When two partially substantivized adjectives are connected by 
and, the zero-article is generally used: 
Gorky is read and reread by all, old and young. 


b) Abstract notions: the useful, the beautiful, the pic- 
turesque, the agreeable, etc.: 


All the peoples of the U.S.S.R. work for the common good. 
In this building good sense and good taste combine to produce 
a happy union of the comfortable and the graceful. 

The mirth of Mr. Bob Sawyer was rapidly ripening into the 


furious; Mr. Ben Allen was fast relapsing into the sentimental. 
(Dickens.) 


2. We have also substantivized adjectives used with a singular 
meaning in the following set prepositional phrases: 


He answered in the affirmative (in the negative). We slept 
in the open. The fire broke out in the dead of night. He touched 
my heart to the quick. My request is so out of the usual that 
I feel embarrassed. He is leaving England for geod. All of a 
sudden the door burst open. 


On the whole, in the main, in short, in general, etc. 


3. A compa rative is substantivized in the phrases: 
to get the better of something; a change for the better. 


4. Superlatives are substantivized in the following ex- 
pressions: /t is all for the best. He was at his best. A few days 
after he breathed his last. Are you tired? Not in the least. 


Wholly Substantivized Adjectives 
(Adjectives Converted into Nouns) 


1. Anumber of adjectiveshavebeen wholly substantiv- 
ized; they have acquired all the characteristics of nouns: a native, 
a relative, a savage, a criminal, a black, a white, a liberal, a radical, 
a conservative, a European, a proletarian: 


He is a relative of mine. He lived many years among savages. 
In the distance we saw a native’s hut. Progressives everywhere 
and always are believers in lasting peace among nations. A 
progressive who does not stand for peace is inconceivable. 


2. To the same group belong the following adjectives denoting nation- 
ality: a Russian, an American, a Norwegian, a Belgian, a German, an Ita- 
lian, aGreek. (A Russian, two Russians, a Norwegian, two Norwegians). 

Note.—Names ending in -ss, -se have one form for both numbers: a Chinese, 
two Chinese, the Chinese; a Swiss, two Swiss, the Swiss. 
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The names of languages Russian, Norwegian, English, etc., also 
belong to wholly substantivized adjectives: 


He speaks excellent English. Her French is not very good. 
It is a translation from the German. 


3. To the same group belong some past participles 
which are used in the singular and plural, but have one form for 
both numbers: 


Judgment was suspended until the accused had offered his 
(or their) defence. The deceased’s heart had always been weak. 


4. Some adjectives fully converted into nouns are used only in 
the plural: goods, greens, sweets, valuables, movables: 


A woman has come with a truck of greens. Just then some 
carts loaded with vegetables drove into the village. 


5. Names of colours also belong to wholly substantiv- 
ized adjectives. When used in a general sense, they are treated as 
uncountables; when denoting shades of colours, they are treated 
ei countables and may be used with the indefinite article and in the 
plural: 


Blue suits you best. Red is my favourite colour. The sky was 


a pale blue. The green of the trees was exquisite against the sky. 
The trees in the garden were turning yellows and browns. 


THE NUMERAL 


1. The numeral is a part of speech which includes words denoting 
number. 


2. Numerals may be used in the same functions in which nouns 
and adjectives are used: 

Twelve were absent (noun function—subject). The first is 
mine (noun function—subject). Give me the second (noun func- 
tion—object). There are five chairs in the room (adjective func- 
tion—attribute). It was the first English book I read (adjective 
function—attribute). 


3. The chief classes of numerals are cardinals and or- 
dinals. 


Cardinal Numerals 


1. Cardinal numerals (one, two, three, four, etc.) are 
used in counting, answering the question “How many?”: 


I had to pay twenty roubles. There were thirty-two stu- 
dents in the classroom. 
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2. Notice the following: five [faiv], but fifteen [frf’ti:n] and fifty 
(’frfti]; four [fo:], fourteen [fo:'ti:n], but forty [’fo:tr]. 

The ¢een-numerals have stress on the last syllable 
if they are not followed by a noun (thir’teen, fif’teen). When they 
are used with a noun, the stress is on the first syllable (‘thirteen books, 
‘fifteen pencils). 

3. All the cardinal numerals may become nouns and may take a 
plural ending: The nine played an excellent game. They formed by 
fours. Thousands went to the meeting. 

Million is the only numeral that can take the plural form when 
multiplied and not followed by another numeral, but then it is used 
as a noun and followed by the preposition of: Five million inhabit- 
ants or five millions of inhabitants. Eight million workers or eight 
millions of workers. 

The plural form of hundred and thousand is used when no numeral 
precedes or when the pronoun some is used: in these cases the numer- 
als hundred and thousand are substantivized: Thousands of workers. 
Some hundreds of school children. The people in their hundreds of 
millions long for peace. We are planting forest belts on millions and 
millions of acres. 

Not e.—Hundred, thousand and million must always be preceded by a or 
one; one is generally used when smaller numbers follow: a hundred, one hundred 
and forty-five. 


4. Notice the following: 

a) To count by tens, hundreds, thousands; also by the hundred, by 
the thousand, etc. 

b) a dozen—12, a score—20, three score—60. 

c) half-an-hour, three miles and a half or three and a half miles; 
a quarter of an hour. 


In chronology we generally count by hundreds: Jn 1930—in nine- 
teen hundred and thirty or in nineteen thirty. 


Fractional Numbers 


In fractional numbers the numerator is a cardinal 
and the denominator is an ordinal (used as a noun): 
two-thirds, three-sixths. 

Notice the following: Decimal fractions: 1.62=one, point (decimal) 
six, two. 

Ordinal Numerals 

l. Ordinal numerals (first, second, third, fourth, etc.) de- 

note the position or order of persons or things in a series; they an- 


swer the question “Which?” Most of the ordinal numerals are formed 
from cardinal numerals by means of the suffix -th (seventh, four- 
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teenth, twentieth), except first, second, and third. Notice also the spell- 
ing of fifth, eighth, ninth, twelfth: 


Charles is sitting in the first row. He plays the second violin. 
It is our fourth lesson. 


2. Ordinal numerals are usually preceded by the definite 
article: the first, the second, the tenth, the one hundred and twenty- 
fifth: The fifth lesson is more difficult than the second. 


The indefinite article may also be used with first, 
second, third, etc.: The second voyage=out of a definite number of voy- 
ages. A second voyage=an additional voyage=one more. 


The second voyage he made was the most adventurous one. 
In 1920 he went to explore the sources of the Nile; two years la- 
ter he made a second voyage to Africa. May I ask you for a second 
cup of tea? The second cup of tea I prefer to drink without sugar. 
Couldn’t you read it a third time? I hope you will read it more 
fluently the third time. 


3. In ordinal groups only the last member of the group takes the 
ordinal forms: thirty-fifth, two hundred and second. 


4. Notice the following: Chapter I, page 20—the first chapter, 
chapter one, but: page twenty. Moscow, July 15th, 1951 (written lan- 
guage) =Moscow, the fifteenth of July, nineteen hundred and fifty one 
(spoken language). In every-day speech: January first, July fifteen. 
In correspondence often: 15/7/52. 


THE PRONOUN 


{. Pronouns have certain specific characteristics of their own 
with regard to both meaning and form, although their syntactical 
functions are similar to those of nouns and adjectives. 

In common with nouns and adjectives, pronouns denote things 
and qualities of things, but they do not name or describe them as 
nouns and adjectives do. Pronouns have very general, relative mean- 
ing. Thus, the indication of a person by means of a personal pronoun 
varies depending on the speaker, e. g., one and the same person may 
be denoted by /, you or he: when a person speaks of himself,-he calls 
himself J; addressing him, we call him you; speaking about him, we 
refer to him as he. In the same way possessive pronouns indicate 
relative possession depending on the actual speaker, and one and 
the same thing possessed by a certain person may be referred to as 
my book, your book or his book. 

The indication of a thing by means of the demonstrative pro- 
nouns this and that is determined by the whole situation—any object 
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which is near the speaker is referred to as this, any object which is 
far from him is referred to as that. 

Compare with the indication of things and qualities by means 
of nouns or adjectives. The indication of an object by means of the 
noun table does not depend on the actual speaker or situation—this 
object will always be called table, by any speaker and in any situa- 
tion. The same with the indication of qualities by means of adjec- 
tives: a square table, a large room, a clever boy. 


2. According to their syntactical functions pronouns may be 
classed asnoun-pronouns andadjective-pronouns: 


a) Noun-pronouns: 


I am reading (subject). Charles can do this (object). It is he 
(predicative). 


b) Adjective-pronouns: 
My book is here (attribute). Give me some sugar (attribute). 


Some pronouns are used only as noun-pronouns (personal 
pronouns, the interrogative who, the reciprocal each other, one an- 
other, etc.); other pronouns are used only as adjective-pronouns 
(possessive pronouns in the conjoint form, the indefinite pro- 
noun every). 

But the majority of pronouns have both noun and adjective func- 
tions. 


3. In common with nouns, noun-pronouns have number and 
case forms. 


Case. The case system of pronouns differs from that of nouns. 
Some pronouns have the nominative and the objective case (personal 
pronouns, the interrogative who). Some pronouns have the common 
and the possessive case (somebody, each other, etc.). But most pro- 
nouns have no case form whatsoever. 

The case system of personal pronouns (and the interrogative who) 
which comprises the nominative and the objective is at pres- 
ent in a state of transition. There is a strong tendency to use 
the nominative case when the pronoun precedes the verb even if its 
function is that of an object: Who did you see there? Who were you 
talking to? 


When the pronoun follows the verb, there is a pronounced tend- - 
ency to use the objective case, even if the function of the pronoun 
is that of a predicative: /¢ is me. 


In careless speech /t is him (her, us) is also frequent. 


Number. Pronouns also express number: singular and plural. 
But with a few exceptions (one—ones, other—others, yourself—your- 
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selves) pronouns do not indicate the plural by the general plural 
inflexion of the noun -s [z(s-1z)}. The demonstrative pronouns this 
and that have quite peculiar plural forms: these and those. There 
are pronouns which are only singular in meaning (each, every, some- 
body, something, much, little); others are only plural (many, few, 
both, several). Many pronouns have one form for the singular and 
plural meaning (all, any, some, who, which). 

In personal pronouns the plural of the Ist person we is a quite 
‘peculiar plural in its meaning. We is not /+/+/ ... (compare with 
the plural books which is book+book+-book...). The pronoun we 
is very vague in its meaning and does not show whom the speaker 
includes besides himself. We may be: a) [-+-thou; b) I+you; c) I +he 
(she, they). Compare the Russian expressions: MEI c TO6OH, MBI Cc HEM, 
MBI c BaMH, etc.: 


We must go there immediately (=/+-thou, if addressing only 
one person; /-+-you, if addressing more than one). We, doctors, 
know it perfectly well (=/-+-they, if addressing people of another 
profession). We shall come to see you to-morrow (=/-she, if 
meaning the speaker and some other female person). 


You is also not always regular in its plural meaning, it is not 
always thou-+thou-+-thou... (=more than one person addressed). 
It may be thou--he (she, they). Compare with the Russian: sa c Hei, 
BhI C HHMH, etc.: 


You are my students (=thou+thou-+thou..., if addressing 
several people). Will you come to see meto-morrow? (=thou-+she, 
if meaning the person addressed and some other female person). 


They cannot be regarded as a suppletive plural form of he, she, 
it, as the distinction of gender is lost in the form of the plural. 


Use of the Article. Most pronouns are used without 
any article, though some pronouns are associated with it (the other, 
a little, a few): 


The others came a little later. I have a few pencils. I gave 
him the little I had. 


Note.—When a noun is modified by both or all, the article is placed after 
these pronouns: 


Both the books I mentioned may be got at our library. All the people pres- 
ent voted unanimously. 


Place of Adjectives Used as Attributes. 
Pronouns are rarely associated with adjectives used as attributes. 
If they are qualified by an adjective, the latter is placed after the 
pronoun: 


Is there anything new on the programme? Give me some- 
thing interesting to read. 
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Personal Pronouns 


1. The personal pronouns are used only asnoun-pronouns: 


Ist Person 2nd Person 3rd Person 
Case 
| Plural Singular | Plural Singular Plural 
| 
Nominative | we thou you |he, she,it) they 
gh as | 
Objective | thee | you |him, her, it; them 
| 


2. As is seen from the table above, the personal pronouns have two 
cases: nominative andobjective (the latter corresponds 
to the old dative and accusative). The old genitive case . the personal 
pronouns is now a possessive _ pronoun. 

There is no uniform inflexion for the objective case of personal 
pronouns: /—me, we—us, she—her present suppletive systems; in 
thou—thee there is a vowel interchange; in he—him, they—them there 
is a vowel interchange and the inflexion -m; it—it, you—you have 
homonymous forms for both cases. 

3. As has already been stated, in colloquial speech the use of the 
objective case of the Ist person singular me as a predicative is more 
common than the nominative case /: 


It is me. “Who is there?”—“Me, father.” 


The same when the pronoun is used as the second subject in such 
combinations as: John, you and me can do our grammar task. 

As for the other persons, the use of the objective case in these 
instances is still considered as careless speech: 


It’s him (should be he). Is that her (should be she) coming 
again? 

4. The pronouns of the third person singular discriminate gender: 
masculine (he), feminine (she), .euter (it); but in the third person 
plural the form they serves for all three genders. 

5. In Old English thou was used in addressing asingle person. 
Now it is used only in poetry and high prose: 


Tell me, thou, star, whose wings of light 
Speed thee in thy fiery flight, 
In what cavern of the night 
Will thy pinions close now? 
_ Tell me, moon, thou, pale and grey 
Pilgrim of heaven’s homeless way, 
In what depth of night or day 
Seekest thou repose now? 
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Weary wind, who wanderest 
Like the world’s rejected guest, 
Hast thou still some secret nest 
On the tree or billow? 
(Shelley.) 


6. In ordinary prose, you is used for the second person, whether 
singular or plural. Yet you always takes a plural verb-form: My 
friend, you are mistaken. 


7. Ye was once the form of the nominative and you of the objec- 
tive. Now you is both nominative and objective and ye is used only 
in poetry: 

“Arise, ye prisoners of starvation! 
Arise, ye wretched of the earth!” 
(The Internationale.) 


Possessive Pronouns 


1. The possessive pronouns are exactly parallel to the personal 
pronouns and distinguish number, gender and person in the same way 
as the personal pronouns do: I—my; thee—thy, you—your, he—his, 
she—her, it—its,; we—our, they—their. 

2. The possessive pronouns are the old genitive case of the per- 
sonal pronouns (Old English: Ic gemunde his=I remember him or 
it). In Middle English the genitive of personal pronouns began to 
be used only as a possessive pronoun. 

3. The possessive pronouns have special forms when used as 
adjective-pronouns (conjoint form) andasnoun- 
pronouns (absolute form). 


Conjoint Form 


| {st Person 2nd Person | 3rd Person 
Singular | my | thy | his, her, its 
Plural | our | your | their 


Absolute Form 


| Ist Person | 2nd Person | 3rd Person 
Singular | mine | thine | his, hers, its 
Plural | ours | yours | theirs 
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Thecon joint forms are used when a noun follows the pronoun; 
the absolute forms cannot be followed by a noun, and are 
usually predicatives; its and Ais may be used in either way. 


Use of the Conjoint Form Use of the Absolute Form 
My brother has arrived. The fault is mine. 
His hair is black. The book is not his. 
Our work is done. These seats are ours. 
I have taken your book. This pencil is yours. 
Their turn has come. That book is theirs. 


The absolute forms (mine, yours, etc.) may also have other func- 
tions (subject, attribute, object): 


His name is Martin, hers is Ann. A friend of mine told me 
this. Give me yours. 


Note.—The forms mine and thine were used in Old English both in the 
conjoint and the absolute function. In Middle English the inflexion n began to 
disappear before a consonant but was retained before a vowel (and A): To slay 
mine enemies and ayde my friends. 


The inflexion n was also retained when the pronoun was used absolutely. 
Later on, the forms my and thy began to be ne | in conjoint function before 
consonants and vowels as well and the use of mine and thine was restricted only 
to the absolute function. We still find survivals of the old conjoint use of mine 
and thine occasionally in nineteenth-century poets: 

Like mine own life. (Tennyson.) Mine ear. (B yron.) Thine heart, 
thine eyes. (Swinburne) 


4. A possessive pronoun is often used before names of parts 
of the body, clothing, etc. The possessive pronoun is always used 
when it refers to the subject of the sentence, in other cases the definite 
article is used: 


He put his hand into his pocket. I saw her cut her finger. 
I have put on my coat. The pilot holds on to his steering-wheel. 

He came in with his hair all ruffled and his face hot, and 
his hands in his trousers pockets, in the way he had repeatedly 
been told not to. (Wells.) 

But: Wind blew him in the face. He patted the boy on the 
shoulder. 


Notice that in corresponding expressions in Russian there is 
generally no possessive pronoun. 


5. When there are two objects in the sentence, the possessive 
pronoun must precede each, if there is danger of misunderstanding: 


I will send for our secretary and our librarian (two persons). 
I will send for our secretary and librarian (one person). I have 
brought his cream and his cheese (two things). I have brought 
her cream and cheese (a mixture). 
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Reflexive and Emphatic Pronouns 


In Modern English we have the following forms of se1 f- 
pronouns: 


Indefinite | Ist Person 2nd Person 8rd Person 
myself yourself himself, herself, itself, 
oneself 
ourselves yourselves themselves 


The self-pronouns are used in the following ways: 
1, As reflexive pronouns: 
a) To form reflexive verbs: 


Hide yourself behind the door. I can wash and dress myself 
in half-an-hour. Don’t worry yourself. The sky had rained itself 
out. 


In a great many cases where in the earlier periods of the language 
there were reflexive pronouns, they are now dropped, especially with 
such verbs as fo bathe, to wash, to sponge, to dry, to comb, to shave, 
to dress, etc.: 


By the time you have washed, and dressed breakfast will 
be ready. The fog lifted a little. I feel cold. Do not trouble about 
this. If he cannot behave, he had better leave the room. The river 
winds through woods and meadows until it empties into the sea. 


b) As anindependent syntactical element 
of the sentence (object, attribute, adverbial modifier): 


She saw herself (direct object) in the mirror. She is too young 
to look after herself (prepositional object). While looking through 
some photographs the other day, I came across a picture of myself 
(attribute) at the age of six. You needn’t help her, she can do it 
by herself (adverbial modifier of manner). 


When adverbial relations of place are indicated, personal pro- 
nouns are used: 


Look before you. Looking round, I saw two men walking 
behind me. He liked the child to walk quietly beside him, but 
the girl preferred to run and skip and gather flowers. 


2, Asemphatic pronouns in apposition to nouns 
or pronouns (in Russian—cam, cama, camo, camu): 
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I know a lot about that place, though I have never been there 
myself. The room itself was very simply furnished. We did the 
work ourselves. If they don’t find out themselves, why should 
I tell them? 


Reciprocal Pronouns 


1. The’ group-pronouns each other and one another are called 
reciprocal pronouns: They help each other means “A helps B, B 
helps A.” 


2. Each other and one another may be used in the possessive case: 


The horses stretched their heads towards the buckets, push- 
ing aside each other's noses. In the large room men, women, and 
children lined the walls, sitting on forms, chairs, stools, and 
one anotier’s knees. 


3. Each other generally implies only two, one another, more than 
two: 


The two men nodded to each other. The students were helping 
one another to prepare for the lesson. 


But this distinction is not always strictly observed: The two men 
supported one another. 


Demonstrative Pronouns 


1. The demonstrative pronouns this (plural—these), that (plural— 
those) may be used either as adjective-pronouns or as noun-pronouns. 
Both these pronouns can be used for persons and things. 

This (these) and that (those) change their form for number not 
only when they are used as noun-pronouns, but also as adjective- 
pronouns: 


Used as Adjective-Pronouns Used as Noun-Pronouns 
Give this boy an apple. This is a fine morning. 
These books are for you. Robert gave me these. 
Send that dog home. What is that? 

Do you see those rocks? Those are our students. 


2. This (these) is used for what is close by in space or time; that 
(those), for what is farther off: 


“How do you catch the ball?” “Like this."—“Is this the 
picture you spoke of?” “Was it the 10th of May we were there?” 
“No, it could not have been, for that was the day we came home.” 
Those months in the summer were already over. Those were my 
happiest days. 
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3. A demonstrative pronoun may be used with reference to a p re- 
viously mentioned noun: 


Compare these maps with those on the blackboard. 


That (those) referring to a preceding noun (or nouns) is often fol- 
lowed by a participle, an adjective, an of-phrase or another preposi- 
tional phrase: 


She is at another gate now—that (also: the one) leading into 
the garden. The old woman’s face was anxious and expectant; 
that of her daughter was expectant too, but in a less degree. The 
silence was more profound than that of midnight. One of the 
tables, that to the left, was occupied by two men. 


4. That is also used to refer to a whole preceding statement: 


It was a cold morning with a sharp wind blowing from the 
sea; that made him turn up the collar of his coat and quicken 
his steps. I had a severe cold; that was my reason for not coming. 


5. This (that) is used to point out a person or thing expressed 
in the sentence by a predicative noun: This is a pen. That isa pencil. 
Compare with the Russian s7o (ro) in similar function. 


6. Same and such are also demonstrative pronouns. Such means 
of this (that) kind. Sometimes it is used in the same meaning as this: 


He said the same thing two or three times. It all comes to 
the same. That is one and the same thing. I have never heard 
of such a case. Such (this) was my first decision. 


Interrogative Pronouns 


1. The interrogative pronouns are: who, whose, what, and which. 
They are used in forming special questions and have 
the functions of both nouns and adjectives: 


Who is your neighbour? (subject). Whose voice is that? (attri- 
bute). 


2. The pronoun whois used only as a no un-pronoun and refers 
to persons. It has two case-forms: no minative—who, ob jec- 
tive—whom. The corresponding interrogative possessive pronoun 
is whose: 

Who told you this? Whom did you see there? Whose book 
is this? 
Note.—The objective whom in spoken English is often replaced by who: 

Who (whom) was he talking to? Who (whom) are you speaking of? Who 
(whom) are you taking in the car? 

3. What has no case-forms. It usually refers to things but may 
also be applied to persons. When applied to persons, it inquires 
about occupation, character, etc.: 
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What did you say? What is in this box? What book is your 
favourite? What is he? He is a doctor. (But: Who is he? He 
is Brown.) What is she? She is a teacher. (But: Who is she? 
She is my sister.) 


4. Which is used both as a noun-pronoun and as an ad jec- 
t iv e-pronoun. It has no case-forms. It may refer to persons and 
things as well. Which as a noun-pronoun for persons is rare except 
when followed by an of-phrase (which of you). Which implies choice 
among a certain number of persons or things: 


Which is yours? Which book do you prefer? Which of you 
is going to see her off? Which of these books do you like best? 


5. Distinguish between: Who is he (what is his name)? What 
is he (what is his profession)? Which is he (point him out in the 
group). 

6. The compound interrogatives with ever are used for the 
sake of emphasis; they often express indignation, sur- 
prise, etc.: 


Whoever would have thought it? Whoever has been in the 
room while I was out? Whatever are you doing? Whichever 
can it be? Whatever he says, we shall insist on finishing the 
work to-day. Whoever may come, tell them I am busy. 


Compare with the Russian xto 6nt (Hu), uTo 6b (Hu) in: Krto 
6nI Mor 3TO NogyMaTb! Oto 6st oH HM CKa3al, MbI GyAeM HacTanBaTb Ha 
TOM, 4TOObI! 3aKOHUHTb padoTy cerogHa. 


Relative and Conjunctive Pronouns 


1. Pronouns may serve to connect subordinate clauses with the 
principal clause. Connective pronouns are semi- 
auxiliary words: they have an auxiliary function in so far 
as they connect clauses, but at the same time they have an independ- 
ent function (that of subject, object, etc.) in the clause which they 
introduce: 


This is the book which you recommended (object). This is 
the man who wants to speak to you (subject). 
Connective pronouns are divided into relative and con- 
junctive pronouns. 


2. Relative pronouns introduce subordinate attrib u- 
tive clauses: 
The students who understand grammar can generally speak 
correctly. 
The noun or pronoun to which the relative refers is called its 
antecedent. Sometimes the whole of the principal clause is the 
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antecedent of the relative pronoun; in this case only the pronoun 
which may be used: 


I said nothing, which made him angry. The girl banged the 
door, which was very rude of her. 


a) Who, whose, which, and that areused as rel ative pronouns. 
Who (whom) is used in reference to human beings and occasionally to 
the higher animals (usually when the animal is referred to as he or she): 


Do you know the man who called this afternoon? The first 
girl whom I saw was Alice. The people who stoodon deck watched 
the boat come near. Rover, who is a good dog, never lets a stranger 
into the house. 


b) Which is used in reference to things and animals (when the ani- 
mal is referred to as it); 


The book which I am reading is by a young novelist. When 
I opened the window the fragrance of the flowers which grew in 
the little front ‘garden flooded my room. The cat which our 
dog flew after was a black tom-cat. 


c) Whose may be used of any object that has life: 


History knows of no other epoch, no other people, whose 
younger generation has been such a mighty creative force as our 
Stalinist generation, the youth of the Land of Soviets. 

This is the student whose composition is excellent. I have 
a dog whose name is Toby. , 


In the case of inanimate things of which and whose are both 
common: 


A broad river, the name of which I have forgotten, barred 
the way. Jack was fishing with a rod, to the end of which he had 
tied a short piece of ordinary string. She was gazing into the pool, 
whose calm surface reflected her features like a mirror. 


d) That is the oldest of the relative pronouns. It may refer both 
to persons and things. That is generally restrictive: The book that 
is on the table is new, but the others are not. 

Therefore zhat is the rel ative pronoun preferred after super- 
latives and words of superlative force: 


The comrade that you see before you is our teacher. It is the 
most interesting book that I have ever read. I told the news to 
the first man that I met. He was the only one that could help 
us at that moment. All is well that ends well. 

e) If a relative pronoun is preceded by a preposition, the 
latter may be put at the end of the sentence: 


The engineer whom I was talking about lives in our house. 
He is a man whose word you can rely on. 
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Note.—That never has a preposition placed before it; the preposition is 
put at the end of the clause: 

The man that you are talking about has recently come from Leningrad. The 
man that I spoke to was our doctor. 

f) In spoken English, constructions without the relative are often 
used when the relative pronoun would have been the object of the 
clause. 


Here is the book (which) you wanted. The noise (that) I heard 
was the wind. The man (whom) we met was a pilot. 

But: The book which (subject) is on the table is a dictionary. 
The boy who (subject) is playing in the garden is my brother. 


N ot e.—If the relative pronoun is not used, the preposition is placed after 
the verb: 

The man J spoke to was a Siberian. Can you lend me the book you have been 
talking about? 


g) Thus, the attributive clause may have the following forms: 
a) The house in which we live is not large. 
b) The house which we live in is not large. 
c) The house that we live in is not large. 
d) The house we live in is not large. 


3. The interrogative pronouns what, who, and which are also used 
as conjunctive pronouns. Conjunctive pronouns introduce 
subordinate subject, predicative and object clauses: 


Who locked the door remains a mystery (subject). I don’t 
know who these children are (object). He is clever and witty, but 
that is not what I value him for (predicative). 


Indefinite Pronouns 


1, The indefinite pronouns are: all, each, either, neither, 
both; some, any, every, no (and their compounds with -body, -one and 
-thing); none, much, many, little, few, other (another), one: 


Either answer is correct. Some are missing. All were agreed 
on that point. I can give you any book you like. He knows neither 
of you. I like both. [have few English books in my library. Soviet 
women, true patriots of their country, gave everything they had 
for victory. 


Most indefinite pronouns may be used both as noun- or as 
adjective-pronouns. But none and the compound pronouns 
somebody, everybody, etc., are always noun-pronouns, and every is 
always an adjective-pronoun. 


2. The following noun-pronouns have inflected forms: other. 
(another), one, somebody, anybody, nobody (and the corresponding 
compounds with -one) have two case-forms: the common (unin- 
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flected), and the possessive (’s inflexion [z]): other’s (another’s), 
one’s, somebody’s, etc.; other and one have plural forms in -s: others, 
ones: 


The first man was a stranger; the other’s face seemed quite 
familiar to me. One must do one’s best. It is nobody’s fault but 
your own. I don’t need any blue pencils, I have some black 
ones. Give me some others. 


3. All. In the plural afl usually refers to people; in the singular, 
to things and abstract notions: 


All went away as quietly as they had come. All of them were 
very tired. I have forgotten all about it. All I know is that he is 
seriously ill. All that glitters is not gold. 


All as an adjective-pronoun can also refer to persons and things: 


All students have prepared their exercises. All eyes were 
fixed on the newcomer. 


4. Each and every. If all referstothe members of a group collec- 
tively, every and each refer to the members taken one by cne. But 
every is mostly used when the members of a group have something 
in common. Each is used when attention is drawn to some point of 
difference between the members of a group: 

Each of his paintings is a vivid tribute to the labour and the 

courage of the Soviet people. Let each student think for himself. 
I wish that every person in this room would give his attention 
to this matter. Every change of season, every change of weather, 
indeed every hour of the day, makes some change in the wonder- 
ful colours and shapes of these mountains. She always knew what 
each of us would like best. Let each of us carry something. The 
bridge had a tower at each end. 


Notice the following expressions for place and time: every 
twenty years (KawKAbie ABaqwaTb met); every other day (uepes end); 
every ten miles (uepe3 Kable JeCATb MHD). 


5. Either and neither. 
Either has two meanings: 
a) One or the other (but not both): 


Bring me a pen or a pencil; either will do. You can take either 
book: I don’t mind which. 


b) Both: 


On either side the mountains rose to their full height. There 
were houses on either side of the road. 


The negative form of either is neither: 
Neither answer was correct, 


The pronouns every, each, either and neither are singular and 


therefore require a verb in the singular: 


Neither of the boys was at fault. Everybody was pleased. 
Either of you is able to do it. Neither of them wants to go. 


6. Other and another. 
Other is used both asan ad jective-and as a nou n-pronoun. 


It is uninflected as an adjective-pronoun but takes the noun inflexions 
when used as a noun: possessive case: other’s, others’; plural: others: 


There are no other alternatives. Take the other book. This 
is mine, the other is yours. Some were present, others were absent. 


Another means: 
a) A different one: 


Give me another book (not this one). Give me another cup, 
this one is too small. 


b) An additional one: 


Give me another piece of bread (one more). He went without 
another word. 


Notice the following expressions: the other day, the other night 


(quite recently): We had a long talk the other day. 


7. Some and any. Some andanyareused both asadjective 


and as nou n-pronouns: 


I have some very interesting books. Some walked to the 
station, others took a bus. Have you got any ink? Don’t give 
me any, thank you. 


Compounds with -body and -one—somebody, anybody, someone, 


anyone—ate used when speaking of persons; compounds with -thing 
refer to things; they are used only as nou n-pronouns: 
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Somebody wants to see you. Is anybody at home? Is there 
anything in this box? I have something to tell you. 


Some and its compounds are used: 
a) In affirmative sentences: 


Give me some books to read. They took some milk in a bottle, 
some bread and butter, and some cake. There is some translation 
to be done. Someone told me this. I have something important 
to tell you. 

b) In negative sentences where some is affirmative in meaning: 

He never writes without making some mistakes. She never 
writes on the blackboard without omitting some letters. 


But: She never omits any letters when she writes. 


c) ninterrogative sentences if the question does not 


refer to some: 


Why are there so many mistakes in some of your exercises? 
But: Have you written any exercises? 


d) In interrogative_ sentences when offering 


something or when some refers toa definite portion 
of the thing spoken of: 


May I help you to some fruit? May I have some more tea? 
Mr. Pickwick, some wine, Sir? Will you kindly give me some 
paper? Have you some money? (a portion or quantity of money) 

But: Have you any money? (money at all) 


Any and its compounds are used: 
a) In negative sentences: 


He didn’t ask me any questions (=he asked me no ques- 
tions). He didn’t make any inquiry. They never do anything by 
halves. There is not anyone in the room. 


b) Ininterrogativesentences andindirect ques 


tions: 


no 


Have you any spare money? Have you received any letters 
to-day? I like flowers but I haven’t any now. Cannot his friends 
do anything for him? He asked me if I had seen anybody there. 
I should like to know if you have any friends in Moscow. 


c) In affirmative sentences usually with the meaning 
matter who or which: 


You may take any book you like. You may come at any time: 
I shall be at home the whole day. Spring is finer than any other 
season. He was surprised to see any human being in this lonely 
place. Anyone will tell you this. Rip was ready to attend to 
anybody’s business but his own. It is hopeless to try to explain 
anything of the kind to him. 


d) Inconditiona! clauses introduced by the conjunction 


if or when the conjunction is omitted: 


If you have any letters, post them now. If you have any paper, 
lend me some, please. If you have any spare money, buy this 
book. Had I any spare money, I should buy this book. Should 
anyone call on me, tell them to wait for me. 


N ote.—Any before a comparative is used as an adverb meaning “at all”; 


some before a numeral is also used as an adverb and has the meaning of “about”: 


Has he recovered from his illness?—No, he is not any better, Same twenty 


people were present. 
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8. No and none. No and none are the negative forms of any. The 
form no is the conjoint form used before a noun; none is the absolute 
form used when there is no accompanying noun; none is more cate- 
gorical. 


I have no time. I have none. Have you received no letters?— 
None. 

In colloquial speech the negative form of any—not any is more 
common than the form no: 

I have no tickets for to-night = I haven’t got any tickets for 
to-night. There are no books on the top shelf = There aren’t any 
books on the top shelf. 

9. The pronouns everybody (-one), anybody (-one), somebody 
(-onz2), each, either and neither do not discriminate gender and there- 
fore difficulties arise when they have tobecombined with the personal 
pronouns he or she and the corresponding possessive pronouns his 
or her. He (his) is used in such cases: 

If anybody calls tell him to wait for me. Everybody must 
hand in his composition to-day. 

Often, however, he is felt as onesided and we use he or she (his 
or her): 

Everybody is to do as he or she likes. Every pupil must hand 
in his or her composition to-day. 


In colloquial speech the plural they (their) is often used although 
the pronouns either, neither, everybody, etc., are singular in meaning: 


If anybody calls, tell them to wait for me. Everybody was 
in their best looks. 
10. Much, many, few, little. Much, many, few and little are 
used both as adjective- and as nou n-pronouns: 
He sat at his translation for many hours. A great many were 
missing. He has but few mistakes in his dictation. 


Much and little are used with names of material and nouns denot- 
ing abstract notions (uncountables) and are singulars: 


We have much coal, iron, steel, oil, cotton. Much friendship, 
love, knowledge, progress. 


Many and few are used with class-nouns (countables) and are 
plurals: 
We are building many new towns, factories, railroads. 
In spoken English we do not find many and much in affirmative 


sentences without some adverbs such as very, too, so ot rather. Instead 
of many and much in affirmative sentences we use different expressions, 
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such asa lot of ..., lots of ..., plenty of ..., a great deal of .... 
Except for a@ great deal of, they can be used both with class-nouns (count- 
ables) and with names of materials and abstract nouns (uncounta- 
bles): a great deal of can be used only with names of materials and 
abstract nouns (uncountables): 


There were lots of interesting books in the bookcase. There 
was a lot of snow last winter. There was a great deal of laughter 
in the rooms. The child gives me a great deal of trouble. A great 
many workers took part in the demonstration. 


In spoken English much and many are usually used in interroga- 
tive and negative sentences: 


Have you much work to-day? Has she many English books? 
You haven’t much work to-day. She hasn’t many English books. 

Compare: Have you much work to-day?—Yes, I have a lot 
of work to-day. No, I haven’t much work to-day. 


When few and little are used without the article, they have a nega- 
tive meaning (Mano). When they are used with the indefinite article, 
they have a positive meaning (HemHoro, HecKkombKO): 


There are few books on history in this library. A few books 
were on the table. Give me a little bread. She eats little bread. 
I have little time, I must hurry. I have a little time, I can help 
you with your translation. 


Much and little may also be used as pronominal adverbs: 
He works much (little). 
11. One is used both as anoun- and as anadjective- 
pronoun: 
One must do one’s duty. He came to see us one day. 


One used as a n OU n-pronoun refers to persons in a very general 
way. It may have the possessive case inflexion: 


One is always pleased to see a person with whom one has 
passed several cheerful hours. One should know one’s own mind. 
In direct speech one gives the exact words of the speaker, in 
indirect speech one reports in one’s own words what somebody 
has said. 

I felt for many days like one in a dream. (Dickens.) 


Not e.—The little one, the young one means the child: 


i I used to go out and take the young ones for a walk while the others were at 
school. 


One as an adjecti ve-pronoun is used with the meaning of a 
certain: 


One evening, just as the sun was setting, a flock of large beau- 
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tiful birds rose from out of the brush-wood. (Anderson.) 
He asked me if I knew one John Smith. 


One is used to replace a noun which has just been mentioned to 
avoid its repetition. One, referring to a preceding noun, may stand 
for both persons and things: 


‘Open the drawer on the left, the one with a key in it. Such 
an excellent room, the one you live in. He was a different man 
from the one I knew. 


Note.—In some cases both the indefinite one and the demonstrative that 
may be used: . 


Open another drawer, the one (or that) on the left. 


The prop-word one. Oneisusedasaprop-word after 
an adjective, to avoid the repetition of a preceding noun. 
This use of one is of later development. In Modern English the adjec- 
tive does not indicate number and the addition of one (ones) shows 
whether we mean singular or plural: 


I have bought a new dictionary because I have lost my old 
one. I have red pencils and blue ones. The fireplace was an old 
one. The plan was an easy one to carry out. 

The room was a pleasant one, at the top of the house, over- 
Pa the sea, on which the moon was shining brightly. (Dic k- 
ens. 


Restrictions in-the use of the prop-word one: 


a) As the prop-word one originated from the numeral one, it 
can replace the names of such things as can be counted. Therefore 
te cannot substitute names of materials and abstract nouns (uncount- 
ables): 

I like fresh water better than boiled. He has known good luck 
and bad. The grey cloth is better than the green. His creative 
faculty is higher than his critical. 


b) After adjectives in the comparative and the superlative degree 
the use of one fluctuates. 
Instances with one: 


He prefers a boy of his age to an older one. His room adjoins 
the more extensive one of my brother. They had to leave their 
room and go to a smaller one. 

Instances without one: 


Your younger sisters must be very young?—Yes, my young- 
est is not sixteen. Presently more boys and bigger came in. 
N ote.—One may be used after the first, the next, the last: 


‘ Give me the first one. I prefer the last one. The next one was a Chinese dele- 
gate. 
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c) Ose is generally not used when one adjective is contrasted 
with another: 


Two sorts of pencils—good and bad. There might have been 
twenty people there, young and old. 


d) One is not used when adjectives follow in enumeration: 
I have three pencils—a red, a blue and a green. 
e) One is not used after a possessive pronoun followed by own: 


It isn’t your book, it is my own. Thank you, I prefer using my 
own. 


THE VERB 


The verb is a part of speech which includes words expressing ac- 
tions or states conceived (BocnpuHuMaembie) as processes. 


FINITE AND NON-FINITE FORMS OF THE VERB 


The various forms that a verb can take are subdivided under 
two main headings: finite and non-finite (verbals). 


1. Inthe finite form the verb has the function of the predi- 
cate in the sentence. It is limited by or bound to some subject with 
which it agrees in person and number: 


I am astudent. You are a teacher. Heis a Soviet Army officer. 
The Soviet Union is a land of peaceful labour and construction. 


2. Thefinite forms of the verb indicate the following categories: 
person, number, aspect, tense, mood, and voice. 

These categories are expressed partly by synthetical forms (in- 
flexion, and vowel or consonant interchange): J ask, he asks, I asked; 
I sing, I sang; I make, I made; partly by analytical forms: J am 
reading, I have read, I shall read. It has been read. 

The system of all the synthetical and analytical forms, which 
are used to indicate person, number, aspect, tense, mood and voice 
is called the conjugation of the verb. 


3. The non-finite forms of averb (orthe verbals) are 
three in number: the infinitive, the participle, 
the gerund. None of these three forms can have a grammatical 
subject with which they agree in number and person. Hence, not one 
of them can be used as the predicate of a sentence. They fulfil various 
functions in the sentence which will be discussed further: 


I want to play (infinitive) tennis. We saw some playing (parti- 
ciple) children. He thought of playing (gerund) football. 
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VERB- FORMS OF THE ENGLISH CONJUGATION 


The conjugation of the English verb is based on three forms at 
most: 


a) The present tense stem, whichoccursinthepres- 
ent.tense of the indicative mood, subjunctive 
I, the imperative mood, the infinitive, the pres 
ent participle, and the gerund: live, living; speak, 
speaking. 


b) The past tense stem, which occurs in the past 
tense ofthe indicative moodandthe present tense 
of subjunctive Il: wrote, told. 


c) The past participle stem, which occurs in the 
past participle: sung, written. 

The various forms of the three stems are marked bya vowel 
interchange: write—wrote—written; sing—sang—sung. 

But the bulk of English verbs have only one common stem 
which may occur as a plain stem (live, put), or may be inflected 
(lived, living). 

In many verbs the stem of the past participle coincides either 
with that of the present tense (come, run), or with that of the past 
tense (bound, kept). Accordingly, these verbs have actually only 
two stems. 

The present tense of the indicative mood is the 
plain present tense stem, or the common stem, except for the third 
person singular which has the inflexion [z(s-1z)], in spelling -s, -es; 
[z] is used after voiced consonants and vowels (runs, plays), [s]— 
after voiceless consonants (speaks), [1z]—after sibilants (finishes, 
dresses). 

The inflected form of the second person singular [ist, st], in spell- 
ing -est, -st (singest), is now used only in high style prose and po- 
etry. The form of the third person singular -th (speaketh) is now 
archaic. ‘i 

Subjunctive I is the plain present tense stem or 
the common stem without any inflexion for person (speak, enter). 

The imperative moodandthe infinitive represent 
an uninflected present tense or common verb stem (speak, enter). 

The present participle andthe gerund have the 
present tense or common verb stem with the inflexion -ing (speaking, 
entering). 

The past tense of the indicative mood as well 
as present subjunctive II is either a plain past 
tense stem (wrote) or an inflected past tense stem (fold, kept), 
or it is a common verb stem, uninflected in such verbs as put, 
cut, inflected {d(t-1d)], in spelling -ed, in the class of the so-called 
“regular verbs” (lived, entered). The past tense has no inflexion 
for person. 
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The past participle is either a plain past participle 
stem (sung, begun) or an inflected stem (written), or presents an 
uninflected common verb stem (put, cut) or an inflected common 
verb stem (lived, entered). In some verbs the past participle is a 
present or past tense stem, uninflected (come, got, met) or inflected 
(spoken). 


Note.—The verbs to be and to go present an exception in the conjugation 
of the English verb (see “Suppletive System” p. 100). The peculiarities of the 
formsof auxiliary and defective verbs are treated in section “Aux- 
iliary and Modal (Defective) Verbs” (see p. 187). 


MORPHOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION OF VERBS 


Regular and Irregular Verbs 


All verbs in Modern English are divided into two main classes, 
regular and irregular, distinguished by the formation 
of the past tense and the past participle. 

Regular verbs are those which form their past tense and 
past participle by means of the inflexion [d(t-1d)], in spelling -ed 
(love—loved—loved; ask—asked—asked; end—ended—ended). 

Verbs which form the past tense and past participle by add- 
ing [d(t-1d)], in spelling -ed, are called regular because the bulk 
of verbs in Modern English belong to this class and the mode of 
forming the past tense and past participle by adding [d(t-1d)], 
in spelling -ed, has become the general standard for Modern 
English. 

Verbs which do not form the past tense and past participle accord- 
ing to that general standard are called irregular. Irregular 
verbs are subdivided into the following three classes: consonan- 
tal, vocalic and unchangeable. 


1. Consonantal Verbs. Consonantal verbs are those 
which form the past tense and the past participle by adding the con- 
sonantal inflexion [d] or [t], in spelling -d, -t to the stem with or 
without a change of the root-vowel. 

The class of consonantal verbs includes verbs which in Old Eng- 
lish belonged to the weak conjugation and formed the past tense 
and past participle by adding the inflection -ede, -ode, -de, -te: 


cépan (to keep)—cépte—cépt (céped) 
tellan (to tell) —tealde—teald 


Some consonantal verbs belonged to the strong conjugation in Old 
English and formed their past tense and past participle by a vowel 
interchange. But in the course of time they developed forms with 
consonantal inflexion and belong now to the class of consonantal 
verbs. For instance: 
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Infinitive Past (singular) Past (plural) Past Participle 


helpan (to help) — healp — hulpon — holpen 
meltan (to melt) — mealt —multon — molten 


Here are some typical classes of consonantal verbs. 


a) Verbs which add [t], in spelling -¢, without changing the root- 
vowel: to burn—burnt—burnt, to dwell—dwelt—dwelt; to spell— 
spelt—spelt; to learn—learnt—learnt. 

All these verbs are also found with the spelling -ed: learn—learned 


—learned, etc. 


b) Verbs in which the addition of [d] or [t], in spelling -d -t, 
is accompanied by a change of the root-vowel; some verbs also drop 
the final consonant (or consonants) of the stem: to buy—bought— bought; 
to think—thought—thought, to sell—sold—sold; to tell—told—told; 
to creep—crept—crept, to feel—felt—felt. 

Note.—The defective verbs can—could; shali—should; will—would; 
may—might also belong here. 


c) Verbs in which the final consonant of the root is dropped and 
[t], in spelling -t, is added; the root-vowel remains unchanged: fo 
send—sent—sent; to build—built—built. 

N ot e.—The verbs fo have and to make also drop the final consonant of the 


stem and add the ending [d], in spelling -d or -de, without changing the root- 
vowel: to have—had—had; to make—made—made. 


2. Vocalic Verbs. Vocalic verbs are those which form 
their past tense and past participle by a vowel-change without the 
addition of any consonant, except that the past participle of some of 
these verbs adds [an, n], in spelling -en (n), as: to speak—spoke—spoken; 
to run—ran—run; to read—read—read. 

The class of vocalic verbs includes verbs which in Old English 


mainly belonged to the strong conjugation and formed the past tense 
and past participle by a vowel interchange: 


Infinitive Past (singular) Past (plural) Past Participle 
writan (towrite) —wrat — writon — writen 
drincan (to drink) — drunc — druncon — druncen 


Some vocalic verbs belonged to the weak conjugation in 
Old English but in the course of time they lost their consonantal 
inflexion and now form their past tense and past participles by a 
vowel interchange. For instance: 


reedan (to read) — roedde 
métan (to meet) — maétte 
loedan (to lead) — lcedde 
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Notice the following typical classes of vocalic verbs: 


a) Verbs in which the past is formed by a vowel-change and 
the past participle has the same vowel as the infinitive, but adds 
fen] or [n], in spelling -en, -n: fo give—gave—given, to eat—ate— 
eaten; to see—saw—seen, to grow—grew—grown; to take—took—taken. 


b) Verbs in which the past is formed by a vowel-change, but the 
past participle has the same vowel as the infinitive and has lost the 
ending fan, n], in spelling -en: to become—became—becore; to corne— 
came—come; to run—ran—run. 


c) Verbs in which the vowel-sound of the past is assimilated to 
that of the past participle. The past participle has the ending [on, n], 
in spelling -en or -n: to break—broke—broken; to speak—spoke—spoken; 
to tear—tore—torn; to forget—forgot—forgotten. 


d) Verbs in which the form of the past is similar to that of the 
past participle. The past participle has lost the ending -en: to shine— 
ne—shone; to stand—stood—stood; to sit—sat—sat. 


The verbs fo read—read—read and to meet—met—met never had 
the ending -en in the past participle. 


e) Verbs which change the root-vowel in forming the past tense 
and the past participle. The past participle has lost the ending -en 
or -n: to begin—began—begun; to ring—rang—rung; to sing—sang— 
sung; to drink—drank—drunk. 


Mixed Verbs. Mixed verbs show a mixture of consonantal 
and vocalic inflexion: 


a) Verbs which have vocalic inflexion in the past and consonantal 
inflexion in the past participle: fo crow—crew—crowed; to(a)wake— 
(a)woke—(a)waked. 


To crow has also a consonantal past crowed. To (a)wake has also 
a consonantal past (a)waked and a vocalic participle (a)woke. To 
(a)wake generally adds -ed in the causative meaning (to make some- 
body wake up); I (a)woke, but nobody (a)waked me. 


The verb fo (a)waken adds -ed: (a)wakened. 


b) Verbs which belong to the consonantal class in the past and 
to the vocalic class in the past participle: to mow—mowed—mown; 
to show—showed—shown; to sew—sewed—sewn. 


In these verbs the consonanta] inflexion [d], in spelling -ed, in 
the past participle is also used: to mow—mowed—mowed. 


3. Unchangeable Verbs. Some verbs do not undergo 
any change in the past tense and past participle, as: to cut—cut— 
cut; to put—put—put; to let—let—let. 
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4.Suppletive System. Suppletive systems are formed 
by combining different roots. The verbs fo be and to go present an 
example of suppletive verbs; to go—went—gone. 

To be presents a combination of a number of distinct verbs (see 
“Auxiliary Verbs”, p. 187). 


Notional, Auxiliary and Semi-Auxiliary Verbs 


According to their syntactical functions verbs may be divided 
into notional, auxiliary (scnomoratenbHble) and sem i- 
auxiliary (cayxe6uple). 


1. A notional verb is a verb which has a meaning of its 
own and forms a verbal predicate expressing an action or state of 
the subject: 

She gives lessons. He is writing. I like music. I shall finish 
my report this evening. The train stopped with a jerk. 


2. An auxiliary verb has no independent meaning of 
its own but helps to build up the analytical forms of the English 
verb (the continuous form, the perfect tenses, the passive voice, 
etc.): 


She is reading. He has gone. The letter was posted yesterday. 


3. A semi-auxiliary verb does not make a complete 
statement by itself, but serves: 


a) As a link-verb in a compound nominal predicate: 
I am a student. It became cold. She grew impatient. 


b) As part of a compound verbal predicate 
expressing either supposition, assurance, necessity, obligation, etc., 
or the beginning, duration, repetition or end of an action: 


She must go there at once. It must be very late. You ought 
to be more careful. She went on reading. He used to come every ~ 
evening. The band began playing. 


c) As part of a group-verb predicate: 


I had a swim before breakfast. She takes care of the children. 
Have a fook at my exercise. He paid us a visit. 


4. There are a number of verbs which may have two or even three 
functions. For example the verb fo be is: 


a)a notional verb (=exist) in: There was a storm last 
night (a simple verbal predicate); 

b) an auxiliary verb in: J am reading (the continuous 
aspect); 
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c)a semi-auxiliary verb in: She isa student (a link- 
verb in a compound nominal predicate); or in: J am to go there (part 
of a compound verbal predicate expressing necessity or obligation). 


5. The verb fo have is: 


a)a notional verb (=to possess) in: She has many good 
gualities (a simple verbal predicate); 


b) an auxiliary verb in: She has come (perfect); 


c)a semi-auxiliary verb in: We had a walk ajter dinner 
(part of a group-verb predicate). 


THE FINITE FORMS OF THE VERB 


Person and Number 


1. There are two numbers in the verb: singular and 
plural, and three persons: first, second and 
third. The second person singular (¢how speakcst) is not used in 
Modern English, it has been replaced by the second person plural 
(you speak). Survivals of that form are found only in poetry and high 

rose: 
: From the earth thou springest 
Like a cloud of fire. 
(Shelley, Ode to a Skylark.) 


2. The only personal inflexion of the verb in Modern English is 
the inflexion [z(s-1z)], in spelling -s, -es of the third person singular 
in the present tense of the indicative inood; [z] after voiced consonants 
and vowels (he reads, he plays), [s] after voiceless consonants 
(he writes, he stops), [1z] after sibilanis (he dresses, he brushes). 

The archaic second person has the inflexion [ist, st}, in spelling 
-est ,-st (thou speakest). 


3. The verb fo be has three forms for person and number, in the 
present indefinite: J am, he (she, it) is,we (you, they) dre; and two 
forms for the past indefinite: singular—was (J, he, she, it), plural— 
were (we, you, they). 


4, In all other cases only the combination of the verb with the 
personal pronoun indicates the person and number of the verb. There- 
fore the personal pronoun is hardly ever dropped in English as it 
often is in Russian where the inflexion of the verb indicates number 
and person: 


Will you go with me? Yes, I shall. (But) nofizete co MHOH? 
Hla, noiizy. Was he present at the meeting? Yes, he was. On 
6but Ha coOpanun? Jia, Opi. To-morrow I shall go to the thea- 
tre. Saptpa (a) noHay B TeaTp. 
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Aspect 


In Russian the verb possesses two clear-cut aspect forms: the 
imperfective_ which considers the action in its progress 
(4HTaTb, CauTbCA, BCTaBaTb) and the perfective which shows 
the action in its entirety (mpouectb, cecTb, BcTaTD). 


In English the verb has also two aspect forms: the continuous 
aspect (qantetpHpli Bug) and the common aspect (06- 
muh BH). 


The continuous aspect: J am writing, I was 
writing, I have been writing, etc. 


The common aspect: I write, I wrote, I have writ- 
ten, etc. 


The difference between the two forms is not a temporal one, 
the time indication being the same in both; the forms differ in the 
manner in which the action is presented. Compare the follow- 
ing: 


She is carrying water from the She always carries water from 


well (present). this well (present). 
What were you doing at two When did you have your dinner? 
o’clock? I had my dinner at two o’clock 


I was having my dinner (past). (past). 
I shall just be leaving home at I shall leave home at nine 
nine (future). (future). 


The continuous aspect in English considers the action in its prog- 
ress, thus corresponding to the Russian imperfective aspect (Heconep- 
WeHHbIK BHI). 


I was writing a letter when she Sl mucana mucbMo, Korya oHa 
came. puta. 


They will be preparing their Onu 6yayr roToBHTb ypoku B 
lessons at 7 o’clock. 7 “acoB. 
She is reading. Ona untaer. 


But the English continuous aspect has a much narrower meaning 
than the Russian imperfective aspect. The continuous aspect express- 
es a concrete actionin its development at a given mo- 
ment (present, past or future), whereas the Russian imperfective 
aspect shows an action in its development without concretizing it. 
Therefore the imperfective aspect may, depending on the context, 
express concrete actions in progress at the given moment and 
also actions of a more abstract, more general character (actions per- 
ay characterizing the subject, general statements and universal 
ruths). 
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Compare the following: 


Take the kettle off the stove, 
the water is boiling. 


Cuymute walihwk Cc MJIMTbI, Boda 


KHMHT. 


Here we have a concrete action developing before the eyes of the 
speaker. In English it is rendered by the continuous aspect, in Rus- 


sian by the imperfective aspect. 
Water boils at 100° Celsius. 
(Centigrade). 


Boga kunut npu 100° Llenpenua. 


Here we have a general statement. The action is not developing 
before the eyes of the speaker; therefore it cannot be rendered by the 
continuous aspect in English but requires the common aspect. In 
Russian the verb is here also in the imperfective aspect. 


Here are some more examples: 


Are the children already sleep- 
ing? 

The children always sleep in 
summer with the windows open. 

She always slept on the balcony 
in summer. 

She was sleeping when I came 
home. 


Jletu yxe cnsT? 


Jieta sBcerqa cnaT smeTOM 
OTKPbITHIX . OKHAX. 

Oua scerqa cnana Ha GOanKkoHe 
JIeTOM. 

Oua cnaga, Kora A BepHysach 
jlomon. 


npu 


As the continuous aspect represents an action as a process going 
on at a given moment, it may be used only with verbs expressing ac- 
tions of a certain duration (such as fo read, to write), but not point- 
actions such as fo jump, to drop, to burst, to clap. 


We say: He was reading when I came in, but not: He was 
jumping to his feet when I came in. 


With point-actions the indefinite aspect is used: He jumped to 
his feet when I came in. 


The continuous aspect is employed only when point-actions are 
repeated: The child was throwing its toys on the floor and then pick- 
ing thm up again. 


But as the continuous aspect gives the subject only a temporary, 
limited characteristic through an action or state going on at the mo- 
ment of speaking, it is not used with verbs expressing actions or states 
of unlimited duration, such as fo love, to hate, to possess, to have, 
to contain, etc., which characterize the subject in general and there- 
fore require the common aspect: 


I like strong coffee. I hate being bothered with silly ques- 
tions. All her schoolmates love the little girl. The book contains 
short stories. She has (possesses) many good qualities. 
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The continuous aspect is used with such verbs as fo love, to hate, 
etc., when we want to express that the feeling is only temporary 
or to emphasize its character: 


And while she talked I was liking her more and more. Long 
before the dinner ended we were actually hating him. 


Neither is the continuous aspect used with such verbs as Jo hear, 
to see, to understand, etc., with reference to a concrete action taking 
place at a given moment. With these verbs we mark the action as 
merely occurring (see the use of the common aspect), but not as devel- 
oping before our eyes because we are more interested in what we 
hear, see, etc. (in the object of the action) than in the action itself: 


I hear somebody knock. It is so dark that I don’t see the lines. 
I quite understand you. What do you mean to say? I feel the 
ground tremble; the train is approaching. 


In this connection, notice the two meanings of the verb fo think, 
and accordingly the two aspect forms: 


I think (=I suppose) it’s time to go home. I was just thinking 
of you. What do you think of our work? (=what is your opinion 
about it?). I’m not thinking of it now. 


Compare with the two meanings of the Russian verb gymatb in 
the following sentences: $1 aqymaro (=nomaraio), 4TO Mopa HATH jO- 
MoH; and SI He 06 stom celigac ymaro. 7 

The use of the link-verb fo be in the continuous aspect is becoming 
more and more frequent in Modern English: 


I am sorry if you think | am being ungrateful. (Gals wor- 
thy.). It is very painful to be thought obstinate when one is 
merely being firm. Dodo was making an effort to read, but she 
was not being very successful. (Benson.) You will be glad 
to hear... how diligent I have been, and am being. (Keats.) 


Very often the continuous aspect is used to show that the state 
denoted by the predicative contradicts the usual characteristic of 
the subject: - 

He was only being kind for the moment. (Walpole) 


Was he only being friendly because he was happy? Don’t be 
horrid. ... I am not being horrid. I am not going to be horrid. 


The same refers to the verb fo feel when it is used as a link verb. 
The continuous aspect stresses that the state is only temporary: 


1 am feeling a little cold. We have come to see how you are 
feeling. I have been feeling ill for some time. 

In the casc of some verbs the use of the continuous aspect depends 
on the meaning of the verb. For example, to see may be used in the 
continuous aspect when meaning fo visit, to interview: 
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I shall be seeing him to-morrow at five. She is seeing her 
friend who is seriously ill. 


Also in such cases as fo see fo... to see about (=1o take careoj..., 
to attend), to see off: 


He is seeing to it now. He is seeing about this affair now. 
I’m just seeing my friend off. 


The verb fo have is used in the continuous aspect when it means 
to enjoy, to experience, to partake of, tocause to: 


I hope you are having a good time here. We are having nasty, 
rainy weather and we don’t enjoy our time here at all. You can’t 
imagine the dull time I have been having here, with the rain 
pouring down incessantly. When I saw him he was having his 
boots cleaned at a boot-black’s. 


When the continuous aspect is used with actions permanently 
characterizing the subject, it acquires emotional force. The speaker 
represents the action as if it were going on before his eyes and gives 
it an emotional colouring (praise, blame, indignation, etc.). 

The adverbs always, continually, forever, perpetually, etc., which 
are often used in such cases, are emotionally coloured. 

Compare with the Russian sBeuwHo in: On BeyHo uTO-HHOyyb 
TepseT. Ona BeyHO BOpuHT 6e3 NPHYHHEI. 

Verbs which are generally not used in the continuous aspect may 
be used in this aspect form in the above-mentioned function: 


SS 


To be: He was continually being angry about nothing. 

To differ: He is always differing from his colleagues. 

To distrust: He is continually distrusting his own judgment. 

To doubt: You are always doubting my words. 

To find: She is forever finding fault with whatever I do. 

To foresee: He was continually foreseeing difficulties which 
never arose. 

To hope: He is always hoping that her son will recover. 

To imagine: He is continually imagining dangers. 


As contrasted with the continuous aspect the common as- 
pect represents an action as simply occurring (in the present, 
past or future), makes a bare statement_of an action. : 


Compare the following: 


a) Theactionis marked asmerely b) The action is represented in 


occurring: its progress: 
Here he comes! Here he is coming through the 
garden. 
There she goes! There she is going along the 
street. 
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When did you take your lesson? What were you doing at ten 


o’clock? 
I took it at ten o’clock. I was taking my lesson. 
I worked in the garden for two I was working in the garden 
hours and then went for a the whole morning, that is 
walk, why you couldn’t get me on 


the telephone. 


In narration when actions follow in succession, one begin- 
ning after the other, the common aspect is used. But when the writer 
or speaker begins to describe a certain scene, when the actions are 
already in progress before his eyes, the continuous aspect is used. 


a) The rosy hue faded from the mountains. The sky cleared 
to a thick, dazzling blue. A thread of smoke issued from old 
Drew’s chimney into the clear sky. 


b) The sea is getting rougher with every wave that breaks 
along the rocky beach. A storm is approaching. Do you see the 
sea-gulls over the water? What shrill cries they are uttering! 


a) The sun rose, the night mists disappeared: it became day. 


b) He opened the window: the sun was rising in all! its splen- 
dour and the night mists were slowly disappearing. 


As the common aspect represents an action as simply occurring 
(but not in its concrete development) it may refer to concrete actions 
and to actions of a more abstract, more general character as well. 
These two functions depend on the context: 


Why don’t you answer my question? (a concrete action). 
. She always answers very laconically (an action of a more general 
character permanently characterizing the subject). He spoke 
at the last meeting (a concrete action). He spoke English in his 
childhood (an action permanently characterizing the subject). 
She will speak to you to-morrow (a concrete action). When she 
graduates from the Institute she will speak English well (an action 
permanently characterizing the subject). 


Actions of a more general, more abstract character (a. actions 
which give the subject a more or less permanent characteristic, b. habit- 
ual or recurrent actions, c. general statements and universal truths) 
are expressed by the common aspect because we do not represent 
those actions as going on before our eyes but mark them as merely 
occurring. 


a) She translates very well. The house stood at the edge of 
the forest. A dense forest grew on the slope of the mountain. 


b) I write to her every week. She came to see us twice a month. 
The children go to camp every summer. We shall get up early 
in the morning and take long walks. 
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c) The sun shines and gives us warmth. Twice two is four. 
The earth revolves round its axis. 


As has already been stated, when the continuous aspect is used 
with reference to actions giving the subject a permanent character- 
istic, it acquires emotional force (see examples given on page 105.) 

The common aspect is rendered in Russian by the perfective or 
imperfective aspect, depending on the context and the general situa- 


tion. 
Compare the following: 


She usually sat at the window. 
She came and sat by my side. 


She slept with the children. 
She went to bed and slept 
the clock round. 

1 read Pushkin’s poems 
night. 

I read only a few pages last 
night. 


last 


Ona o6ptmHo cHyewa y okHa. 

Oxa nojonina M cela Bose MeHS. 

Ona cnada c JeTbMH. 

Ova Jlerna ciaTb HM npocnana 
JIBeHayuaTb 4acoB. 

Sl uutana cTaxoTBopenua Ilym- 
KWHa BYepa Bevepom. 

Sl mpougta TObKO HECKObKO CTpa- 
HM, BYepa Beyepom. 


Tense 


Tense is the form of the verb which indicates the time of the 
action. The main divisions of time—present, past and fu- 


ture, 
present, past, and future. 


are represented in English by the three primary tenses: 


These three tenses are expressed in two aspect forms: the common 


and the continuous: 
The common aspect: 


She speaks English fluently. He came an hour ago. I shall 


call on you to-morrow. 


The continuous aspect: 


He is working at his English. She was writing when I came 
in. I shall be preparing my lessons if you come at seven. 


But besides these three primary tenses the English tense system 


comprises three secondary tenses: 


the present perfect, 


the past perfect and the future perfect. 
The perfect tenses are also expressed in two aspect forms: the 


common and the continuous: 
The common aspect: 


I have done the work. He had written the letter before you 
came. She wil] have translated the article by Monday. 


The continuous aspect: 


She has been working at her report since the morning. She 
rose from the bench on which she had been sitting. By the first 
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of August we shall have been living at the seaside for a whole 
month. 


The perfect tenses do not merely indicate that the action refers 
to the present, past or future (as do the primary tenses) but show 
that the action is brought into relation with some other action or - 
situation in the present, past or future, that it took place before that 
action or situation. Therefore the perfect tenses are relative 
tenses (oTHOCHTeIbHbIe Bpemena): 


Present perfect: I have written my exercise—the action 
of writing is viewed back from the present situation. 


Pastperfect: I had written my exercise by 5 o’clock—the 
action of writing is viewed back from the past situation. 


Future perfect: J shall have written my exercise by 6 
o’clock—the action of writing is viewed back from the future situation. 

But besides a purely temporal element (relative time indication) 
which characterizes all the three perfect tenses, the present 
perfect contains also some other meaning—it shows that the 
action which took place before the present situation is connect- 
ed in its consequences with this situation. The character of this 
connection depends on the lexical meaning of the verb. 

For example: / have torn the paper in two—here the action of 
tearing gives concrete results (the paper is now torn in two) and the 
relation between the action and the present situation is that of cause 
and result. 

We find a similar relation in: / have opened the window (now 
the window is open). They have built a new school (now there is a 
new school). 

Another kind of relation between the accomplished action and 
the present situation is found in: J have read this book—here 
the accomplished action gives the subject a certain experience in 
the present. The same in: She has seen that film. I have heard 
that story. 

This connection between the accomplished action and the present 
situation expressed by the present perfect draws a line of demarcation 
between the present perfect and the past. Both tenses refer the action 
to the past; but when we use the verb in the past tense, we wholly 
disconnect the action from the present, we do not look upon that past 
action in the light of its present results or consequences. 


Compare the following: 


What have you written on the blackboard? (when the word 
is still there). 

What did you write on the blackboard? (when the word is 
rubbed out). 

I have opened the window (when the window is still open). 

I opened the window (when the window is already closed). 
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The past perfect and the future perfect may also comprise an 
additional meaning similar to that of the present perfect, but very 
often they are purely temporal, that is, they only show that the ac- 
tion took place before a given situation without establishing any 
connection between the accomplished action and the given situa- 
tion. This is especially clear when we turn into indirect speech such 
sentences as: 


He said, “I lost my tram ticket to-day.” He said that he had 
lost his tram ticket on that day (purely temporal). He said, 
“I fave lost my favourite book to-day.” He said that he had lost 
his favourite book on that day (resultative temporal). 


When the past perfect (indirect speech) corresponds to the past 
(direct speech), it is purely temporal, that is, it only refers the action 
to a moment in the before-past. When the past perfect (indirect 
speech) corresponds to the present perfect (direct speech), it not 
only refers the action to the before-past but also shows that the 
action in the before-past affects the state of things existing at the given 
past moment. 

The perfect tenses may also express an action begun before the 
given present, past or future moment and still going on at that mo- 
ment. This meaning of the perfect is characteristic of the perfect of 
the continuous aspect. As the continuous aspect shows the action in 
its progress and not in its completion, the perfect tenses of this aspect 
are used to denote that the past (before-past or before-future) is con- 
nected with the present (past or future) not through the consequences 
of an accomplished action but through the uninterrupted progress 
of an action begun before the given moment and still continuing at 
that moment. 


She has been working at her English since the morning. By 
the time she came home, I had been working at my translation 
for two hours. By the first of May he will have been working 
at this office for six months. 


Depending on the context the perfect tenses of the common aspect 
may also express this meaning: 


I have known him since my childhood (the action of know- 
ing began in the past and has been continued into the present, 
I still know him). 


Compare: | have known such cases (here the action of knowing 
is already accomplished, but I still profit [uspnexato nomb3y] by this 
experience). 

The same difference of meaning depending on the context is found 
in: 

I have been here for two hours. I have never been there. I have 
heard this noise going on for some time. I have heard this song. 
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Mood 


Mood is the form of the verb which shows in what relation 
to reality the speaker places the action or state expressed by the 
predicate verb. Thus the category of mood expresses modality.* 

1. There are the following moods in English: the direct moods— 
the indicative andthe imperative; the oblique (koc- 
BeHHbie) moods—subjunctive I, subjunctive II, the 
suppositional and the conditional. 

2. If the speaker considers the fulfilment of the action or state 
denoted by the predicate as something real, if he makes a mere state- 
ment of anexisting fact, the verb is in the indicative mood: 


He speaks English. He does not speak French. She is a student. 


3. If the speaker considers the fulfilment of the action only as 
something desirable, possible, doubtful, depend- 
ing on certain conditions, etc. but not as a matter of 
fact, the verb isinoneof the oblique moods (subjunctive I, 
subjunctive II, the conditional or the suppo- 
sitional): 

I wish he were more attentive (subjunctive II). It is neces- 
sary that all be present (subjunctive I). If he were here (sub- 
junctive II) he would help us (conditional). I suggest that we 
should go (suppositional). 


4, The imperative mood expresses commands or 
requests; it urges the person addressed to fulfil an action: 


Fire at the wolf! Then came the command: “Jump!” Be quick! , 
Come with me! Open the window, please! 


Voice 


Voice .is the form of the verb which shows the relation between 
the subject andthe predicate verb in the sentence. 
There are two voices in English, the active and the 
passive. 
The active voice indicates that the subject of the sentence 
acts, that it isthe doer of an action: 
He is writing a letter. She gives English lessons. 


*Modality is the relation of the action or state expressed by the pred- 
iets to reality as it is regarded by the speaker. Modality may be expressed as 
follows: 

a)By mood-forms of the verb: He was here yesterday. I wish he 
were here. Be here to-morrow. 

b) By modal verbs: She can easily do it. You should help him. It 
must be late. 

ce) By parenthetical (sBoqupe) words and expres. 
sions: Perhaps he will come to-morrow. He is a very capable student, to be 
sure. They are ready, I believe. 
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The passive voice indicates that the subject of the sentence 
is acted upon, that it. is the recipient of an action: 


The letter is being written. English lessons are given by her 
sister. 


Thus the division into voices is based on the relation between 
the action (expressed by the predicate verb) and the doer or 
recipient of the action (expressed by the subject). 

TENSE 
THE USE OF THE PRIMARY TENSES 
THE COMMON ASPECT* 
The Present Tense (Common Aspect) 


Affirmative Negative Interrogative 
I write I do not write do I write? 
he writes he does not write does he write? 
we write we do not write do we write? 
you write you do not write do you write? 
they write they do not write do they write? 


1. The shortened negative forms, in which the nega- 
tive not is used with the auxiliary fo do are: I don’t write, he 
doesn’t write, etc. 


2. Thenegativeinterrogative forms are: Do! not 
write? or shortened: Don’t I write? or Does he not write? or 
Doesn’t he write?, etc. 


From the above table we see that only the affirmative form of 
the present is a simple form: the negative and the interrogative 
forms are compound (analytical) forms consisting of the auxiliary 
verb ¢o do in the finite form (J do..., he does..., etc.) and the 
infinitive of the conjugated verb to ‘write: | do not write. Do I 
write?, etc. 


3. Spelling rules: 


a) Verbs which end in -y preceded by a consonant change y into 
i and add -es [z] in the third person singular: / cry—he cries. 
But: I play—he plays (because -y is preceded by a vowel here); 


* The primary tenses of the common aspect are often called the present 
indefinite, past indefinite and future indefinite. 
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b) Verbs which end in a sibilant’ represented in spelling by -ss, 
-ch, -sh, -x, -dge add -es [iz] in the third person singular: J dress—he 
dresses; I push—he pushes; I change—he changes; I judge—he judges. 


The Use of the Present Tense of the Common Aspect 


1. The present tense of the common aspect refers an 
action to the present: 


She speaks English quite fluently. He is a good orator. At the 
back of the house there is an orchard. 


2. As the common aspect represents an action as simply occurring 
without concretizing it (see “Aspect,” p. 102), actions of a more gen- 
eral, more abstract character referring to the present are expressed 
by the present tense of the common aspect. 

Compare with the use of the present tense of the continuous 
aspect which denotes a concrete action in progress at the moment of 
speaking (see “The Use of the Present Tense of the Continuous Aspect,” 
p. 121). 

The present tense of the common aspect is used to express: 

a) Actions permanently characterizing the 
subject: 

She speaks English quite fluently. He is very fond of music. 

You are a good teacher. She loves her child dearly. She likes 

to sit in the sun. I know many poems by heart. He possesses many 

good qualities. This article contains much valuable information. 

The women of the Soviet Union take an active part in the political 

life of their country. 


b) Habitual or recurrent actions: 


I get up very early. We meet twice a week. I usually come 
here by bus. He sleeps with his window open. We wake every 
morning at seven o’clock. 


c) Statements of a general character or univer- 
sal truths: 

The earth rotates round its axis. Platinum is the heaviest 
metal. Light travels more quickly than sound. The .sun shines 
with different degrees of heating power in different parts of the 
world. Actions speak louder than words. 


3. Depending on the context and the general situation, the present 
tense of the common aspect may also refer to concrete actions taking 
place at a given moment when the actions are stated as merely occur- 
ring but not in their progress: 


You answer much better than you answered at the last lesson. 
Why do you speak so fast? Why don’t you illustrate your report 
with examples? 
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The present tense of the common aspect is used in stage remarks 
where the playwright does not wish to stress the actions then in prog- 
ress, but merely states them as directions to the actors: 


Goes down the garden with Dr. Chasuble. (Wilde.) Looks 
at her in amazement. (Wilde.) The phone rings. 


4. With verbs which are not used in the continuous aspect (fo see, 
to hear, to understand, etc.; see “Aspect,” p. 102) the present tense of 
the common aspect is used to express concrete actions taking place at 
the moment of speaking as well as actions of a more general char- 
acter. These two functions depend on the context: 


I hear a knock at the door (a concrete action taking place 
at the moment of speaking). In spite of her old age she hears 
very well (an action permanently characterizing the subject). 
Do you see what I have written on the blackboard? I see them 
every Sunday. I don’t understand your remark. She understands 
English but she does not speak it. 


5. The present tense of the common aspect is used with reference 
to an action in the future in adverbial clauses of time and con- 
dition introduced by the following conjunctions: after, as, before, 
when, as soon as, directly, while, till, until, if, in case, suppose (sup- 
posing), on condition, etc.: 


I shan’t see you before you go. They will come to-morrow if 
they are not too busy. I’ll do it when I come home. Keep an eye 
on the child while I am away. I shall come unless I have some 
urgent work to do. I shall give you the book on condition you 
return it no later than to-morrow. Suppose I see him, what shall 
I tell him? 


Note.—In object clauses introduced by when and if (whether) the fu- 
t ure tense is used when there is reference to the future: 

I do not know when he will come. I should like to know if he will come 
or not. 

Compare the following: 

I do not know when he will come (object clause), but when he comes (adver- 
bial clause of time), I shall speak to him. I don’t know if he will bring me the 
article, but if he brings it, I shall translate it into English. 


6. The present tense is also used to express an action in the future 
when the action is planned or anticipated. The present 
tense has this function usually with verbs expressing motion, 
such as to go, to come, to leave, to start. The present tense of the con- 
tinuous aspect is more common here (see “The Use of the Present 
Tense of the Continuous Aspect,” p. 121): 


He starts for Leningrad to-night. He comes back the day 
after to-morrow. On Friday I call on the director and settle the 
matter with him. I am here all day to-morrow. 
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7. The present tense of the common aspect is used with reference 
to actions in the past toexpress vividness in narration 
(historic or dramatic present). In using the present 
instead of the past the speaker or writer represents what happened 
in the past as if it were present before his eyes: 


I was sitting at my table writing some letters. Suddenly 
the wind bursts the window open and scatters all my letters on 
the floor. 

Let me remember how it used to be, and bring one morn- 
ing back again. I come into the second-best parlour after breakfast, 
with my books, and an exercise book, and a slate. My mother is 
ready for me at her writing-desk, but not half so ready as Mr. 
Murdstone in his easy-chair by the window (though he pretends 
to be reading a book), or as Miss Murdstone, sitting near my mother 
stringing steel beads. The very sight of these two has such an in- 
fluence over me that I begin to feel the words I have been at infi- 
nite pains to get into my head, all sliding away, and going I 
don’t know where. (Dickens.) 

8. The present tense is used instead of the present per- 
fect with such verbs as fo learn, fo tell, to hear, to forget: 

I learn that you have been ill. I am told that he has gone 
abroad. I forget his name. I forget when he promised to come. 
I hear you made a speech yesterday. 


The Past Tense (Common Aspect) 


Affirmative Negative Interrogative 
| 
I wrote I did not write did I write? 
he wrote he did not write did he write? 
we wrote we did not write did we write? 
you wrote you did not write did you write? 
they wrote they did not write did they write? 


1. The shortened negative forms are: / didn’t 
write, he didn’t write, etc. 


2.The negativeinterrogative forms are: Did I 
not write? or Didn’t | write? Did he not write? or Didn’t he 
write?, etc. 

3. Negative and interrogative constructions in 
the past tense of the common aspect are formed by means of the past 
tense of the auxiliary verb fo do (did) and the infinitive of the conju- 
gated verb: | did not write. Did I write?, etc. 
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The Use of the Past Tense of the Common Aspect 


1. The past tense of the common aspect refers an action 
tothe past. Therefore it is primarily the tense of narration: 


Bosinney and June entered the theatre in silence, and mounted 
to their seats in the upper boxes. (Galsworthy.) It was 
a very cold day with cutting blasts of wind; Oliver walked twenty 
miles that day; and all that time he ate nothing but his piece of 
bread. Hestopped once or twice at farms and asked for some water. 
When night came, he crept under a hayrick. He decided to lie 
there till morning. Little Dorrit became a very good dress- 
maker. (Dick ens.) Dawn opened a sleepy eye; a bird cheeped and 
daylight came in. (Galsworthy.) How did you manage to 
get that rare book? She told me you were not at home. 


2. The past tense is often associated with the following adverbs 
and adverbial expressions of past time: yesterday, a week ago, last 
night, last week, last year, this morning (when the morning is already 
past), etc., which indicate more precisely the past moment to which 
the action expressed by the past tense refers: 


The Second U.S.S.R. Conference for Peace was held in Moscow 
in October, 1950. On November 7, 1917, the guns of the Aurora 
trained on the Winter Palace heralded the beginning of the Great 
Socialist Revolution, which opened a new era in the history of 
mankind. In the beginning of the eighteenth century Peter the 
Great founded St. Petersburg, the new capital of Russia. In 1812 
Napoleon’s army invaded Russia. In the trying days of the Great 
Patriotic War our heroic people stood firm and fought on with 
hearts full of love for their country. I spoke to him last night. 
She came in a moment ago. 1 saw him this morning. 


The past tense is used in special questions beginning with when 
if reference is made to the past: 


When did you begin to study English? When did it all happen? 
When did you see her last? 


3. As the common aspect makes a bare statement of an action 
without concretizing it, the past tense of this aspect may refer to 
actions of a more general character and to concrete actions as well. 
When it refers to concrete actions, it presents them not in their prog- 
ress, but as merely occurring in the past (see the similar use of the 
present tense of the common aspect—page 112, point 3). The context 
usually shows whether the past tense refers to a concrete action or 
to an action of a more abstract character: 


She wrote a letter to her friend yesterday (a concrete action 
in the past). She wrote English very well (an action of a more 
general character giving a permanent characteristic to the sub- 
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ject). She came and stood by the window (concrete actions in the 
past). The house stood on a hill (an action permanently character- 
izing the subject). She spoke to me yesterday. She spoke English 
in her childhood. She rose from the bench and left the garden. 
A mountain rose on the left, a lake extended on the right. 


When the past tense of the common aspect is used to express 
recurrent actions, the repetition of the action is also 
marked by the context: 


For years she called on us daily (compare: She called on us 
yesterday—where the past tense denotes a single action in the 
past). When we lived in the country, we went to town very often 
(compare: She went to see her friend last night). 


Note.—A habitual or recurrent action in the past is sometimes expressed 
by combining: 

a) Would with the infinitive; the infinitive is used without the parti- 
cle to: 

Sometimes I would walk and sometimes I would take the bus. Of an evening 
he would come and sit with us. Sometimes the wind that could not be felt would 
stir the tops of the trees to a commotion and then the drops would fall like hail 
on the soaked leaves of the forest. 


Occasionally will+infinitive expresses a habitual action in the 
present: : 


He will experiment for hours. 


b) Used to... with theinfinitive: 


This is the place where we used to play in our childhood. When we lived in 
the country we used to get up at six o’clock every morning. 

Interrogative and negative constructions are usually formed without the aux- 
iliary to do: 

Used you to ski every morning? I used not to bathe till after breakfast. 


4. The past tense is used to express an action planned or antici- 
pated in the future when that future is viewed from a past moment 
(see “The Use of the Present Tense of the Common Aspect,” p. 112): 


We had very little time that evening as we started the next 
day. He told me that school opened on the following morning. 
He told me that he started for London in a week’s time. 


5. In adverbial clauses of time and condition introduced by the 
a basis ee after, when, before, till, if, etc., the past tense is also used 
with reference to an action in the future when that future moment 
is viewed from the past (sequence of tenses). (See “The Use of the Pres- 
ent Tense of the Common Aspect,” p. 112). 


They told us that they would come on the following day if 
they were not too busy. She asked me to keep an eye on the child 
while she was away. He said that he would come if he was not 
busy. 
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The Future Tense (Common Aspect) 


Affirmative Negative Interrogative 
I shall write I shall not write shall I write? 
he will write he will not write will he write? 
we shall write we shall not write shall we write? 
you will write you will not write shall (will) you write? 
they will write | they will not write will they write? 


1. Theshortened affirmative forms are: /’// write, 
he’ll write, etc. 


2. Theshortened negative forms are: /shan’t write, 
he won’t write, etc. 


3. The negativeinterrogative forms are: Shall 
I not write? or Shan’t I write? Will he not write? or Won’t 
he write?, etc. 
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4, The future tense of the common aspect is a compound tense 
(analytical form); it is formed by means of the auxiliary verbs shall 
and will followed by the infinitive of the conjugated verb. 

In Old English there was no special form for the future tense, 
an action in the future was generally expressed by the present tense. 
This usage still survives in such sentences as: We return to-morrow, 
where the adverb to-morrow shows that the action is referred to the 
future. 

Shall and will were originally notional verbs only, will denoting 
volition or determination, skali-compulsion or 
obligation. But as an aetion which a person intends to do or 
is obliged to do usually refers to the future, these verbs losing their 
original meaning turned into mere auxiliaries of the analytical future 
tense. 

Shall is used for the first person singular and plural: 


I shall come. We shall come. 


In English-speaking America there is a strong tendency to use will 
for all persons, singular and plural. 

In direct questions shall in the Ist person singular usually asks 
about the will of the person spoken to: 


Shall I open the window? (Do you want me to do it?) Shall 
I read this passage once more? 


Sometimes shall may express mere futurit y: 
17 


Shall I succeed? Shall I catch cold if I put on this light coat? 
Shall I be late if 1 walk there? 


Will is used for the second and the third person, singular and 
plural: 
He will come. You will come. They will come. 


In questions in the second person, that auxiliary is used which 
is expected in the answer. Thus, we use shall when the question is 
about a mere future action without any reference to the will of the 
person addressed: 


Shall you be here to-morrow?—Yes, I shall. Shall you be 
twenty next year?—Yes, I shall. 

But: Will you be there to-night (do you intend to)?—Yes, 
I will. Will you be more careful in the future?—Yes, I will. 


But in present-day English the tendency is to use both auxiliaries 
indifferently: 
Will you (shall you) be angry if I talk to you about it?—No, 
I shan’t. 


Such constructions as: you and I, we two, we three, etc., take will 
instead of shall: 


We two will be able to manage it quite well. I expect you 
and I will get there first. 


In subordinate clauses, in the 3rd person, that auxiliary is 
commonly used which reflects the form of the direct speech: 
John said that he should not set out on the following day 
(I shall not ...). He said he was afraid he should not be able 
to come (I shall not be able. ..). He was afraid he should be 
drowned (I shall be drowned.. .). 


When shall is used for the second and the third person and will 
for the first person, these verbs acquire to a degree their original full 
meaning forming with the infinitive which follows them a compound 
verbal predicate. 

Will in the first person expresses intention or deter- 
Mination: 

I will never do it again. We will do our utmost to get the work 
finished in time. 

Shall in the second and the third person expresses: 

a) Order: 

You shall do it immediately. He shall do what I say. 

b) Threat or warning: 

If you sit in the draught you shall catch cold. You shall 
repent (packausataca) it before long. 
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c) Promise: 


You shall have the book to-morrow. Whenever you want 
me, you shall find me ready. “Don’t be uneasy, mother. When 
you come home, the room shall be as tidy as when you left it,” 
said the girl. 


Note.—The equivalents of the future are: fo be going to, to be about to, to 


be on the point of: 
The clock is going to strike. I am going to ask you a question. | am about to 
leave the office. He was on the point of leaving. 


The Use of the Future Tense of the Common Aspect 


1. The future tense of the common aspect is used to ex- 
press actions which refer toa future time: 


I shall help you with pleasure. The children will go to camp. 
We shall attend the conference. 


2. The future tense is often associated with the following adver- 
bial modifiers of time: fo-morrow, next month, in a week, etc., which 
indicate more precisely the future moment to which the action ex- 
pressed by the future tense refers: 


She will be here to-morrow. We shall fulfil our plan in a 
week’s time. He will be twenty next year. If all goes well, I shall 
graduate in June. 


3. The future tense of the common aspect may express actions 
of a general character or concrete actions depending on the context 
(compare with the use of the past tense of the common aspect): 


I shall speak to the secretary to-morrow (a concrete action 
in the future). She will make a very good teacher (an action of 
a more general character giving a permanent characteristic to 
the subject). I shall not know when to come if you do not ring me 
up. After graduating from the Institute she will know English 
well. 


Depending on the context, the future tense of the common aspect 
may express recurrent actions: 


We shall go to the library twice a week. I shall come to see 
you every Sunday. He will go to the swimming-pool every other 
day (4epe3 jeHp). 

Occasionally the future tense is used to express general 
statements and universal truths (see “The Use 
of the Present Tense of the Common Aspect,” p. 112): 


A flower will die without water. Water will boil at 100° Centi- 
grade. Boys are boys and when they quarrel they will fight. 
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Sometimes the future acquires modal force; it is used to 
expressa mere supposition withregardtothe present 
time: 

This will be the street we are looking for. Will this be 
the paper you mean? This will be the Genera! Post Office, I sup- 
pose? This will no doubt be the place where the accident happened. 
He will already be asleep (I suppose that he is asleep). 


The Use of the Future-in- the-Past 


The English language has a special form of the future, the 
future -in-the-past, toexpressa future action viewed 
from apast moment (sequence of tenses). The future-in-the- 
past is formed by means of should (would) with the infinitive 
of the main verb: 


It was settled that we should start the next morning. They 
thought that they would see him the next day. 


THE CONTINUOUS. ASPECT 
Origin of the Continuous Form 


The origin of the continuous form is as follows: in Old English 
the verb fo be followed by a present participle formed 
a compound nominal predicate; the present participle had the func- 
tion of a predicative, the verb fo be was a link-verb. He is singende 
had the meaning of Ou ectb nowmmnit. 

Together with the participle construction there existed another 
construction, the combination of the verb fo be with the verbal 
noun (laterthe gerund) He ison (=in) singing. This construc- 
tion emphasized the process and had the meaning of “He is 
in the action of singing.” 

Originally the present participle and the verbal noun had differ- 
ent forms, the participle ending in -ende, the verbal noun in -ung. 
In the course of time through being used in similar constructions, 
the present participle and the verbal noun assumed one form—ing. 
As the result of this blending, a new verb-noun, the gerund, originat- 
ed (see “Gerund,” p. 224). In the construction of the verb fo be with the 
verbal noun> gerund, the preposition on became reduced to a and 
later on disappeared altogether. 

The gerundial and the participial constructions became blend- 
ed into one: He is on singing---He is a-singing—He is singing. 

Influenced by the gerundial construction, the construction with 
the present participle which originally indicated state (a compound 
nominal predicate), began to express the progress of an action 
at a given moment and thus turned into the continuous 
form—an analytical aspect form of the Modern English 
verb. 
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The tenses of the continuous aspect are built up by combining 
the auxiliary verb fo be (in the finite form) with the present 
participle of the main verb. 


The Present Tense (Continuous Aspect) 


Affirmative 


Negative 


Interrogative 


I am writing 
he is writing 
we are writing 
you are writing 
they are writing 


I am not writing 
he is not writing 

we are not writing 
you are not writing 
they are not writing 


am I writing? 

is he writing? 
are we writing? 
are you writing? 
are they writing? 


1. Theshortened affirmative forms are: I’m writ- 
ing, he’s writing, we’re writing, etc. 

2. The shortened negative forms are: 
writing, we aren’t writing, etc. 

3. The negativeinterrogative forms are: Am I 
not writing? Is he not writing? or Isn’t he writing? Are we not 
writing? or Aren’t we writing ?, etc. 


He isn’t 


The Use of the Present Tense of the Continuous Aspect 


1. As the continuous aspect shows a concrete action in its develop- 
ment at a given moment, the present tense of that aspect 
represents an action going on at the moment of speaking: 


Listen! Somebody is singing in the street. “Is it raining?”— 
“Raining! It’s pouring.” Is the lift going up or down? The wind 
is howling; the leaves are rustling; it is getting dark. 


2. When the present tense of the continuous aspect is used, there is 
usually no indication of time in the sentence as it is clear from the 
form of the verb itself that the action refers to the moment of speak- 
ing. Sometimes such adverbs or adverbial expressions as now, at the 
present moment, etc., are used: 


1 am quite sure she is working in her garden now. At the 
present moment she is hurrying to her institute. 


3. Sometimes the present tense of the continuous aspect express- 
es an action characteristic of the subject atthe given period. 
This is shown by the context: 

What are you doing here in Moscow?—I'm studying English 
at the Institute of Foreign Languages. I can’t go with you to the 
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theatre to-night: I’m very busy at present, I’m working on (at) 
my report. We are tramping over the hills and reading and writ- 
ing and having a restful time. 

Humanity is decaying: the flame is dying out, and into its 
barren night you (Soviet people) are bringing the light of a new 
day. (Rolland. 

The large army of intellectuals is devoting all its efforts 
to promoting the welfare of our people. Millions of Soviet women 
are working for the glory and prosperity of their Socialist Home- 
land. The call to defend peace is eliciting an evergrowing response 
from ordinary people the world over. 


4. The present tense of the continuous aspect is sometimes used 
with reference toanaction in the future, especially with 
the verbs fo go, to come, to stay, to leave, to start (see “The Use of the 
Present Tense of the Common Aspect,” p. 112). 


She is coming to see us to-morrow. The train is starting in 
five minutes. She is staying with us for a fortnight. 

Note.—In the construction / am going to+ infinitive, [ am going has the 
meaning of I intend (a co6upaiocs), and naturally refers the action expressed 
by the following infinitive to the future: 

I am going to read this book. The clock is going to strike. 

5. The present tense of the continuous aspect may be used to ex- 
press actions permanently characterizing the subject. In this function 
it acquires emotional colouring. This use is closely connected with 
the progressive character of the continuous aspect. When we contem- 
plate an action unfolding before our eyes, it naturally arouses in us 
acertain feeling (praise, blame, impatience, etc.): 


She is such a kind person; she is always doing things for other 
people (praise). He is a very unpleasant character; he is always 
grumbling at something (blame). 


The Past Tense (Continuous Aspect) 


Affirmative Negative Interrogative 
I was writing I was not writing was I writing? 
he was writing | he was not writing was he writing? 


we were writing we were not writing | were we writing? 

you were writing you were not writing | were you writing? 

they were writing they were not writing | were they writing? 
t 


1. The shortened negative forms are: 1 wasn’t 
writing, he wasn’t writing, we weren’t writing, etc. 
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2. Thenegative-interrogative forms are: Was I 
not writing? or Wasn’t I writing? Was he not writing? or 
Wasn't he writing? Were we not writing? or Weren’t we writing? 


The Use of the Past Tense of the Continuous Aspect 


1. The past tense of the continuous aspect denotes a 
concrete action in its progress at a given past 
moment: 


It was not far, but they had to grope their way through a mist 
that was rapidly turning into a thick fog. She stood at the window 
looking up the street: there had been a shower of rain, the roofs 
were shining. Dark clouds were moving across the sky, the branch- 
es were tossing up and down. 


2. If the given past moment at which the action denoted by the 
past tense of the continuous aspect is in progress is not clear from 
the context, it may be fixed: 


a) By an adverb or adverbial expression of 
definite time, such as then, at 7 o’clock, at that time, etc.: 


What were you doing at six o’clock yesterday?—I was work- 
ing at my English. At that time we were living in the country. 
The air chilled at sunset and before dusk a hoar frost was stealing 
over the growing grass and unfolding buds. 


b) By another action. The action which fixes the given 
moment is in the common aspect: 


He was sitting at his desk when I came in. When sunset came, 
he was no longer climbing, but he was high up above the valley. 
I was just leaving when he arrived. We were walking home when 
it began to rain. While I was writing, there came a knock at the 
door. When I came up, they were getting into a taxi. The cuckoos 
were still calling when he woke; there was the sound of running 
water, 


Notice that in subordinate clauses of time 
beginning with the conjunctions as and while, the common aspect is 
commonly used, as the meaning of these conjunctions already implies 
a certain duration: 


We will talk the matter over as we drive. He had a hand bell! 
on his desk and while he talked he rang for his secretary. 


Sometimes if two actions are parallel, the continuous aspect 
is used in both the principal and the subordinate clause: 


I was preparing dinner while she was tidying the room. 


But the repetition of the same form in both clauses is usually 
avoided. 
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While we dined, the band was playing, or: While we were 
dining, the band played. 


3. The past tense of the continuous aspect may also be used to 
express an action characteristic of the subject ata given period 
of time in the past (compare with a similar use of the present 
tense of the continuous aspect): 


At that time I was translating one of Galsworthy’s novels 
into Russian. I was very busy at the end of June, I was preparing 
for my last examination then. 


4. Sometimes the past tense of the continuous aspect denotes 
an action filling up a whole period of time, but only 
when the action is considered in its progress: 


What were you doing all day yesterday2—I was working 
in the garden. What were you doing yesterday? Reading the 
whole day, I suppose? 


Compare the use of the continuous aspect with the use of the 
common aspect when we do not consider the action in its progress, 
but merely state that an action of a certain duration took place in 
the past: 


I worked in the garden the whole morning and then I went 
for a walk. 


5. With the verbs ¢o start, to go, to leave, to come, to stay the past 
tense of the continuous aspect is used to express an action in the im- 
mediate future when that future moment is viewed from the past (see 
“The Use of the Present Tense of the Continuous Aspect,” p. 121). 


I was just leaving the country when he arrived. He came on 
the eve of the day when we were starting for the South. He told 
me that he was going to the Caucasus on the following day. 


Note.—In the construction J was going to+ infinitive, J was going has 
the meaning of J intended (Sl co6upanca) and refers the action of the infinitive 
to a future moment with relation to the past (see “The Present Tense of the Con- 
tinuous Aspect,” p. 121): 

I was just going to leave when she came. He [the horse] was full of promise, 
but of no performance. He was always, in a manner, going to go, and never going. 
(Dickens.) 


6. The past tense of the continuous aspect may be used with 
emotional colouring to express certain feelings (impa- 
tience, blame, praise, etc.). This function is closely connected with 
the meaning of the continuous aspect. Actions going on before our 
eyes naturally arouse in us certain feelings (see “The Use of the Pres- 
ent Tense of the Continuous Aspect,” p. 121): 


I thought he was never going (irritation). Why are you so 
late? I thought you were never coming (impatience). 
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The Future Tense (Continuous Aspect) 


| Affirmative Negative | Interrogative 

I shall be I shall not be ) shall I be ) . 
he will be B he will not be | PF will he be | 2 
we shall be t = we shall not be l= shall we be = 
you will be | S ‘you shall not be | 2 shall (will)you be | . 
they will be } ‘they will not be ) ‘will they be —) 


1. The shortened affirmative forms are: /’Ul be 
writing, he’ll be writing, we’ll be writing, etc. 


2. The shortened negative forms are: / shan’t be 
writing, he won’t be writing, we shan’t be writing, etc. 


3. Thenegative-interrogative forms are: Shall ] 
not be writing, or Shan’t 1 be writing? Will you not be 
writing? or Won’t you be writing? Shall we not be writing? 
or Shan’t we be writing ?, etc. 


The Use of the Future Tense of the Continuous Aspect 


1. The future tense of the continuous aspect denotes a 
concrete action going on-at a given future moment: 


Don’t disappoint me, I. shall be expecting you. If I am late, 
Mother will be getting uneasy. I don’t want to disturb you, I’m 
sure you will be having your dinner. It’s no use calling on her, 
she will be preparing for her examinations. We shall be having 

. breakfast in a minute. 


2. The future moment at which the action will be in its 
progress may be fixed: 


a) By an adverb or adverbial expression of 
definite time such as then, at 7 o'clock, by this time, etc.: 


By this time to-morrow we shall be nearing home. What shall 
you be doing at seven o’clock?—I’Il be preparing my lessons. 


b) By another action. The other action which fixes the 
future moment is inthe present tense of the common 
aspect (see “The Use of the Present Tense of the Common Aspect,” 
p. 112): . 
I shall be sleeping if you come so late. He will be taking his 
lesson if you come at seven. 
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Sometimes the continuous aspect is used in both the principal 
and the subordinate clause to represent actions going on at 
the same moment. The verb of the subordinate clause is 
inthe present tense of the continuous aspect 
(see “The Use of the Present Tense of the Continuous Aspect,” p. 121). 


I shall be preparing my lessons while he is typing his report. 
She will be writing while I am putting my notes in order. 


But the repetition of the same form in both clauses is usually 
avoided: 


I shall prepare my lessons while he is typing his report. 


3. The future tense of the continuous aspect may, depending on 
the context, express an action characteristic of the subject at the 
given period of time in the future (compare with a simi- 
lar function of the present and past tense of the continuous aspect): 


I’ll be very busy at the end of May. I'll be preparing for my 
examination then. 


Sometimes the future tense of the continuous aspect is used to 
express an action filling upa whole period of time, but 
only when the action is considered in its progress: 


I shall be packing all day to-morrow. He will be working in 
his garden from nine till twelve, so it’s no use trying to get him 
on the telephone. (Compare: He will work in his garden from nine 
till twelve and then he will go for a walk.) 


4. The future of the continuous aspect is used to express an action 
which is supposed, planned, or anticipated in 
the future: 


It is no use sending him a letter; I shall be seeing him to- 
morrow. I’ be writing to her in the course of next week. What 
time do you think we’ll be finishing to-night? When in town, 
I shall of course be working at the library. 


The Use of the Future-in-the-Past of the Contiituotis Aspect 


The future-in-the-past of the continuous 
aspect (f should be writing, he would be writing, etc.) is 
used to express a concrete action going on at a 
definite future moment (occasionally covering a 
whole period of time in the future) when that future mo- 
ment is viewed from the past: 

I told him not to come at six o’clock because | should be hav- 
ing my lesson at that time. He told me that it was no use trying 
to get him on the telephone in the morning, because he would 
be working in his garden from nine till twelve. 
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THE SECONDARY TENSES 
THE PERFECT TENSES 
Origin of the Perfect Form 


In Old English the verb fo have, used as the predicate of a sen- 
tence, was sometimes followed by a direct object with a past partici- 
ple of a transitive verb attached to it in the function of a predicative 
adjective. The participle agreed in number, gender and case with 
the direct object. He hefp pa boc gewriten (=e has that book 
written) =«Ou uMeeT Ty KHHry HanucanHol». As the state of the object 
(written) was the result of an accomplished action, the mind of the 
speaker began to be interested in that action. This construction did 
not show whether the action expressed by the past participle was 
performed by the subject of the sentence or by some other agent. 
It was from constructions where the subject of the sentence was the 
doer of the action denoted by the past participle, that the Modern 
English perfect form developed. The participle lost its forms of agree- 
ment with the noun-object and, changing its place (He has 
written ...), became closely connected with the verb fo have. Both 
elements lost their independent meaning and merged into one sense 
unit—the analytical form of the Modern English perfect. 
He has written that book—the action of writing is accomplished 
by him at present and as a result of it the book is in a written state. 

Thus, what was originally a free syntactical combination has now 
turned into an analytical tense form. ; 

Such constructions, in which the doer of the action expressed by 
the participle was not the subject of the sentence, have still survived 
in Modern English as free syntactical combinations: He had three 
horses Rilled under him. I have my dresses made here. Killed and 
made are still predicative adjectives to the direct objects horses and 
' dresses. 

In constructions with the verb fo be, the past participle of an 
intransitive verb was used as a predicative to the subject with which 
it agreed in number, gender and case, and the verb fo be had 
the function of alink-verb in a compound nominal predicate: He is 
zecumen (= Ou ectb npmmequimit). When the Aave- and the be-forms 
turned into the perfect, the verb fo have began gradually to be used 
as an auxiliary with both transitive and intransitive verbs: J] have 
seen her. I have come. 

As a survival of the old construction, fo be is still used when the 
state is stressed: 


When the sun is set, it will be pretty cold. When I came, 
the man was gone. I am only lately come. 


May Fielding was already come; and so was her mother. 
(Dickens.) 
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THE USE OF THE PERFECT TENSES 
THE COMMON ASPECT 


The perfect tenses are compound (analytical) tenses. They are 
formed by means of the auxiliary verb to have and thepastparti- 
ciple of the conjugated verb. 


The Present Perfect (Common Aspect) 


Affirmative Negative Interrogative 
| 
I have written | I have not written | have I written? 
he has written he has not written has he written? 


we have written | we have not written | have we written? 
youhave written | you have not written | have you written? 
they have written | they have not written | have they written? 


1. The shortened affirmative forms are: /’ve writ- 
ten, he’s written, we’ve written, etc. 


2. The shortened negative forms are: I haven’t 
written, he hasn’t written, etc. 


3. The negativeinterrogative forms are: Have 
I not written? or Haven’t I written? Has he not written? or 
Hasn’t he written?, etc. 


The Use of the Present Perfect of the Common Aspect 


The present perfect of the common aspect is used to 
connect a past action with the present time: 


a) ashaving results or consequences bearing 
on the present moment: 


I have opened the window. This means that I opened the window 
at some time in the past and that it is still open. The train has 
arrived. This means that the train arrived at some time in the past 
and that it is still in the station. 


b) as continued up tothe present moment: 


He has studied English for two years. This means that he began 
to study English at some time in the past and that he is still study- 
ing it. J have lived in Moscow for ten years. This means that I came 
to live in Moscow at some time in the past and that I am still living 
in Moscow. 
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In both cases the present perfect connects the past with the pres- 
ent. The present perfect is not used when the action is not connected 
with the present. In such a case the past tense is used. 

Compare the following: 

I have turned on the light. This means that the light is still on. 

I turned on the light—means only that the action was performed 
at some time in the past without implying its connection with the 
present. 

He has lived in Moscow for two years—means that he is still living 
in Moscow. 

He lived in Moscow for two years—means that he is no longer 
in Moscow. ‘ 


The Use of the Present Perfect of the Common 
Aspect to Express Actions Already Accomplished 


1. The present perfect of the common aspectis used to 
express an action already completed before the 
present situation but connected with the present situation 
in its consequences. 

The character of this connection depends on the meaning of the 
verb and on the general situation. 

According to their lexical character, verbs may be classed as 
terminative (mpegenbubie) and durative (nenpeyen- 
HBIe). 

Aterminative verb expresses an action which has a 
final aim in view, a certain limit beyond which the action 
cannot be continued. To the class of terminative verbs belong such 
verbs as fo close, to open, to come, to build, to break, etc. (for instance, 
the final aim of the verb fo close is to have something closed; after 
you have closed it you cannot continue closing—this is the limit be- 
yond which the action of the verb fo close does not go). 

A durative verb expresses an action which has no 
final aim in view, no limit beyond which the action cannot be 
continued. To the class of durative verbs belong such verbs as fo 
love, to hate, to see, to hear, to sit, to stand, etc. 

With terminative verbs in case of a single action the relation 
between the accomplished action and the present state is that of 
cause and resul|t—the accomplished action is the cause of the 
present state which is its result: 


I have torn the paper in two (now the paper is torn in two). 
I have broken my pencil (now the pencil is broken). She has writ- 
ten the word fable on the blackboard (now the word fable 
is written on the blackboard). I have come (now I am here). The 
rain has stopped (now it is not raining any longer). 


In Russian this present perfect corresponds to the past tense of 
the perfective aspect (npowieqiuee BpeMa coBeplleHHoro ByJa): 
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I have torn the paper in two — Sl pa3oppana 6ymary Ha Ape 
wacTH. 
I have broken my pencil — 1 cnomana Kapanyam, etc. 


With durative verbs the relation between the accomplished action 
and the present state is of a different character. The accomplished 
action has certain consequences in the present, it gives the subject 
a certain experience by which the subject still profits (uspneKaer 
Momb3y): 

He has travelled a lot (he is an experienced traveller). He has 
studied this subject (he knows it). I have heard this song (I know 
it). They have often spent the summer in the Caucasus (they know 
the Caucasus). 


The present perfect of durative verbs is rendered in Russian by 
both the imperfective and the perfective aspect depending on the 
situation: 


He has travelled a lot — Ou muoro nytewecTBopa.. 
I have already spoken to her — SH yxe rosopuna (noroso- 
pHa) c Hel. 


Depending on the context, the present perfect of terminative 
verbs may lose its resultative character and become similar in mean- 
ing to the present perfect of durative verbs. This is the case when 
the context shows repeated actions: 

She has often opened the window and sat for hours looking out into 
the garden (it does not mean that the window is open now. Compare 
with a single action when the results of it are seen in the present— 
She has opened the window, that is why itisrather coldin the room— 
the window is still open). She has often gone to the Zoological Gardens 
with the children (it does not mean that she is there now. Compare 
with a single action: She has gone—which means that she is no long- 
er here). 

Here are some more examples of the use of the present perfect: 

I have changed only a few points in your manuscript. He has 
been to the Lenin Museum several times. Thanks to the Lenin- 

Stalin national policy, new national literatures have come into 

being. Stalin has repeatedly stressed the decisive significance of 

truthfulness in art. 


2. When the present perfect is used, there may be no time indica- 
tion in the sentence at all: 


I have posted my letter. She has gone out. I have received 
no answer to my letter. I have given my word and must keep it. 
Free collective work has brought out our peasant woman’s gift 
for organization and leadership. The cultural revolution accom- 
plished in the Soviet Union has led to the formation of a vast 
army of Soviet intelligentsia. 
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But often we find the following time indication in the sentence 
in connection with the present perfect: 


a) The action is associated with aperiod of time which 
has not yet ended: to-day, this week, this month, this year, 
etc. 


I haven’t seen her to-day. He has been to Yalta this year. 


Note.—But sentences containing such adverbial expressions as to-day, 
this week, etc., may refer to some definite part of the period, mentioned or implied; 
then the past tense is used. 


I saw him to-day engaged in a lively conversation (when I saw him, he was en- 
gaged in a lively conversation). J was late to-day (meaning a certain fixed time 
when I was to be at that place). J lost my tram ticket to-day (when I was riding 
in the tram). A friend, who called to-day, told me this (when he called). 


In all these sentences the action is not regarded from the point of view of its 
present result. 


A period of time which is still lasting may also be indicated by 
since (a preposition, an adverb or a conjunction introducing a subordi- 
nate clause); since denotes from a certain moment in the past up to 
now: 

I have read three English books since the beginning of the 
term (a preposition). She called on me last Sunday, but I have 
not seen her since (an adverb). We have not had a single rainy 
day since we came here (a conjunction). 


Notice the use of the past tense in the subordinate clause 
introduced by since which marks the beginning of the period of time. 


b) The time is indicated by means of an adverb of indefinite 
time orfrequency: often, seldom, rarely, never, sometimes, 
generally, just, already, etc.: 


I have never been there. She has often helped me. I have 
not finished my letter yet. The postman has just passed. I have 
never seen such a huge sovkhoz. They have rarely differed in their 
opinions. 

Note 1.—But if those adverbs refer to a definite past time, the past 
is used: 


I often went there last year. I seldom met her when we lived in Rostov. 
Note 2.—In connection with just now the past tense is always used: 
I told you so just now. The postman was here just now. 


Note 3.—Once may be combined with both the past tense and the 
present perfect. 

Past tense: J saw him only once (when he was here). 

Present perfect: / have seen him only once (in the whole of my life). 


3. The present perfect is not used when speaking about people 
who are dead, except when something is stated as the present result 
of their activities: 
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Dickens died in London. Byron left England never to return. 
But: The history of world literature does not know a single 
artist who has portrayed human labour in his works with such 
power and talent as Gorky has done. Newton has explained the 
movements of the Moon. Shelley has left us many beautiful poems. 


4. In special questions beginning with where, how and why either 
the present perfect orthe past is used: 


Where have you put my key (the key is still supposed to be 
in that place)? Where has she gone (when the person is away)? 
Where did you go (when the person is back again)? Where did 
you buy this book (you are no longer associated with that place)? 
How did he paint the wall (standing on a ladder or on a chair)? 
How has he painted the wal! (well or badly, white or blue)? Why 
have you turned out the light (it is dark in the room)? Why did 
you turn out the light (when the light is switched on again)? 


5. The present perfect is used to express an action already accom- 
plished at a given future moment in adverbial clauses of time and 
condition (see “The Use of the Present Tense of the Common Aspect,” 
p. 112): 

I shall post the letter as soon asI have written it. I shall not 
go until I have finished my work. I cannot give you a definite 
answer before I have spoken to him. We shall move in directly 
the walls have been papered. J shall write to you after I have seen 
her. You cannot form an opinion on him yet; wait till you have 
known him longer. 


“To Have Got” 


To have got has sometimes the meaning of the present: 
I have got cold (I have a cold). I have got no money about 
me (I have no money). She has got a lot of work to do (she has a 


lot of work to do). 
I have got a couple of coats at home that I don’t want, 


Sam. (Dickens.) 


Compare with the following sentences where the present perfect 
could not be replaced by the present: 


I have got a letter from my brother this week. I have got 
the books you sent me last week. 


The use of foget with the verb fo have may be the result of a desire 
to strengthen the meaning of possession not sufficiently expressed 
in the verb fo have. When the verb to have is used as the predicate, 
it often weakens its meaning to the meaning of a semi-auxiliary serv- 
ing only to indicate person, number, tense, aspect, etc., while 
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the significance of the predication lies in the object of the verb fo 


have: 
The boy had a wholesome influence on his comrades. This 
mixture has a bitter taste. She had a bright red rose in her hair. 


The frequent use of the verb to have as an auxiliary may have 
led to the weakening of its meaning. 


The Use of the Present Perfect of the 
Common Aspect to Express Actions Continued into the Present 


1. The present perfect of the common aspect is also 
used to denoteanaction begunin the past and con- 
tinued into the present. 

As has already been stated (see “Tense,” p. 111) this function of 
the present perfect depends on the context. 

In such a case either the starting point of the action is indicated 
or the whole period of duration. 

a) The starting point of the action is indicated by 
means of since, which may be an adverb, a preposition, or a conjunc- 
tion introducing a whole subordinate clause of time: 

I came home at about nine o’clock and I have been in this 
room since (an adverb). I have known her since my childhood 

(a preposition). She has been very busy since she came back to 

town (a conjunction). We have been friends since our schooldays 

(preposition). 

b) The whole period of duration is usually 
indicated by means of the preposition for: 

1 have known her for two years. She has been with us for 

a fortnight. I have heard this noise going on for half an hour. 


2. In Russian this present perfect is rendered by the present 
tense (the verb 6pITb is usually omitted in Russian), the adverb yxe 
is often added: 


1 have been here for two hours — H 3yecb yxKe ABa yaca. 
1 have known her since my childhood— SA ee 3Hato c JeTcTBa. 


3. Sometimes the present perfect expresses an action which comes 
very close up to the present but is no longer going on at the present 
moment. This meaning also depends on the context: 


At last you have come: I have waited for you for about an 
hour. I have heard that noise going on for half an hour; luckily 
it has stopped now. 

This present perfect is rendered in Russian both by the present 
and the past tense: 

At last you have come: I have waited for you for half an 
hour — A xxAy (2Kqan) Bac nonyaca. 
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The Past Perfect (Common Aspect) 


Affirmative Negative Interrogative 
I had written I had not written | had I written? 
he had written ' he had not written | had he written? 
we had written we had not written; had we written? 
you had written you had not written) had you written? 


they had written they had not written) had they written? 


1. The shortened affirmative forms are: I’d 
written, he’d written, we'd written, etc. 


2. The shortened negative forms are: | hadn’t 
written, he hadn’t written, we hadn’t written, etc. 


3. The negative-interrogative forms are: Had 
I not written? or Hadn’t I written? Had he not written? or 
Hadn’t he written? Had we not written? or Hadn’t we writ- 
ten?, etc. 


The Use of the Past Perfect of the Common Aspect 


1. The past perfect of the common aspect indicates an 
action which took place before a given past 
moment and is viewed back from that moment. By that time I had 
already written the letter. This means that the action of writing took 
place before the given past moment and was already accomplished 
at that past moment. The letter was already written at that time. 
When I came home the children had already returned from school. 
This means that the action of returning took place before the action 
of coming. The children were already at home when I came home. 


2. Similar to the present perfect, the past perfect may express an 
action begun before a given past moment 
and continued into that past moment; this 
meaning depends on the context: She had been ill for two days 
when we learnt about it. This means that she had fallen ill two days 
before and was still ill at the time we learnt about it. 


The Use of the Past Perfect of the Common Aspect to Express an Action 
Accomplished before a Given Past Moment 


1. The past perfect of the common aspect expresses an 
action accomplished before a given past 
moment and viewed back from that moment: 
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The porter said that our friend had just left the club. The 
storm had died away but very far off the thunder was still mut- 
tering. When I looked out of the window, I saw that the snow 
had ceased. The earth gave forth a faint warmth, stealing up 
through the chilly garment in which winter had wrapped it. The 
wind had dropped, and after the cold of the night the birds were 
singing their clearest in the sunshine. The last drops of a shower 
were falling, but the sun had burst through, and the sky above 
the thicket was clear and blue. 


2. The past perfect maybe a purely temporal 
past perfect, indicating merely that the action took place 
before a given past moment without connecting it in its results or 
consequences with that past moment (see “Tense,” p. 111). In the 
following examples the past tense would be used in direct speech: 


He told me that he had had his dinner at six o’clock on that 
day. (Compare: I had my dinner at six o’clock to-day.) She said 
that her brother had left Moscow on the 2nd of September. (Com- 
pare: My brother left Moscow on the 2nd of September.) 


But the past perfect, like the present perfect, may express 
an action which is connected in its results or consequences with the 
given past moment from which the action is viewed back. We see 
this meaning of the past perfect in the examples given below. In 
direct speech the present perfect would be used here: 


She said that she had finished her work. (Compare: I have 
finished my work.) He told me that his friend had already left 
Moscow. (Compare: My friend has already left Moscow.) 


3. The past moment from which the accomplished action is 
viewed may be indicated: 


a) By means of an adverbial expression: by four 
o'clock, by that time, by the end of the week, etc.: 


By that time the children had already gone to school. By 
the end of the week we had already done half of the work. By six 
o’clock they had already gathered in the hall. 


b) By another action (in the past tense): 


When I came home, everybody had gone to the concert. Rain 
had fallen and the fields were muddy. | knew that she had left 
for the South. 


Notice that the tense does not change depending on the positive 
or negative meaning of the context: 


We had gone far when wesuddenly noticed that dark clouds 
were beginning to gather. We had not gone far when we suddenly 
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noticed that dark clouds were beginning to gather. He had read 

ten pages when he declared that he did not like the book. He 

had not read ten pages when he declared that he did not like the 
book. 

4. The past tense is sometimes used instead of the past perfect 
in clauses introduced by before and after owing to the lexical mean- 
ing of these conjunctions: 

After he left (had left) the house, he recollected that he had 
not locked the door. I thought of it after I went to bed. 

After Pearl grew bigenoughto run about, she amused herself 
in gathering flowers. (Hawthorne.) He stood motionless 
after she disappeared. (Sh aw .) That happened before I met you. 
5. With verbs which have terminative meaning as fo arrive, to 

enter, to look in, to open, etc., the past tense is used when two 
actions closely follow each other. The past perfect is used here only 
to stress the completion of the action: 


When I entered the room, I noticed that somebody was sitting 
at the table. 

But: I noticed that somebody was sitting at the table only 
when I had already entered the room (but not when I was in the 
doorway). : 

When we arrived at the station, we learnt that the train had 
already gone. 

But: We sat down to table only when all the guests had arrived. 


Notice the use of the past perfect and the past in the 
following examples: 

a) He had closed the window and was sitting in his armchair, 
reading a newspaper. 

b) He closed the window, sat down in the armchair and 
began reading his newspaper. 

a) The rain. had stopped and the sun was shining brightly. 

b) The rain stopped and the sun came out again. 

a) He had turned on the light and was sitting at his desk 
writing letters. 

b) He turned on the light, sat down at his desk and began 
writing letters. 

6. The past perfect is used in adverbial clauses of time and con- 
dition to express an action already accomplished at a given future 
moment when that future moment is viewcd from the past (sequence 
of tenses). (See “The Use of the Present Perfect of the Common 
Aspect,” p. 128.) 
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The Use of the Past Perfect of the Common Aspect to Express an Action Begun 
before a Given Past Moment and Continued into That Past Moment 


1. The past perfect of the common aspect is also used 
to denote an action begun before a given past 
moment and still going on at that past moment. 
This meaning is shown by the context. (Compare with a similar use 
of the present perfect): 


I had been at home for about two hours when you rang me up. 
I had lived at the seaside for a fortnight when I got your letter. 
She said that she had been very busy since we last met. 


2. The starting point of the action is indicated by since (a prepo- 
sition, an adverb, or a conjunction introducing a subordinate clause); 
the whole period of duration is usually indicated by the preposi- 
tion for. 


Notice the use of the past tense in the subordinate clause 
introduced by since: 


She told me that she had been ill since she came back from 
the seaside. I knew that my brother had known him for about 
ten years and was very fond of him. The weather had been rainy 
for many days and the roads were muddy. 


3. Sometimes the past perfect denotes an action coming very 
close up toa given past moment but no longer going on at that past 
moment; this is also shown by the context: 


She was very angry with me because she had waited for me 
for about an hour. She turned and saw that her sister, who had 
watched the scene curiously, had gone out. 


The Future Perfect (Common Aspect) 


Affirmative | Negative i? Interrogative 


I shall have ) I shall not have ) shall I have 

he will have [5 he will not have 5 will he have is 

we shall have |= [we shall not have {= jshall we have 12 

you will have | = lyou will not have | = |shall (will) you have = 

they will have J they willnot have} will they have | 
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The Use of the Future Perfect of the Common Aspect 


1. The future perfect of the common aspect is used 
toexpressan action already completed at a giv- 
en future moment and viewed back from that future mo- 
ment: By six o’clock I shall have finished my translation. That 
means that the action of finishing will take place before six o’clock. 


It is clearing up: in an hour the rain will probably have ceased. 
If I go on working without interruption, I shall have finished 
my translation at dinner time. By this time to-morrow they 
will have crossed the Channel. We shall have walked a long way 
before we reach the sea. 


2. Like the past perfect (see “The Use of the Past Perfect of the Com- 
mon Aspect,” p. 134) the future perfect may be purely tempo- 
ral or may show that the action already accomplished at the given 
future moment is connected in its results or consequences with that 
‘future moment: 


To-morrow at three o’clock he will have received my letter 
(he will have the letter). When you have finished this book, you 
will have learnt many new words and expressions (you will know 
those words and expressions). 


3. The future moment from which the completed action is viewed 
may be indicated: 


a) By means of an adverbial expression: by that 
time, by the first of June, by seven o'clock, etc.: 


By the end of the term we shall have learnt many new words 
and expressions. By this time to-morrow they will have crossed 
the Channel. 


b) By means of another action: 


If you come at seven, I shall have done my work. If you ring 
me up after seven o’clock, I shall have spoken to the secretary. 


4. The future perfect is also used to denote an action be gun 
before a given future moment and still go- 
ing on at that future moment. This meaning is 
shown by the context. (Compare with a similar use of the present 
perfect and past perfect): 


By the 1st of July we shall have been at the seaside for a fortnight. 
That means that our sojourn at the seaside, begun a fortnight before 
the Ist of July, will still continue at that time. 


He will have been here for two hours by the time you come 
back. We shall have known each other for five years by the end of 
this year. 
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The Future-Perfect-in-the-Past 


The future-perfect-in-the-past is used: 


a) To express an action already concluded before 
agiven future moment: 


They assured me that they would have finished their work 
by six o’clock. I told you yesterday that I should have finished 
my translation by the time you came back. We hoped that by 
the end of the week she would have received our letter. 

b) An action begun before a given future 


moment andcontinued into that future mo- 
ment, in both cases when the future moment is viewed from the 


past: 
She wrote to me that by the Ist of July she would have been 


at the seaside for a fortnight. 


The Present Perfect (Continuous Aspect) 


Affirmative Negative | Interrogative 
I have been ) I have not been have I been 
he has been | & he has not been bp has he been % 
we have been } = we have not been = have we been E 
you have been 2 you have not been| 7 jhave you been 3 
they have been they have not been have they been } 


1. Theshortened affirmative forms are: ]’ve been 
writing, he’s been writing, we've been writing, etc. 

2. The shortened negative forms are: J haven’t 
been writing, he hasn’t been writing, we haven’t been 
writing, etc. 

3. The negative-interrogative forms are: Have 
I not been writing, or Haven’t I been writing? Has he not 
been writing? or Hasn't he been writing? Have we not been 
writing? or Haven’t we been writing?, etc. 


The Use of the Present Perfect of the Continuous Aspect 


1. The present perfect of the continuous - 
aspect expressssanaction begun in the past and 
continued into the present; it connects the past 
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with the present through the uninterrupted progress of an action 
begun before the present moment and still continuing at that mo- 
ment (see “Tense,” p. 111): 


The boy has been fishing since the morning. She has been 
staying with us for a fortnight. For some time I have been sitting 
on this bench. We have been gathering mushrooms ever since 
sunrise. 


The starting point of the action is indicated by since (a preposi- 
tion, an adverb or a conjunction introducing a subordinate clause); 
the whole period of duration is usually indicated by the preposition 
for. (See “The Perfect Tenses, Common Aspect,” p. 128): 


She has been teaching at a primary school for twenty-five 
years. Eleven years running he has been building bridges. 
He has been working in the garden since nine o’clock. For a week 
now you have been promising to get that book for me. That noise 
has been going on since I came here. It has been raining all the 
morning and I think it will never stop. For thirty-five years 
the Soviet Union has been demonstrating, giving factual proof, 
that it does not want war, that it stands for peace. 


When the starting point of an action is fixed by a subordinate 
clause introduced by since, the verb of the subordinate clause is usu- 
ally inthe past tense: 


I have been writing since I came here. The children have 
been playing in the garden since they came home from school. 


But the present perfect is used with both verbs (in 
the principal and in the subordinate clause) if they denote a c- 
tions begun in the past and continued into 
the present: : 


He has been reading since I have been here. The children have 
been playing in the garden since their mother has been away. 


Note.—Care should be taken not to use the present of the continuous 
aspect for an action begun in the past and continued into the present. Russian 
students of English easily make this mistake because in Russian actions asso- 
ciated with the present are expressed by the present tense: 

Al nuury sTO ynpaxneHHe yxe 2Ba yaca—I have been writing this exercise 
for two hours. 

But: A nuwy rpammMatHyeckoe ynpaxkHnenue—I am writing a grammar exer- 
cise. 

S| paGoTato 3necb c yrpa—I have been working here since the morning. 

But: A pa6otaio Hag cBoum NepesogomM—| am working at my translation. 


2. The present perfect may also indicate anaction begun 
in the past,continued up to the present but 
no longer going on at the present moment: 
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I have been reading this book in your absence. Your eyes 
are red; you have evidently been crying. He had barely entered 
the room when his secretary said: “Somebody has been ringing 
for you for the last five minutes.” 


3. The present perfect of the continuous aspect is often used to 
indicate the incompletion of an action, corresponding to 
the Russian imperfective aspect (HecopepuleHHblii Bug). The present 
perfect of the common aspect would indicate a completed 
action, corresponding to the Russian perfective aspect (copepwieHHbIli 
BUA): 

I have lost the book which I have been reading (uutama). 

I have lost the book which I have read (mpouna). I have been 

reading (uvtasa) Shelley in your absence and I have read (mpouna) 

two of his poems. Look at my hands! I’ve been peeling (uuctuma) 
potatoes. I have peeled (mounctuna) the potatoes. 


4. The present perfect of the continuous aspect issometimes 
used to express repeated actions (the present perfect of the 
common aspect might suggest a single action): 


I’ve been meeting her at the library (Bcrpeyan). I have met 
her at the library (scrperua). I have been receiving letters (=I 
have received a series of letters). I have been coming in here week 
in and week out for years. 


5. The present perfect of the continuous aspect is also used with 
emotional colouring (see “The Use of the Present Tense 
of the Continuous Aspect,” p. 121). 


I suppose you have been telling tales again (irritation, dis- 
pleasure). What have you been doing to my bicycle? Somebody 
has been tampering with my lock, I can’t open the door. Somebody 
has been using my fountain-pen again. 


The Past Perfect (Continuous Aspect) 


Affirmative Negative Interrogative 


I had been 
he had been 
we had been 
you had been 
they had been 


I had not been had I been } 
he had not been | eojhad he been | 
we had not been bs had we been i 
|? | 
) ) 


writing? 


you had not been] 2 |had you been 


had they been 


a ear ms eee 
writing 


they had not been 


1. The shortened affirmative forms are: /’d been 
writing, he’d been writing, we'd been writing, etc. 

2. The shortened negative forms are: / hadn’t been 
writing, he hadn’t been writing, we hadn’t been writing, etc. 

3. The negative-interrogative forms are: Had 
I not been writing? or Hadn’t I been writing? Had he not 
been writing? or Hadn’t he been writing? Had we not been 
writing? or Hadn’t we been writing? etc. 


The Use of the Past Perfect of the Continuous Aspect 


1. The past perfect of the continuous as 
pect expresses an action begun before a given moment in the 
past and continued into that past moment: | 

She had been living in the mountains for a fortnight when 
a letter came from her sister. We had been walking for two hours 
when we saw a lake in the distance. 

The whole period of the duration of the action may be indicated 
by the preposition for (for two hours, for about a year, etc.) or by such 
adverbial expressions as all the time, all day, etc. 

We had been gathering mushrooms for two hours when a thun- 
derstorm broke out. She was surprised when she learned that I 
had been living in that place all the time and she had not met me. 
The starting point of the action is marked by since (a preposition, 

a conjunction or an adverb): 

He told me that he had been working at his translation ever 
since the morning. 

Gideon took out his watch and looked at it. It was twenty 
minutes to three, and he had been waiting since two o’clock. 
(Fast.) 

The past moment from which the action expressed by the past 
perfect (continuous aspect) is viewed may be indicated: 

a) By an adverbial expression introduced by the preposition by: 

By that time she had been studying English for three years. 
ne first of July they had been living at the seaside for a fort- 
night. 

b) By a subordinate clause of time introduced by the conjunc- 
tion when: 

I had been working at my English for about two hours when 
my friend came. When she began to study English, she had been 
taking French lessons for two years. 

2. The past perfect may also be used to express an 
action begun before a given past moment, 
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coming very close up to that past moment but no longer 
going on at that past moment; this is shown by the 
context: 

She rose from the bench where she had been sitting for half 
an hour. The wind which had been blowing harder than ever from 
the south-west all day, dropped at sunset, and the moon climbed 
out of the ocean into a clear sky. 

Here Mr. Pickwick, who had been writing in silence for some 
time, gave a violent start. (Dickens.) He had been smoking 
a cigarette; now he threw the end of it into the grate and rose 
from the bed where he had been sitting. 


The Future Perfect (Continuous Aspect) 


Affirmative _ Negative | Interrogative 
I shall have I shall not. ) shall I have 
been ) have been been 
he will have he will not will he have 
been have been - been 
we shall have | 2] we shall not t = | shall we have % 
been =| have been = been t = 
you will have | # |-you will not | * | shall(will)you | 
been have been have been 
they will have they will not will they have 
been have been been 


1. The shortened affirmative forms are: /’U 
have been writing, he’ll have been writing, we'll have been 
writing, etc. 


2. The shortened negative forms are: /] shan’t 
have been writing, he won't have been writing, we shan’t have 
been writing, etc. 


3. The negative-interrogative forms are: Shall 
I not have been writing? or Shan’t I have been writing? Will 
he not have been writing? or Won't he have been writing? Shall 
we not have been writing? or Shan’t we have been writing?, etc. 


The Use of the Future Perfect of the Continuous Aspect 


The future perfect of the continuous aspect denotes 
an action begun before a given moment in 
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ACTIVE VOICE 


The Tenses of the Indicative Mood in the Two Aspect Forms (Common and Continuous) 


The Primary Tenses 


| 


Common Aspect 


The Secondary Tenses 


Present Past Future | Present Perfect Past Perfect Future Perfect 
1 speak 1 spoke I shall speak | I have spoken I had spoken I shall have spoken 
do | speak? did I speak?) shall I speak? | have I spoken? | had I spoken? shall I have spoken? 


I do not speak} I did not 


speak 


I shall not 
speak 


I have not spoken 


I am speaking 


am | speaking? 


ing? 


I am not speak-|I was not 


ing 


speaking 


Continuous Aspect 


ing 
ing? 


speaking 


ing 
ing? 


speaking 


I had not spoken 


I shall not have 
spoken 


I was speaking}I shall be speak-|I1 have been speak-|I had been speak-| 1 shall have been 


ing 


was I speak-|shall I be speak-|have I been speak-|had I been speak-| shall I have been | 


ing? 


I shall not bejI have not been jI had not been 


speaking 


speaking 


speaking? 


I shall not have 
been speaking 


the future and continued into that future 
moment: 
I shall have been writing for two hours by the time you come 
back. By the first of July he will have been working at this office 
for six months. 


The Choice of the Perfect Tenses of the Continuous and the Perfect 
Tenses of the Common Aspect 


As has already been stated, both the perfect tenses of the contin- 
uous aspect and the perfect tenses of the common aspect are used 
to denote actions begun before a given moment (present, past or fu- 
ture)’ and continued into that moment. 

With verbs which are used in both forms the difference is as fol- 
lows: the perfect tenses of the common aspect concentrate our atten- 
tion on the present (past or future) state which char- 
acterizes the subject of the action: 


I have worked for five hours and I am tired. 


The perfect tenses of the continuous aspect besides character- 
izing the subject, characterize also the time of the action: 


It is already eleven o’clock, so I have been working for three 
hours (the last three hours are characterized by my working). 
I was dead tired: I had walked six hours without resting. 
I woke and looked at my watch; I had been sleeping for five hours. 


SEQUENCE OF TENSES 


1. In English the tense of the verb in a subordinate clause com- 
monly depends on that of the verb in the principal clause. This adjust- 
menit of the tense of the subordinate clause to the tense of the prin- 
cipal clause is called the sequence of tenses, 

The following are the rulesof the sequence of tenses: 


a) A present, present perfect or future in 
the principal clause may be followed in the subordinate by any 
tense that is required by the sense: 


I know that he is (was, will be) in Moscow. I have been told 
that she is ill. I’m sure that he was late. 


b) A past tense in the principal clause must be followed 
by a past tense (past, past perfect, future- 
in-the-past, future-perfect-in-the-past) in 
the subordinate clause. 


2. Thus, if the action of the principal clause and that of the sub- 
ordinate take place at the same time in the past, the 
past tense is used in both clauses: 
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They told us that they were ready to start. | asked her whether 
she knew his address. He assured us that it was quite early. | 
knew that the child was sleeping. The fisherman shouted that the 
tide was coming in. 


Compare with the Russian, where in such instances the present 
tense is used (or implied) in the subordinate clause: 


Ox cKa3asiM HaM, UTO FOTOBbI OTMpaBUTbCA B yTb. A cmpocus 
ee, 3HaeT JIM OHA ero agpec. OH yBepaJ Hac, 4YTO elle paHo. 91 3Haa, 
4TO peOeHOK CHT. 


3. When the action of the subordinate clause precedes 
that of the principal clause, the past perfect is used in the 
subordinate clause: 


I was sure that the rain had already stopped. When I came 
to see my friend, I was told that he had left home an hour before. 
He told me that he had lost his dictionary. He related how his 
engine had been hit during an attack the day before, so that he 
had been obliged to land in the middle of a cabbage patch. 


Note.—When the action of the subordinate clause precedes the 
action of the verb in the principal clause but refers toa definite past 
moment, the past is used: 2 ¢ 

He told me that his youngest son was born in 1930 (a definite past date). 

But: He told me that his youngest son had been born two years before. I knew 
that she left Moscow in 1935. I knew that she had left Moscow the day before. 


4. In subordinate clauses of the second, third, etc., grade of sub- 
ordination simultaneousness is usually expressed by the 
past; priority, by the past perfect: 


She told me that she had been at the theatre where she met 
an old school friend of hers whom she had not seen for many years. 


5. When the action of the subordinate clause refers to a moment, 
future with regard tothe past moment indicated in the prin- 
cipal clause, the verb of the subordinate clause is in the future 
in-the-past: 


She was sure that they would come. I was afraid that I should 
lose my way in the dark. He told me that he would be working 
at his report if I came in the afternoon. 


Notel.—Thereisno sequence of tenses if the subordinate 
clause states something as universally or logically true: 

The teacher told the pupils that the earth moves round the sun. He did not 
know at what temperature this metal melts. I remembered that boys will be boys, 
and that you cannot put old heads on young shoulders. 


Note 2.—If the dependent clause contains a comparison (after 
than, as... as, etc.) the verb may be in any tense that is required by the 
sense: 

He spoke English better than you speak it now (spoke it last year; will speak 
it in two years). Last year I worked less than I work now. 
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Note 3.—lIf the dependent clause isan attributive clause the 
verb may bein any tense that suits the sense: 

Last night I read the book which you are reading now. He did not himself 
witness the event that he has described so well in the book which I was reading 
when you came. tee y : 
fe se oN ! ', ‘ é 
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Subjective and Objective, Transitive and Intransitive Verbs 

1. A verb which denotes an action associated only with its su b- 

ject iscalled a subjective verb. All subjective verbs 


are intransitive: 
She has gone out. He sat by the window. 


2. A verb which expresses an action connected not only with its 
subject but also with an object is called an objective 
verb; objective verbs may be transitive and intran- 
sitive: 

She raised her head and looked at me inquiringly. 


3. An objective verb which requires a direct object to complete 
its meaning isa transitive verb. All other verbs are in- 
transitive, that is, all subjective verbs and those objective 
verbs which do not require a direct object. 


a) Transitive: 


We raise chiefly corn in this part of the country. He turned 
the wheel of his motor car. Write these notes down in your 
notebook. 


b) Intransitive: 


My watch has stopped. The roar of a motor is drawing near: 
the plane skims over the field raising a cloud of dust with its skis. 
The car ran down the slope. 


4. Many transitive verbs may be used absolutely, that is, 
simply to express actioris without any indication of the direct object. 
This takes place: 


a) When the object-is clear from the context: 


I wrote (a letter) to him a month ago, but he hasn’t answered 
{my letter) yet. He left (the place) yesterday. 


b) When the object isof general meaning; then 
the verb denotes to have the faculty of .:.: 


She reads and writes well. The child speaks already. Charles 
draws very well 


The same absolute use of transitive verbs may be found in Rus- 
sian: Jlowaga nowt sogy, but: Jlowagu npr y gTOro KonOda. 
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The difference between a transitive verb used absolutely and 
a real intransitive verb is as follows: the former may be used with 
a direct object. the latter can never have a direct object: 


She reads and writes well In this sentence the verbs to read and 
to write are transitive verbs used absolutely In other sentences these 
verbs may have a direct object: She reads English books. He wrote 
a good composition. 


But such intransitive verbs as to sleep, to swim, to rest, etc., can 
never have a direct object: 


The children sleep with the window open. He swam to the 
opposite bank of the river Let us rest a little. 


5. There are many more transitive verbs in English than in Rus- 
sian. As we know, in Russian, where there are six cases, only the accu- 
sative (BHHUTejbHbIH) is the case of the direct object. In Old English 
where there were four cases (nominative, genitive, dative, accusative), 
the case of the direct object was also the accusative only, the dative 
case being the case of the indirect object In Modern English the Old 
English dative and accusative are represented by one form—the com- 
mon case with nouns and the objective case with pronouns (personal 
and the interrogative who). Therefore, if a verb has only one object 
in the common (or objective) case, this object is a direct object and 
the verb is transitive. 

Thus, many verbs which were intransitive in Old English and 
are intransitive in Russian as well, have become transitive in Modern 
English: 

I see the boy (him)—transitive in English. 

Sl puxKy MatbuuKa (ero)—transitive in Russian. 

I help the boy (him)—transitive in English. 

A nomoraio Manbuuky (emy)—intransitive in Russian. 

He followed the boy (him)—transitive in English. 

Ou cnefqoBas 3a MaibuuKom (3a HuM)—intransitive in Russian. 
He answered the letter at once—transitive in English. 

OH ToTuac Ke OTBETH Ha nucbMo—intransitive in Russian. 


6. A peculiarity of Modern English is that the same verb may 
be transitive in one of its meanings and intransitive in another; 
whereas in Russian these two categories are expressed by different 
verbs (stand—intransitive—ctoatb; stand—transitive—ctasutp; close 
—transitive—sakppipaTb; close—intransitive—sakpbiBaTbca). 


Transitive Intransitive 
We begin our lessons at nine. Our lessons begin at nine. 
Let us end our discussion. The meeting ended at six. 
The sun is melting the snow. The snow is melting. 
Do not stop your work. Let us stop here a little. 
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7. There are still a few cases in English where intransitive and 
transitive verbs have different forms. An intransitive verb sometimes 
becomes transitive: 


a) Through a change in the root vowel: 


to sit to set 
intransitive to lie Transitive to lay 
to fall to fell 


Let us sit here. Let us set things in order. The book lies on 
the table. He lays his book on the table. The tree falls. He fells 
the tree with an axe. 


b) Through the addition of a prefix: 


to moan to bemoan 
Intransitive to speak Transitive to bespeak 
to live to outlive 


He lived happily. He outlived all his contemporaries. 


8. Sometimes the transitive meaning of the verb is the primary 
meaning: She opened the door—The door opened sofily. In other cases 
the intransitive meaning is the primary one: He walks fast—He 
walks the horse up and down the yard. 


9. An intransitive verb acquiring a transitive meaning very often 
turns into a causative verb. A causative verb shows that the 
subject makes the direct object perform the action implied in the 
verb-stem: 


Intransitive Transitive (Causative) 


She stood by the window. She stood the flower-pot on the 
window-sill (she made the flow- 
er-pot stand. . ). 


He walked home. He walked the horse up the road 
(he made the horse walk... .). 

He ran fast. He ran the boat ashore (he made 
the boat run.. .). 

Iron cannot float. The children floated their little 


boats on the river (the children 
made their little boats float...). 


Transitive verbs formed from intransitive through a change of 
the root-vowel have also causative force: He fells the trees with an 
axe (he makes the trees fall. . .). He lays his books on the table (he 
makes his books lie. .). 


10. Sometimes a transitive verb becoming intransitive acquires 
passive meaning without changing from the active voice 
into the passive. 
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In Russian these verbs correspond to intransitive verbs in the 
middle voice (cpeaHni 3anor) with a reflexive-passive meaning: 


The dirt rubs off easily (may be easily rubbed off)—Ipa3b amerKo 
cTupaetcs. This cloth does not tear (cannot be torn)—3to cyKHo He 
ppetcs. This book sells well. This orange peels easily. Who said this 
door wouldn’t lock? I’ve locked it. This play reads better than it 


acts. 
Reflexive Verbs 


1. Sometimes the action denoted by a transitive verb passes over 
not to a person other than the doer, but back again to the doer himself, 
the action reflecting upon the doer; such verbs are said to be ref le x- 
ive verbs. In English the reflexive pronoun has not merged in 
one with the verb as in Russian. Thus, through the addition of a re- 
flexive pronoun transitive verbs turn into intransitive-reflexive: 

The boy fell and hurt himself. The dog always shakes himself 
when he comes out of the water. Now, Tom, hurry up and wash 
yourself before dinner. The sea-gulls were preening themselves 
on the sand. 

2. There is a tendency in Modern English to drop the clumsy self- 
pronoun and we often come across intransitive verbs with reflexive 
meaning. This takes place when the reflexive meaning of the verb 
is clear from the context. In some cases both forms with and without 
the reflexive pronoun are still used: 

I wash (wash myself) with cold water in the morning. Dress 

(dress yourself) quickly. The fog lifted a little. I feel quite well. 

Bad news spreads like oil. 


VOICE 


Voice is the form of the verb which shows the relation between 
the subject and the predicate verb of the sentence. 

There are two voices in English: the active and the pas- 
sive. 

By means of these two voices we indicate whether the subject of 
the sentence is at the same time the subject (doer) of the 
action expressed by the predicate verb or the object of it. 

One and the same actual event may be represented in two differ- 
ent ways. We may concentrate our attention on the doer of the 
action. That means that we make the doer of the actionthe subject 
of our sentence. In such case the verb isin the active voice: 


He wrote the letter in haste. 


Or we may place the object of the action in the centre of 
Our attention. That means that we make the object of the verbal 
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action the subject of the sentence. This is expressed by the 
passive voice: 


The letter was written in haste. 


From what has been said above, it becomes clear why the doer 
of the action is usually not expressed in a sentence with a predicate 
in the passive voice. 

Yet there are instances when in a passive construction the doer 
of the action is expressed and introduced by the preposition by: 


The letter was posted by him. 


This construction is of later development and not characteristic 
of the passive. 


THE CHOICE OF THE PASSIVE VOICE 


We have recourse to the passive voice in the following instances: 
a) Whenthe active subject is unknown or cannot easily 
be stated: 


The city is well supplied with water. I am told she has left 
Moscow. Remnants of the ship were washed ashore. Visitors are 
requested to leave their coats in the cloakroom. 


b) When one takesa greater interest inthe object 
than in the subject of the action: 


The man was run over by a motor-car. The tree in front of 
our house was struck by lightning. 


c) When the active subject is not mentioned 
for some special reasons (tact or delicacy of feeling, 
etc.). The mentioning of the first person is often avoided in writing: 


Enough has been said here of a subject which will be treated 
more fully in a subsequent chapter. You have been told so many 
times not to touch these things. 


THE FORMS OF THE PASSIVE VOICE 


1. The passive voice is an analytical form in Modern English: it is 
built up by means of*a corresponding tense of the auxiliary verb to be 
and the past participle of the given verb: 


The Common Aspect: Present: It is written. 
Past: It was written. 
Future: It will be written. 
Present Perfect: It has been written. 
Past Perfect: It had been written. 
Future Perfect: It will have been written. 
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2. In the passive voice the continuous aspect has only 
two tenses, present and past. 


Present: It is being written. 
Past: It was being written. 


Instead of the future and the perfect tenses of the continuous as- 
pect, the corresponding tenses of the common aspect are used. Here 
are some sentences illustrating the use of the passive voice: 


The letter was posted yesterday. The work will be done imme- 
diately. On her blouse she had two little stripes showing she had 
been wounded, and decorated with the Order of the Red Banner. It 
is not only gigantic factories and powerful machines that are being 
created in the U.S.S.R., but millions of new people are being cre- 
ated, whole generations of fearless, strong, healthy people inspired 
by a burning faith in our new world. Having completed the reha- ~ 
bilitation of the regions destroyed by the hitlerite invaders, the 
Soviet people have embarked on the titanic job of transforming 
nature—the climate and contours of vast territories where better 
conditions of work and life will be created for the people. Forest 
belts are being planted on millions and millions of acres. Gigantic 
dams and powerful hydroelectric stations are being built. Canals 
are being dug which will turn arid steppe and desert into fertile 
fields. 


N o t e.—The verb fo get is sometimes used in Modern English as an auxiliary 


of the passive: 
He got thrown against a tree. My dress got caught on a nail. He got struck 


by a stone. 


3. With the so-called terminative verbs (verbs express- 
ing actions which have a final aim in view: fo open, to close, to break, 
to catch, to make, to build, etc.—see p. 129) the present, past or future 
(is broken, was broken, will be broken) may have the meaning of a 
present (past or future) perfect as well. 

This depends on the meaning of the past participle. The past 
participle of a terminative verb has perfective meaning, that is, it 
denotes an action already completed (broken, opened, done): 


Underline all the words written with capital letters in this 
text ( =koTopbie HanucauHbl). 


But, depending on the context, the past participle may lose its 
perfective meaning: 
Give me some words written with capital letters in English 
(=koropbie nuuytca). 
If the past participle preserves its perfective meaning, the combi- 
nation of is (was, will be)-+past participle is synonymous 
to the meaning of a corresponding perfect: 
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When your work is done, (active: has been done) you may go 
home. 


When the past participle loses its perfective meaning, the combi- 
nation of is (was, willbe) -+past participle has the meaning 
of the present (past or future) indefinite (common aspect): 


Such work is usually done in class (active: We usually do 
such work in class). 


Compare the following: 


His work is always done thor- What is done cannot be undone. 
oughly. (Compare with the cor- (Compare with the correspond- 
responding active: He always ing active: What we have done 
does his work thoroughly—the cannot be undone—the verb 
verb fo do is in the present o do is in the present perfect 
tense of the common aspect.) tense of the common aspect.) 

Such exercises are often written When the letter is written, I shall 
by the students in class. (Active: go and post it. (Active: When 
The students often write such I have written the letter I shail 
exercises in class.) go and post it.) 


The two meanings of is (was or will) + past participle 
are rendered in Russian by two different passive forms. 
The meaning of the present: 


Such exercises are often written by the students in class— 
Takve yipaxXHeHHA YacTO MMIMYTCA cTyMeHTaMA B KJlacce. 


The meaning of the present perfect: 
Is your exercise written? — Bae ynpaxHeHve HanucaHo? 
The meaning of the past: 


His exercises were often written in haste. — Ero ynpaxHenna 
qacTo MMCaJIMCb Hactiex. 


The meaning of the past perfect: 


When the exercises were written the teacher took them to 
correct. — Korga ynpaxHeHua Obl HanuvcaHbl, MpenosaBaTedb 
B3AN] UX, YTOOb! AcnpaBuTb. 

The meaning of the future: 


Next year such articles will be translated by you without a 
dictionary — B 6yayuem rofy Takve cTaTbH 6yayT BamH nepe- 
BOMHTbCH Ge3 cOBapsA. 


The meaning of the future perfect: 


By six o’clock the article will be translated — K mectu yacam 
cTaTba OyxeT nepepejena. 
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With durative verbs: (verbs expressing feelings, states of 
mind, etc.: to love, to hate, to blame, to honour, to praise, etc.) the com- 
bination of is (was or will be)+past participle has only 
the meaning of a present (past or future): 


He is admired by his friends. The girl was loved by all her 
schoolmates. He will be blamed for having done such a thing. 


THE USE OF THE PASSIVE VOICE 


The passive voice is extensively used in Modern English. There are 
many more passive constructions in English than in Russian. We know 
that in Russian only the direct object of an active construction may 
be used as subject of a parallel passive construction. (CryqenTpl cenanu 
3TH yiipaxkHeHuA BYepa. Sto ynpaxHenHe Obio cyenaHo Buepa.) 

In English we may place in the centre of our attention as subject 
of a passive construction not only such an object (person or thing) 
which in a parallel active construction would be a direct object, but 
also an indirect. Moreover, even intransitive verbs with prepositional 
objects may be used in the passive. Thus we see that with regard to 
voice the division of verbs into subjective and objective, and not 
into transitive or intransitive, is the most important division for 
Modern English, as any objective verb can form a passive construction: 


Active: The student wrote that exercise yesterday (direct 
object). 

Passive: That exercise was written yesterday. 

Active: I showed him (indirect object) his mistakes. 

Passive: He was shown his mistakes. 


Active: People spoke much about that book (prepositional 
object). 
Passive: The book was much spoken about. 


Passive Constructions with the Subject Corresponding to the 
Direct Object of a Parallel Active Construction 


1. The subject of a passive construction may correspond to 
the direct object of a parallel active construction. In this 
case the passive predicate is expressed by an objective 
(transitive) verb. 


Active Voice Passive Voice 
We have finished our work. Our work has been finished. 
They are building two houses Two houses are being built at 
at the end of the street. the end of the street. 
Amundsen discovered the South The South Pole was discovered 
Pole in 1911. by Amundsen in 1911. 
Who brought the parcel? By whom was the parcel brought? 
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Here are some examples of compound objective 
(transitive) verbs used in the passive: 


The matter was talked over again. The coats were taken off 
and Jeft in the cloak room. 
2. With some objective (transitive) verbs the passive is seldom 
used. 


The passive is impossible with the following verbs denoting . 
mere state: fo resemble, to become, to suit, to last, to possess. Al\ 
the sentences given below can be used only in the active form: 


She resembles her mother. The hat becomes you. The coat 
suits you. The money will last me a whole month. She possesses 
many good qualities. 


In all the above examples the subject is not the initiator of the 
action, neither is the direct object affected by the action. 

The verb fo meet in its ordinary meaning is not used in the passive: 
I often meet her in the morning. But: | was met at the station by my 
brother. In the second sentence the verb fo meet denotes a purposeful 
act on the part of my brother, therefore the verb may be used in the 


passive. 
The verb ¢o ave is seldom used in the passive. Occasionally we 
find it in constructions like the following: 


Hot dinners may be had here. This book may be had at any 
bookstall. 
t e.—-The verb to owe has no parallel passive form: We owe this discovery 


No 
to Pavlov. It must be replaced by the expression to be due: This discovery is due 
to Pavlov. 


Passive Constructions with Objective (Transitive) Verbs 
Which Have Two Direct Objects 


There are some objective (transitive) verbs in English which 
take two direct objects: to answer, to ask, to forgive, to 
excuse, to envy, to Strike. 

Some of these verbs may have two passive constructions, while 
others are used in the passive only with the name of the person as 
the passive subject. 


To answer: 
They answered him nothing. 


a) He was answered nothing. But not: He was answered 
some questions. 


b) Nothing was answered him—(hardly possible). 


To ask: 
They asked her some questions. 
a) She was asked some questions. 
b) Some questions were asked her—(less common). 


To forgive: 
They forgave him his rudeness. 
a) He was forgiven his rudeness. 
b) His rudeness was forgiven him. 


To envy: 
They envied him his luck. 
a) He was envied his luck. 
b) His luck was envied him—(hardly possible). 


To strike: 
They struck him a heavy blow. 
a) He was struck a heavy blow. 
b) A heavy blow was struck him—(less usual). 


To excuse 
They excused him the entrance fee. 
a) He was excused the entrance fee. 
b) The entrance fee was excused him—(less usual). 


Passive Constructions with the Subject Corresponding to the Indirect 
Object of a Parallel Active Construction 


Objective (transitive) verbs which take two objects, direct 
and indirect, may form two passive constructions. 
a) The subject of the passive construction corresponds to the d i- 
rect object of a parallel active construction: 
Active: He showed me the way. 
Passive: The way was shown to me. 


b) The subject of the passive construction corresponds to the 
indirect object of a parallel active construction: 


I was shown the way. 


In the older language only one passive construction was possible 
here, with the passive subject corresponding to the direct object of 
a parallel active construction (The way was shown me). 
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The Modern English passive construction, in which the subject 
corresponds to the indirect object of the active, originated from con- 
structions where the indirect object was placed at the head of the 
sentence and the passive subject followed the verb (inversion). The 
placing of the indirect object in front position may have been due to 
the greater interest felt for the person. The boy (indirect object) was 
shown the way (subject). Compare with the Russian: Manbuyuky no- 
Ka3aiu fopory, where the indirect object is also placed at the head 
of the sentence. 

Whenthe dative, the accusative, andthe nomina- 
tive cases of the noun merged (cauaucb) into the common 
case, the formal distinction between the subject and object (direct 
and indirect) disappeared and the word order of the sentence be- 
came fixed (subject—predicate—direct object). That fixed word 
order helped to show whether the noun was the subject or the object 
of the sentence. As the result of the fixed word order, the indirect 
object placed at the head of the sentence before the predicate came 
to be looked upon as the subject of the sentence, and the former pas- 
sive subject—as the direct object. The boy (subject) was shown the 
way (direct object). 

The personal pronoun which had retained distinct case forms for 
subject (nominative) and object (objective) relation, 
on the analogy of the noun, began to be regarded as the passive subject 
and accordingly assured the form of the nominative case. The old 
construction: Him (indirect object) was shown the way (subject) 
changed into: He (subject) was shown the way (direct object) 


You will be shown your room. The boy was promised a new 
ball. He was offered and took the leadership. Each speaker was 
allowed an hour. Margaret was given a small table in the opposite 
corner, but as the dining-room was quite narrow, she was not 
far away from her fellow lunchers. She was spared the trouble of 
going there. 


In Russian these passive constructions usually correspond to 
active constructions in which the subject is not expressed (Heonpege- 
JIeHHO-AMUHbIe Npefoxenua) and the indirect (dative) object is 
placed at the head of the sentence: 


Bam nokaxkyT Bawty KoMHaTy. Manbunky oOemlaim HoBbili 
Mauuk. EmMy npeanoxkusiw HOByIO KHUry. 


Passive Constructions with the Subject Corresponding to a Preposi- 
tional Object of a Parallel Active Construction 


The subject of a passive construction may correspond to a pre p- 
ositional object of a parallel active construction with 
an objective (intransitive) verb. In the passive the 
preposition is retained by the verb and thus turns into an adverb. The 
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verb becomes a compound transitive verb (verb-+ad- 
verb) in the passive (to be looked at, to be spoken about, to be relied 
on, etc.). 


Active Passive 
He rose to speak and the audience He rose to speak and was lis- 
listened to him with great at- tened to with great attention. 
tention. 
They approved of the proposal. The proposal was approved of. 
They sent for the doctor. The doctor was sent for. 


Here are a few more examples: 


Why do you not answer when you are spoken to? He was 
laughed at. The matter was very often spoken of. A number of 
necessary formalities have been attended to. After a long discus- 
sion an agreement was arrived at. Is this the book which was 
referred to? I was wired for. 


In Russian these passive constructions correspond to active con- 
structions in which the subject is not expressed (Heonpegesenno- 
JM4HbIe Npesoxenua) and the object is usually placed at the head of 
the sentence: 


Ero caymianu c 6onbumM BHuMaHueM. IIpeqnoxenve of06puau. 
Tlocnanu 3a AOKTOPOM. Tlouemy BbI HE oTBeYaeTe, KOrfa K BaM 
oOpallawrca? 

N ot e.—The past participles of those verbs with their corresponding prepo- 
sitions may be used attributively, often written with a hyphen: 

An unlooked-for circumstance. An unhoped-for pleasure. Things never heard 
of before. A book quoted from. A man run over, or stared at, or talked about. 
A child properly looked after. It is an unhoped-for pleasure to see you with us 
again. It is a book much talked about. 


Compound verbs (verb+adverb) with preposi- 
tional objects form passive constructions in a similar way: 


Active Passive 
The younger boys looked up He was looked up to with rever- 
to him with reverence. ence. 
We have long done away with This practice has long been done 
this practice. away with. 


In the passive the verb is associated with two adverbs: to be looked 
up to; to be done away with. 


Passive Constructions with Group- Verbs 


Group-verbs such as to lose sight (of ...), to lake care (of. . 
to put an end (to.. .), to set fire (to. . .), to shake hands (with... 
to find fault (with. . .), to catch hold (of . . .), to take note (of... 
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Nae 
doa 


PASSIVE VOICE 


The Tenses of the Indicative Mood in the Two Aspect Forms (Common and Continuous) 


Present 


The Primary Tenses | The Secondary Tenses 
Common Aspect 


Past Future Present Perfect Past Perfect 


it is written 


is it written? 


it is not written 


Future Perfect 


it was written | it will be writ-| it has been writ- | it had been 


ten ten written 
was it written?} will it be writ-| has it been writ-, had it been 
ten? ten? written? 
it was not writ-|it will not be|it has not been | it had not been 
ten written written written 


Continuous Aspect 


it is being writ- 
ten 

is it being writ- 
ten? 

it is not being 
written 


it was being 
written 


was it being 
written? 


it was not being 
written 


none hone 


it will have been 
written 


will it have been 
written? 


it will not have 
been written 


to lay hold (of . . .), to have recourse (to. . .), etc., which are followed 
by a prepositional object and are thus equivalent to objective (in- 
transitive) verbs with a prepositional object (compare: They spoke 
of him. They took notice of him), may also have two parallel construc- 
tions: active and passive. In the passive construction the 
preposition is retained by the group-verb and turns into an adverb 
(to be taken care of, to be put an end to): 


Active Passive 


The elder sister takes care of The younger children are taken 


the younger children. care of by the elder sister. 
We lost sight of the boat in the The boat was lost sight of in 
dense fog. the dense fog. 


When the powder in the barrel of a gun is set fire to, it ex- 
plodes and drives out the bullet with great force. Our conversation 
was put an end to by their arrival. The rope was caught hold of. 


N o t e.—Because of the close connection of the verb with its nominal part, 
the latter is, as a rule, not used as the subject of the passive. Only with such group- 
verbs where the connection is looser, may the nominal part be used as the subject 
of the passive; the connection becomes also looser through the addition of an attri- 

bute to the nominal part of the group-verb: a ‘ 
‘ No attention was paid to his remark (to pay attention to. . .). No fault was 
found with the child (to find fault with...). A tight hold was caught of the 
rope (to catch hold of .. .). 


The Passive Voice and the Compound Nominal Predicate 


The combination of the verb fo be withthepast participle 
does not always form the passive voice; it may also be a com- 
pound nominal predicate. When the verb fo be with the 
past participle comprises the idea of an action, when 
it shows that the subject is acted upon, it is the passive 
voice; when the past participle indicates the state in which 
the subject is, serving as a predicative, the verb fo be is 
a link-verb and they both form a compound nominal 
predicate: 


He is used to our climate (compound nominal predicate). 
This pen is always used by me (passive voice). It was very hot in 
the room because all the windows were closed (compound nomi- 
nal predicate; compare: were open). The door was closed at seven 
o’clock by the hall-porter (passive voice; compare: was opened). 
The book is not illustrated (compound nominal predicate). 
The book was illustrated by a well-known artist (passive voice). 
The children were neatly dressed (compound nominal predicate). 
The children were dressed and taken for a walk (passive voice). 
Sorry, | am mistaken (compound nominal predicate). I am al- 
ways mistaken for my sister (passive voice). 
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Some more examples on the compound nominal predicate: 


I am very much obliged to you. I can tell you that I was sur- 
prised. His ankle is sprained, he can hardly walk. The hamlet 
is situated on the slope of a hill. The number of copies is limited. 


As we see from the above examples, in some cases it is quite clear 
that the participle is a mere predicative and the whole combination 
is a compound nominal predicate; in other cases it is difficult to tell 
whether the combination is the passive voice or a compound nominal 
predicate. 

We clearly have a passive form when the verb is qualified by an 
adverbial modifier characterizing the action, as in the 
following cases: 


The top was reached by means of a strong cord. The top of 
the mountain was reached by ten o’clock. The top was reached 
under the greatest difficulty. 


Also when the verb is in the continuous form: 


The article is being written. When we returned, a new school 
was being built in our village. 


MOOD 


THE INDICATIVE MOOD 


The indicative mood shows that the speaker considers 
the action or state denoted by the predicate as an actual fact 
and affirms or negates its existence in the present, past or 
future: 


The forces of the peace camp are growing in numbers and 
strength from day to day. The Moscow Kremlin was founded in 
the 12th century. To-morrow in the small hours we shall be nearing 
the sea. She has not finished her task yet. 


The indicative mood is widely used in Modern English. As has 
already been stated the verb in the indicative mood has three pr i- 
mary tenses and three secondary (perfect) 
tenses, two aspect forms-common and continuous, 
and two voice forms—active and passive. 


THE IMPERATIVE MOOD Neer. (act 

1. Inthe imperative mood the speaker urges the 
person addressed to fulfil an action. This may be expressed 
in the form of a command, a request, a warning, 
etc. 
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The imperative mood has only one simple form for the second 
person singular and plural, and is the plain base- 
form of the verb: 


Hurry! Leave the door open. Give me what help you can. 
Spare a little time. Go down the field and tell them to begin. 
Mind the whitewash! 


In the Ist and 3rd person the combination /eé¢+infinitive, 
an equivalent of the imperative, is used: 


Let him do this work. Let the boys get their boat out. Let 
her translate the leading article. Let us leave this place. 


2. The subject of an imperative is seldom expressed 
unless it is emphatic. In Old English the pronoun-subject was gener- 
ally placed after the verb. This word order is still found in some set 
phrases: Look you! Mind you! Go you! 

In Modern English it is placed before the verb in the usual place 
of the subject: ; 


You take my place on the bench. You keep up fire. You sit 
here. You bring my book to-morrow. Never you mind what I came 
here for. “You go,” Madeleine said, “while Dick and I stay here 
and make tea.” 


3. The negative imperative is formed by means of the aux- 
iliary to do even if we have the verb fo be which in the indicative 
mood does not require that auxiliary: 


Don’t be late. (Compare: J am not late.) Do not forget. Do not 
make that mistake again. Do not fail to be there. Don’t be so 
noisy. Unless the air is warm do not go out in the open. 


4. The emphatic imperative is formed with the help of the 
auxiliary verb to do, followed by the infinitive: 


Do tell me what he said. Do be silent. 


5. Will you? very often follows the imperative. In such impera- 
tive sentences the order becomes modified by the addition of will 
you? into a kind of request: 


Bring me my spectacles, will you? Just give me some money, 
will you? 


THE OBLIQUE MOODS 


The function of the oblique moods is to represent something 
in the speaker’s mind not as a real fact, but asa wish, pur- 
pose, supposition, doubt or condition, prob- 
lematic or contrary to fact. When the speaker 
expresses his wish by using one of the oblique moods, he merely 
communicates to the hearer what he considers desirable. This is the 
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main difference between the oblique moods and the imperative. When 
using the imperative mood the speaker directly urges the person 
addressed to fulfil his order or request. 

Be quiet!—Here I want to produce an immediate effect, to bring 
about some actual changes in the existing state of things; I want 
a noisy person to become quiet as the result of my urging him to be so. 


I wish you were quiet.—Here | merely inform the hearer of what 
I consider desirable, indicating at the same time that my wish con- 
tradicts the actual state of things (=you are not quiet). 


I wish it were spring all the year round.—Here I communicate to 
the hearer a desire of mine which is a matter of mere imagination 
and can never be fulfilled. 


It isimpossible that he should have said such a thing.— Here | ex- 
press my doubt with regard to his having said such a thing. 


If it were not so cold, | should go out.—\t iscold and1 don’t go 
out; I only imagine the possibility of my going out if the weather 
were different from what it actually is. 


It is necessary that you should go there.—Here | make a statement 
of what I consider to be indispensable, leaving the question of its 
realization open. 


There are four oblique moods in Modern English, of which t wo 
are synthetical and two analytical. 


The synthetical moods are: subjunctive land 
subjunctive II. 


The analytical moods are: the conditional and 
the suppositional. 

Note.—The two synthetical moods (subjunctive I and subjunctive II) are 
often united under the general name of the subjunctive mood; the 
two analytical moods (the conditional and the suppositional) are regarded as 
equivalents of the subjunctive. In some grammars the ana- 
lytical moods (the conditional and the suppositional) are included into the sub- 
junctive mood as the analytical forms of the subjunctive. 


The Synthetical Moods 
SUBJUNCTIVE I AND SUBJUNCTIVE II 


Historically the forms he be—he were, he have—he had, etc., were 
tense forms (present and past) of one mood—t he subjunctive. 
But in the course of time their meaning has changed, they no longer 
indicate distinctions of time butexpressdifferent modality. 

The form he be is used with reference to any time indicating 
supposition or uncertainty: I/t is strange (was, will 
be) that he be late. 
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The form he were is often used with regard to the present indicat- 
ing unreality: If he were at home, he would see her. I wish she 
were here. 


Taking into consideration this historical change of meaning 
(time distinctions have become modal distinctions) we consider it 
advisable to regard these two forms (he be—he were, he have—he had, 
etc.) as two distinct moods. Preserving the traditional name su b- 
junctive, we shall call these two moods subjunctive I 
(be) and subjunctive II (were). 

Subjunctive I and subjunctive II do not only express different 
modality but also differ in style. 

Subjunctive I is rather obsolete in Modern English; 
it may be found as a survival in poetry and high prose: 


Be his banner unconquered, resistless his spear. (Scot t.) 


It is also used in the language of official documents (treaties, 
manifestoes, resolutions, etc.): 


Let us unite our efforts and demand that the war now devas- 
tating Korea, a war that to-morrow may set the world ablaze, 
cease now. (“Manifesto to Peoples of the World,” Second World 
Congress of Partisans of Peace.) 


Subjunctive II is a living form which is used in collo 
quial speech and literary style as well: 


If I were not so busy, I should come. 

As I heard the waves rushing along the sides of the ship and 
roaring in my very ear, it seemed as if Death were raging round 
this floating prison seeking for his prey. (Irving.) 


SUBJUNCTIVE | 


‘1. Subjunctive I represents an action as problem- 
atic, but not as contradicting reality. It is used to expressorder, 
request,suggestion, supposition, pu rpose;ete. 
If the weather be fine to-morrow, we shall go to the country (I am 
not quite certain what the weather will be like to-morrow but its 
being fine is not excluded). J suggest that he do the work (I make 
a statement of my suggestion, the fulfilment of which I consider 
desirable). 

Subjunctive I has also optative meaning («xenaTenbHoe 
3HaueHne): 


Long live the forces of peace! Success attend you! 


2. Subjunctive I has no tenses, the same form being 
used for the present, past and future: 
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He orders that we be present. He ordered that we be present. 
It is necessary that you be present at our meeting to-morrow. 


3. The formal difference between subjunctive I and the indicative 
mood has almost disappeared in Modern English. The remaining 
forms in which subjunctive I differs from the present indicative are: 


a) In the verb to be: I be, he (she, it) be, we be, you be, they be. 


b) In all other verbs where the form of the third person 
singular _ has no s-inflexion and thus does not differ from the 
first and second person: he have, he speak, he go. 


Subjunctive I 


to be to have | to speak 
I be I have I speak 
he be he have he speak 
we be | we have | we speak 
you be | you have | you speak 
| they speak 


they be _ they have 


4. In Modern English subjunctive I is rapidly falling into disuse. 

In many cases where it was used in the earlier periods of the 
language we find now the indicative, subjunctive I being preserved 
only in elevated prose and poetry or in the language of official doc- 
uments: 


Here will I stand till Caesar pass along. (Shakespeare.) 


Compare with present day English: / shall stand here till the car 
passes. 


If in this heart a hope be dear, 

That sound shall charm it forth again; 

If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 

Twill flow and cease to burn my brain. (B yron.) 


Sunjunctive I is used here as a poetic survival, since the indicative 
mood is now the usual form in complex sentences with a conditional 
clause of real condition: 


If you have time, you must read this book. If she is at home, 
I shall see her. 
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In other cases, where modality has to be expressed, the uncollo- 
quial subjunctive I is usually replaced either by the supposi- 
tional mood or by free combinations of modal 
verbs with the infinitive (modal phrases): 


He ordered that we be present (subjunctive I). He ordered that 
we should be present (the suppositional mood). We shall start 
to-morrow though it rain (subjunctive I). We shall start to-morrow 
though it should rain (the suppositional mood). It is necessary that 
we be present (subjunctive I). It is necessary that we should be 
present (the suppositional mood). Whoever you be, you have no 
right to do such a thing (subjunctive I). Whoever you may be, 
you have no right to do such a thing (modal phrase). 


SUBJUNCTIVE H 


1. Subjunctive II represents an action as contrary 
to reality: 


I wish he were with us (my desire contradicts the actual state 
of things—he is not with us). [fhe had been in town yesterday, he 
would have come (the condition stated in the if-clause is an unreal 
condition—he was not in town yesterday). 


2. Subjunctive II has two tenses: the present andthe past. 


The forms of the present subjunctive I] do not differ from the 
forms of the past indicative. The only exception is the verb fo be 
in which some forms of the present subjunctive I] differ from the 
forms of the past indicative: 


The present subjunctive II: / were, he (she, it) 
were. 
The past indicative: / was, he (she, it) was. 


The difference concerns only the singular; in the plural thé forms - 
of both moods coincide: 


The present subjunctive II: we were, you were, 
they were. 
The past indicative: we were, you were, they were. 


In all the other verbs the forms of the present subjunc 
tive II are homonymous with the forms of the past 
indicative. 


The present subjunctive Il: / spoke,/ wrote. 
The past indicative: / spoke, / wrote. 


If it were not so late, I should stay. If ] were not preparing 
for my report, | should giadiy go with you. If he had lime, he 
would read this article to-day. If she understood the rule, she 
would not make these mistakes. 
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There is an increasing tendency to substitute the form was for 
were in the singular of the present subjunctive II on the analogy of 
all other verbs, in which subjunctive II is homonymous with the past 
indicative: 

If I had time, | should go with you (the present subjunctive II). 

I had no time yesterday (the past indicative). If I was (instead of 

were) at home, I should see her (the present subjunctive II). 

I was at home yesterday (the past indicative). 


The past subjunctive II is homonymous 
with the past perfect indicative in all verbs: 


{ wish I had not mentioned it at all (the past subjunctive II). 
She told me that she had not mentioned those facts in her report 
(the past perfect indicative). 


Subjunctive HI 


(to be) 
Present Past 

| 
I were (was) i I had been 
he were (was) | he had been 
we were we had been 
you were you had been 
they were they had been 


The Common Aspect 


(to speak) 
Present Past 
| 
I spoke I had spoken 
he spoke he had spoken 
we spoke we had spoken 
you spoke you had spoken 
they spoke they had spoken 
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The Continuous Aspect 
(to speak) 


t 
Present | Past 


I were speaking { had been speaking 
he were speaking | he had been speaking 
we were speaking we had been speaking 
you were speaking | you had been speaking 
they were speaking | they had been speaking 


The Analytical Moods 


THE SUPPOSITIONAL MOOD 


1. The suppositional mood represents an action as 
problematic, but not necessarily contradicting reality. The 
realization of the action may depend on certain circumstances, but 
these circumstances are not contrary to fact: , 


Should you meet him to-morrow, tell him to come (the possibil- 
ity of your meeting him is not excluded. I am only not quite certain 
about it). / insist that you should consulta doctor (1 do not represent 
your consulting a doctor as an actual fact which will take place in 
the future, but only as something that in my opinion you ought to 
do. I am not quite sure whether you will consult a doctor or not; 
the realization of the action rests with you). 


2. The suppositional mood is used to express necessity, 
order, suggestion, supposition, etc. (See “The Use 
of the Oblique Moods,” p. 174.) 


3. The suppositional mood is an analytical mood, it 
is formed by combining the auxiliary verb should (for all persons) 


with the infinitive. 
The suppositional mood has two tenses: the present and 


the past. 
The present suppositional is formed by the auxili- 


ary verb should+indefinite (or continuous) infini- 
tive: 
It is impossible that he should think so. It is disappointing 
that you should be lying ill. 
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The past suppositional is formed by the auxiliary 
verb should+perfect (or perfect continuous) in- 
finitive: 

It is impossible that he should have thought so. It is 
disappointing that you should have been lying ill when we came to 
invite you to our party. 


The Suppositional Mood 


The Common Aspect 
(to speak) 


Present | Past 


I should speak I should have spoken 

he should speak he should have spoken 
we should speak {| we should have spoken. 
you should speak | you should have spoken 
they should speak | they should have spoken 


The Continuous Aspect 
(to speak) 
| 


Present | _ Past 
t 


I should have been speaking 


| I should be speaking 
he should have been speaking 


he should be speaking 
we should be speaking 
you should be speaking 
they should be speaking 


we should have been speaking 
you should have been speaking 
they should have been speaking 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


THE CONDITIONAL MOOD 


1. The unreality of an action represented by the con- 
ditional mood is due to the absence of the necessary 
circumstances on which the realization of the action depends. 

The conditional mood is mainly used in the principal 
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clause of a complex sentence with a subordinate clause of u n- 
real condition, where the verb is in subjunctive II: 


If he were here he would help us. (Would help shows that the 
action is contrary to fact: he does not help us is the actual state of 
things. The conditions which would make his help possible [his being 
here} do not exist [he is not here]). /f I had not been so busy yester- 
day, I should have come, (I did not come owing to unfavourable 
circumstances—I was busy. The conditional mood should have come 
shows that the action would have been realized if the necessary con- 
ditions for its realization had existed.) 


2. The difference between subjunctive II and the con- 
ditional is as follows: 


The unreality of an action expressed by the conditional mood 
is a dependent unreality: the realization of the ac- 
tion depends on the condition expressed in the subordinate clause (if- 
clause), and as the subordinate clause represents an unreal condition 
(a state of things which actually does not exist), the action of the 
principal clause (in the conditional mood) is alsothought of as contra- 
dicting reality. Whereas the unreality of an action expressed by 
subjunctive Il is not a dependent unreality, the speaker 
freely, of his own accord, imagines a state of things which actually 
does not exist. 


If I were at home (of my own accord | imagine my being at 
home, showing by using subjunctive II that it contradicts the actual 
state of things) I should see her (using here the conditional, I 
show that the action is thought of as contrary to fact because the 
condition of the subordinate clause is represented as unreal). 


If we change the conditional clause of unreal condition (subjunc- 
tive II) into a clause of real condition (the indicative mood) the condi- 
tional mood of the principal clause is replaced by the indicative: 


[f I am at home at that time to-morrow (1 do not know whether 
I shall be at home or not, but I do not imply at all that my being at 
home to morrow is doubtful) / shall see her (my seeing her is repre- 
sented as an actual fact, the natural consequence of my being at 
home). 


3. The conditional mood has two tenses: the present and 
the past. 

The present conditional is formed by the auxiliary 
verbs should (Ist person singular and plural), and would (2nd 
and 3rd person singular and plural) tindefinite (or con. 
tinuous) infinitive: 

If I were not so busy, I should go with you. If he knew your 

address he would write to you. If I hadn’t such a headache, I 

should be working at my English now. 
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The past conditional is formed by the auxiliary verbs 
should and would+perfect (or continuous perfect) 
infinitive: 

If I had not been so busy, I should have gone with you. If 
he had known your address, he would have written to you. If 
you had come at 7 o’clock, I should have been working at my 
English. 


The Conditional Mood 
The Common Aspect 


(to speak) 


Present | Past 


= amet 


I should speak | I should have spoken 
he would have spoken 
we should have spoken 


{ 
he would speak | 

we should speak 
you would speak you would have spoken 


they would speak they would have spoken | 


The Continuous Aspect 


(to speak) 
Present Past 
I should be speaking I should have been speaking 
he would be speaking he would have been speaking 
we should be speaking we should have been speaking 
you would be speaking you would have been speaking 
they would be speaking they would have been speaking 


ANALYTICAL MOODS AND MODAL PHRASES 


Not any combination of should and would with the infini- 
tive is the conditional or suppositional mood. 

In the analytical mood forms (the conditional and the supposi- 
tional) the verbs should and would lose their lexical meaning and 
turn into mere auxiliaries. 
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When the verbs should and would preserve their lexical meaning 
(would—volition, should—obligation) they form modal phra- 
ses (Compound verbal predicate): 


If I were in your place, I should think as you do (the condi- 
tional mood; should think is a simple verbal predicate; the verb 
should has lost its lexical meaning and is a mere auxiliary of mood). 

It is necessary that he should help us (the suppositional mood, 
should help is a simple verbal predicate; the verb should has lost its 
lexical meaning and is a mere auxiliary of mood). Jf it were not so 
late she would stay a little longer (the conditional mood; would stay 
is a simple verbal predicate; the verb would has lost its lexical 
meaning and is a mere auxiliary of mood). 

You should consult a doctor (a modal phrase; should consult is 
a compound verbal predicate; the verb should preserves its own 
lexical meaning and expresses here advice or admonition; the verb 
should is itself in the present tense of subjunctive I1). 


I knocked but they would not open the door (a modal phrase; 
would not open is a compound verbal predicate; the verb would has 
its own lexical meaning of volition and is in the past tense of the 
indicative mood). 

If you would repeat the question, I should be much obliged to you 
(a modal phrase; would repeat is a compound verbal predicate; the 
verb would has its own lexical meaning of volition—if you would re- 
peat means that the action depends entirely on your consent; it is 
a form of polite request: the verb would is here in the present sub- 
junctive II). 

You should see the play (a modal phrase; should see is a com- 
pound verbal predicate; should has its own lexical meaning, here 
of advice, and is in the present subjunctive II). 


The Tenses of The Oblique Moods 


The tenses of the oblique moods (subjunctive II, the condition- 
al, and the suppositional) are relative tenses; they do 
not refer the action to a certain point of time (present, past or fu- 
ture) but merely indicate that the action of the verb in the oblique 
mood coincides in time with the action of the verb in the 
pee clause which is in the indicative mood, or pre- 
cedes it. ' 


The present tenses of the oblique moods (present sub- 
junctive II, present conditional, present suppositional) serve to in- 
dicate simultaneousness. The past tenses (past 
subjunctive IJ, past conditional and past suppositional) are used 
to indicate priority. 
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1 Simult@#neousness: 


a) In the present: 

You look as if you were ill. It is strange that he should think 
so. I wish I were at home. 
b) In the past: 


You looked as if you were ill. It was strange that he should 
think so. I wished I were at home. 


c) In the future: 

After so many sleepless nights you will look as if you were ill. 
2. Priority: 
a) In the present: 


You look as if you had been ill for a long time. It is strange 
that he should have thought so. I wish I had been at home. 


b) In the past: 


You looked as if you had been ill for a long time. It was strange 
that he should have thought so (on some previous occasion). 
I wished I had been at home (when the telegram came). 


c)In the future: 


If you tell her all about it she will look, or pretend to look, 
as if she had never heard of such a thing before. 


Owing to their retrospective character (priority to some other 
action) the past tenses of the oblique moods are sometimes used to 
refer an action actually to the past; correspondingly the present ten- 
ses sometimes refer an action to the present. 

This takes place in complex sentences of unreal 
condition where both the principal and the subordinate clause 
are in the oblique moods (subjunctive II and conditional). 


Present: If he were here, he would help us. 
Past: If he had been here, he would have helped us. 


The same refers to complex sentences with con- 
cessive clauses introduced by the conjunctions even if, even 
though where in both the principal and the subordinate clause the 
oblique moods (subjunctive II and conditional) are used: 


Present: Even though he were present, he would not be 
able to help us. 
Past: Even though he had been present, he would not have 
been able to help us. 
But if a complex sentence with a conditional or concessive clause 
depends on a principal clause with a verb in the indicative 
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mood, the tenses of the oblique moods (subjunctive I] and condi- 
tional) again indicate mere simultaneousness or priority to the ac- 
tion of the verb in the principal clause. 


Simultaneousness: I am sure (was sure) that if she 
knew your address, she would write to you. 


Priority: I am sure (was sure) that if she had known 
your address she would have written to you. 


Note.—The difference between real and unreal condition may be lost in 
reported speech. 


Unreal condition: _ Real condition: 


He said: “If I had time, I should go.” He said: “If I have time, I shall go.” 
He said that if he had time he would go. He said that if he had time he would go. 


Simultaneousness: I know (knew) that even though 
he were present he would not be able to help us. 


Priority: I know (knew) that even though he had been 
present he would not have been able to help us. 


The Use of the Oblique Moods 
(Subjunctive I, Subjunctive If, Conditional, Suppositional) 


Simple Sentences 


In simple sentences the following oblique moods are used: 
1. To express wish: 


a) SubjunctiveI is used in a few isolated expressions as 
a survival of the old use of this mood to express wish: 


Long live our great Soviet country! Long live the forces of 
peace! Be ours a happy meeting! 


" a t e.—Subjunctive I may be replaced by may+infinit ive (a modal 
phrase): 
May our great Soviet country live long! May ours be a happy meeting! 


b) Subjunctive II is used in sentences beginning with 
Oh, (that)... (literary style): 
Oh, that the storm were over! Oh, were he only here! 
2. In sentences expressing concession we findsubjunc- 
tive |: 
So be it! Come what will! Be this as it may! Happen what may! 


Not e.—Subjunctive I may be replaced by lettinfinitive (a modal 
phrase): 
Let it be so! 
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3. To express commands or requests subjunce- 
tive [ is used but only when the subject is an indefinite pronoun 
(somebody, everybody, etc.) or the partitive combination one of you, 
etc.: 

Somebody go and fetch me a piece of chalk. One of you go 
and tell her to come. Everybody leave the room! 


N ot e.—Subjunctive I may be replaced by Jef+infinitiv e (a modal 
phrase): 

Let somebody go and fetch me a piece of chalk. Let one of you go and tell 
her to come. 

In the older periods of the English language subjunctive 1 was used to ex- 
press commands and requests in the Ist and 3rd person (with any subject): Part 
we in friendship from your land. (Sc ot t.) 

Later subjunctive I was replaced by lettinfinitive, surviving only 
in those cases where the subject was an indefinite pronoun (somebody, everybody, 
ete.) or the partitive combination one of you, ete. 


4. The conditional mood is used in sentences with i m- 
plied condition: 


I should like to speak to you (if I got a chance). I shouldn’t 
care to accept it (if I were offered it). It would be unfair to for- 
sake him in his trouble (if we forsook him). It would be impos-. 
sible to cross the river in spring flood (if we should attempt to 
do it). 


The use of subjunctive II in sentences of implied con- 
dition is now only a literary survival of an old construction: 


It were a shame to let this land by lease. (Shakespeare) 


5. Subjunctive I] of modal verbs is often used to express that 
something is desirable, advisable, possible, ete.: 


You really should help your friend. He ought to take care of 
his health. Anyone might see that he is not well. A simple plough 
could not do this work in a month’s time. Youf should be sorry 
to leave us so soon. 


We findsubjunctive II also in the following set expres- 
sions: had better, had best, had rather, would sooner, would rather, 
would have: 


You had better close the window. I had best leave you alone. 
I had rather not go than go without you. I would rather stay at 
home. I would rather not see the play than that you should be 
alone the whole evening. Would you have me tell her a lie? 


Note.—Subjunctive II would (now only a poetic survival) is used in the 
principal clause of a complex sentence to express wish; the subordinate object 
clause has also subjunctive II (see “The Use of the Oblique Moods in Complex 
Sentences,” p. 176): 


I would I were a careless child 
Still dwelling in my Highland cave. (B yron). 


As modal (defective) verbs have no past subjunctive II (see “Mo- 
dal [Defective] Verbs,” p. 195), reference to the past is made by 
using the perfect infinitive: 


You really should have helped your friend. He ought to have 
done it long ago. Everyone might have. seen he was not well. 


Complex Sentences 


In complex sentences the following oblique moods are used: 
l.In subject clauses introduced by the anticipatory it 
(it is necessary..., it is impossible..., it is strange. .., etc.) we 
find the suppositional mood or subjunctive I (the 
latter mostly in the language of official documents, high prose, etc.): 


It is requested that all should be (or be) ready by six o’clock. 

It is necessary that he should read the passage all over again. It 

is very annoying that you should have forgotten it so soon. It is 

strange that these events should have happened at the same time. 

It is necessary that control, in relation to prohibition of the 

atomic weapon and other types of arms of mass annihilation of 

people, be established. 

N ote 1.—With the expressions it is possible, it is probable, it is likely, may+ 
infinitive (a modal phrase) is used after affirmative constructions: 

It is possible that he may come to-morrow. It is likely that it may rain to- 
night. It is probable that he may have missed the first train. 

The suppositional mood is used after negative and interroga- 
tive constructions: 

It is impossible that he should have said so. Is it possible that she should 
have given you so much trouble? Is it possible that he should know so little? 

If is it possible expresses surprise at something having happened, the i n- 
dicative mood is used: 

Is it possible that she has gone home! Is it possible that he has given up 
studying English! | 

N ot e 2.—After the expressions it is high time, it is about time, subjunctive I] 
(rarely subjunctive I) or the suppositional is used: : 

It is high time we were off (or should be off). It is time you went (or should 
go) home. : 

Note 3. —In subject clauses introduced by the anticipatory it the ind i- 
i tive mood is used when reference is made to an actually existing state of 

ings: 

It is very strange that he did not come at all. It is strange that these events 

happened at the same time. It is hard to say why he does not want to go with 


us. It is quite natural that he was offended by your remark. 
“Oh! It is strange he never mentioned to me that he had a ward.” (Wilde.) 


2.In object clauses: 


a) After expressions of order or suggestion we find 
the suppositional or subjunctive I (usually in the 
language of official documents, high prose, etc.): 
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He ordered that all should take part in the work. The doctor 
insists that he should give up smoking. He demanded that the work 
should be done (or be done) in time. I suggest that he should be 
chosen as our delegate. He had arranged that she should go with her 
brother. Our resolution demanded that armaments be reduced and that 
atomic weapons be prohibited. 

We, people of South Carolina, in Convention assembled, do 
hereby recommend that the Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and 
Abandoned Lands be continued until the restoration of civil au- 
thority: that then a Bureau of Education be established, in order 
that an efficient system of schools be established. (Fast.) They 
might have argued the question half the day, had not Gideon 
seized upon an inspiration and suggested that they have a vote. 
(Fast.) 


b) After expressions of wish we find subjunctive II: 


I wish you were here with us instead of in the stuffy room. 
I wish it were spring all the year round. I wish I had not men- 
tioned it at all. She wished shehad not given away that book. 


Note 1.—After expression of wish we may use the modal phrase may+ 
infinitive (for the present), mightt+infinitive (for the past) when 
the fulfilment of the wish depends on circumstances: 

I wish you may get a ticket for to-morrow. He wished he might get an answer 
by the end of the week. 

Might (subjunctive I])+tindefinite infinitive is used for the 
present or future to show that the realization of the action is very unlikely: 

1 wish you might stay with us for a whole month. 

Might (subjunctive II)+perfect infinitive shows that the action 
was not realized in the past.: 


I wish you might have come to see us last week. (You did not come owing 
to unfavourable circumstances.) 


Note 2.—Would (subjunctive II)+infinitive (a modal phrase) is 
used when the fulfilment of the wish depends on the will of the person represented 
by the subject (of the subordinate clause): 


1 wish he would be more attentive. I wish she would not bother me with her 
questions. Shall I shut the door?—I wish you would. 


c) After expressions of fear the su ppositional mood, 
rarely subjunctive I, is used when the object clause is intro- 
duced by the conjunction Jest: 


He feared lest he should be (or be) mistaken. They were terri- 
fied lest the vessel should catch (or catch) fire. 


Note 1.—The modal phrase mayt+infinitive (for the present and 


future), might+infinitive (for the past) is used when the object clause is ‘ 


introduced by the conjunction that: 


Pick up your spectacles, I am afraid that someone may tread on them. He 
fears that he may be blamed. She feared that she might be overtaken by darkness 
and lose her way. I feared that I might disturb you. 
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Note 2.—The indicative mood is often used after expressions of fear when 
the subordinate clause ts introduced by that and the cause of the fear is represent- 
ed as an actual fact: 


He fears that he will be blamed. I am afraid that you have misunderstood 
me, We feared that we had lost our way in the darkness. 


d) In indirect questions which beginwith if or wheth- 
er and depend on expressions of negative or doubtful meaning, 
subjunctive II is used (rarely subjunctive I): 


While I went to see if this were possible, she waited in the 
hall. He has never asked me if it were so or not. We cannot tell 
if this story be exactly true. 


3. In adverbial clauses of purpose introduced by the con- 
junction lest we find the sup positional mood, rarely su b- 
junctive I: 


We shall start early, lest we should be (or be) late. [ say all 
this, lest there should be (or be) a misunderstanding. I shall re- 
mind you, lest you should forget (or forget). He was advised to 
mark the path carefully, lest he should lose (or lose) his way on 
his return. 


N ot e.—When the subordinate clause of purpose is introduced by the con- 
junction that, may+infinitive is used for the present and future, might+ 
infinitive for the pa.t (a modal phrase): 

Let the dog loose that he may have a run. Come nearer that | may see it better. 
Everything was prepared that we might start at once. He locked the door that it 
might not be opened. 


4. In adverbial clauses of comparison or man- 
ner introduced by as if, as though we findsubjunctive II. 
The present subjunctive II expresses simultaneousness with the 
action of the verb in the principal clause, the past subjunctive II 
expresses priority: 


He loved the child as if she were his own daughter. She speaks 
as if she were a real Englishwoman. She talks as if she had been 
there herself. She cried as if she had@ experienced some great loss. 
He moved forward with rapid noiseless steps, as sure of his way 
as if a broad beaten track lay before him. 

They were the first real books Gideon ever had; he held them 
gently in his big hands, as if they were made of eggshell. (F as t.) 


Note 1.—Clauses introduced by as if or as though may also be used as 
predicative clauses: 

It looks as if it were going to rain. She looked as if she had been ill for a long 
time. 

Note 2.—There is a strong tendency to use was with reference to the past: 


She looked as if she was offended. 
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5. In adverbial clauses of concession introduced by ¢hough, 
although, however, whatever, whoever, whichever, whenever, wherever, 
even if, even though the following moods are used: 


a) Subjunctive II is used after the conjunctions even if, 
even though; in the principal clause the conditional is used: 


Even though he were here, he would not help us. Even if it 
had been raining, | should have gone to the country yesterday. 


b)Subjunctive 1 or the suppositional mood is 
used after though, although, whatever, whoever, etc. The suppositional 
mood is used with reference to the future; it represents the action as 
imaginary and is mostly used when the adverbial clause of concession 
is introduced by though or although: 


Though he make (or should make) every effort, he cannot 
succeed. However hard it rain (or should rain), we shall have to 
go. He will start on his journey to-morrow, though it rain (or 
should rain) incessantly. Whatever he say (or should say), | will 
not change my opinion. Whatever the cause be, the author has 
hardly done justice to the subject. Whatever the reason be, the 
fact remains. Whoever you be, you have no right to do such a 
thing. 

Note 1.—Instead of the suppositional mood, mayt+infinitive (a 


modal phrase) is used when the concession is uncertain and refers to the present 
or future: 


I have been told that he says he does not agree to our plan—whatever he may 
say (uTO 6bl OH HH ropopHl), we must not change our plan. 
Compare with the suppositional which refers the action to the future: 


I am afraid he will say he does not agree to our plan. Whatever he should 
say (uTO 6b! OH HH Cka3a.1), we must not change our plan. 


In the following sentences the suppositional cannot be used because reference 
is made to the present: 


Whatever the cause may be, the author has hardly done justice to the sub- 
ject. Whatever the reason may be, the fact remains. Whoever you may be, you 
have no right to do such a thing. 


Note 2.—The indicative mood is also used in subordinate clauses of con- 
cession when the concession is not regarded as contrary to fact or problematic: 
We will start to-morrow though it rains incessantly Although it is late, I 
shall stay a little longer. Whoever you are, you have no right to do such a thing. 


Complex Sentences with Subordinate Clauses of Condition 
1. Complex sentences with subordinate clauses of condition may 
be divided into two groups: 


a) Those which express real condition referring to some 
actual state of things. 

b) Those which express unreal condition and repre 
sent an event or state of things as a mere conception of the mind (as 
a mere speculation on the part of the speaker). 
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2. The structure of sentences of the first type (of real con- 
dition) does not present any difficulty, in both clauses (princi- 
pal and subordinate) the indicative mood is used. 


Present: If he does this, he is right. 
Past: If he did that, he was right. 
Future: If he does this, he will be right. 
N ote.—In the if-clause the present tense is used for the future, according 
to the rule that has already been given (see “The Use of Tense,” p. 113, § 5). 
Past perfect: If any man had ever reached that place 
before him, he had probably died in the jungle. 


Not e.—Conditional clauses are joined not only by means of the conjunc- 
tion if, but also by other conjunctions, conjunctive words and phrases: unless, pro- 
vided (that), supposing (that)), in case, on condition (that), etc. The conjunction 
if is the most common connective: 


You will not succeed unless you (if you do not) work hard. Supposing he does 
not come, what shall we do? I shall go on condition (that) you go too. I'll take my 
raincoat in case it rains. I shall wait for you provided (that) you return not later 
than in an hour. Supposing (that) all this is true, what follows? 

3. Sometimes subjunctive I is used in conditional clauses of real 
condition, especially to express a general truth. The difference be- 
tween the indicative and subjunctive I is a stylistic difference. The 
subjunctive I is characteristic of elevated style; it is also used in 
scientific prose: 


Vee If the planet be close to the sun, its speed increases. I shall 
come to-morrow if the weather be fine. 


If in this heart a hope be dear, 

That sound shall charm it forth again; 

If in these eyes there lurk a tear, 

’Twill flow and cease to burn my brain. (By ron.) 


4. In complex sentences with a subordinate clause of unreal 
condition subjunctive II is used in the subordinate 
clause (if-clause), the conditional mood is used in the 
principal clause. 


5. When reference is made to the present orfuture, the 
present subjunctive II is used in the subordinate clause (éf-clause), 
the present conditional is used in the principal 
clause: 

Present: If I had more time I should study French. If 
he were here, I should speak to him. If she had time, she would 
do the work. If the river were not so deep here, we should cross 

_ it. You would answer much better if you were more attentive. 


Future: If he were in town, he would be present at our 
meeting to-morrow. If it were Sunday to-morrow, we should go 
to the country. If a bus came along presently, we should board it. 


6. When reference is made to thep ast, thepast subjunc- 
tive II is used in the subordinate clause (if-clause), 
thepast conditional isusedintheprincipal clause: 


lf he had been here last night, I should have spoken to him. 
If the fire brigade had not arrived in time, the fire would have 
destroyed the whole building. If I had had time yesterday, I 
should have done the work. If I had known you were going to take it 
like that, I should have been more careful. They would have con- 
tinued on their way if the night had not been so dark. 


It would have been terrible if any cloud had come across a 
friendship like ours, would it not? (Wi! de.) 


7. For the future two more forms are used in the subordinate 
Clause (if-clause): 


a) The suppositional (shouldtinfinitive). 


The suppositional is used when the fulfilment of the condition 
is unlikely though possible, and it may be associated with 
the indicative or the imperative mood in the prin- 
cipal clause (compare with the use of subjunctive I] which indi- 
cates a rejected condition): 


If I should meet her to-morrow (I may meet her), | should 
(or shall) speak to her. Should it be wet, I should (or shall) stay 
at home. If you should happen to see him, tell him to expect me 
this evening about eight. Should he come, tell him to wait. If it 
should rain, I should not come. Should there be any difficulty, 
get in touch with me. Don’t be afraid of asking me should you 
need any help. Should it prove impossible to get in touch with 
them, what is to be done? 


These if-clauses may be rendered in Russian as follows: 


Ecam cayyaiivo @ ee Bctpeyy 3aBtpa... Ecau Tak cayuutca, 
uTO A ee BCTpeuy 3aBTpa... 


b) Subjunctive II of the verb fo be followed by the i n- 
finitive (weretinfinitive). This construction does not 
imply a rejection of the action, but its remoteness and im- 
probability: ; 

What should we do if it were to rain (If it by chance came 
to rain). If | were to see her to-morrow, I should speak to her. If 
he were to do that, he would be wrong. 


Compare the following: 


If I saw more of him, I could speak to him about it (1 do 
not see much of him). 

If I were to see more of him, I could speak to him about it 
(I may see more of him in the future, although it is doubtful). 
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[f I should see more of him, I could (or can) speak to him 
about it (1 may see more of him in the future). 
If it were warm enough, we should go to the country to-mor- 
row (but it is cold). 
If it were to rain, we should not go out (it may rain, though 
it is doubtful). 
If it should rain, we should (shall) not go out (less doubtful). 


8. The time to which the condition (i/-clause) and the conse- 
quence (principal clause) refer need not be the same in both parts of 
the sentence. The condition can refer to a past time and the conse- 
quence toa present time, and vice versa: 


You would be much happier now if you had taken my advice. 
If | had spoken to him yesterday, I should know what to do now. 
If you had repeated the rules, you would know them better now. 


9. When the principal clause contains a compound verbal 
(or nominal) predicate with the verbs could and might, the structure 
of the complex sentence is as follows: 


Present or Future: If I had time, I could go there. 
If he were ready, he might go with us. 


Past: If 1 had had time, I could have gone there. If he 
had been ready, he might have gone with us. 


In the present or future could and might are followed by 
the indefinite infinitive (could go, might go); in the 
past they are followed by the perfect infinitive 
(could have gone, might have gone). 


The verbs could and might do not form the conditional of the verb 
in the infinitive which follows them, but preserve their own modal 
meaning and are themselves in subjunctive II. 


Compare the following sentences: 


If I had time, | should go there (ecau 6b y MeHa 6bIO Bpema, 
a mowen Obl Tyja). Here we have the conditional of the verb to go. 


If I had time, | could go there (ecu 6pl y Mena 6bINO BpeMa, 
a Mor Obl nolitu tyjja). Here we have subjunctive II of the modal 
verb itself. 


If he were ready, he would gowith us (the conditional of the verb 
to go— nowen Obl). 


If he were ready, he might go with us (subjunctive II of the mod- 
al verb itself— mor 6b: nolira. See “Auxiliary and Modal ([Defec- 
tive] Verbs,” p. 187). 


10. When the subordinate clause (ij-clause) contains 
a compound verbal (or nominal) predicate with the verbs could and 
might, the structure of the sentence is as follows: 
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Present or Future: 

If I could (subjunctive II) translate this article without a 
dictionary, | should get my work done more quickly. If I might 
(subjunctive II) come at six o'clock, it would suit me better. 


Past: 


If I could (subjunctive II) have translated that article without 

a dictionary, | should have got my work done more quickly. If 

"| might (subjunctive I]) have come at six o’clock, it would have 
suited my work much better. 


11. When could or might are used in the principal or subordinate 
clause in a compound verbal (or nominal) predicate, they may be 
replaced by synonymous expressions: to be able (instead of could), 
to be possible (instead of might). 


a) Inthe principal clause: 
Present or Future: 


If ] had time, I should be (the conditional mood) able to go 
there. If he were ready, it would be (the conditional mood) pos- 
sible for him to go with us. 


Past: 


If | had hadtime, I should have been able to go there (the con- 
ditional mood). If he had been ready, it would have been possible 
for him to go with us (the conditional mood). 


b) In the subordinate clause (if-clause): 
Present or Future: 


If ] were (subjunctive 11) able totranslate this article without 
a dictionary, I should get my work done more quickly. If it were 
(subjunctive II) possible for me to come at six o’clock, it would 
suit me much better. 


Past: 


If I had been (subjunctive II) able to translate that article 
without a dictionary, I should have got my work done more 
quickly. If it had been (subjunctive II) possible for me to come 
at six o’clock, it would have suited me much better. 


12. When would is used in the if-clause, it retains its full original 
meaning (willingness, intention, determination) and is subjunctive 
II of the modal verb itself in a compound verbal (or nominal) pre- 
dicate: 

If you would lend me the book, I should read it with pleasure 

(=if you consented to lend... ). Shall I shut the window?—Yes, 

if you would (=if you were willing). If your friend would bring 

the book to-morrow, I should be much obliged. If you would be 
so kind as to shut the door, | should be very thankful to you. 
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REVIEW OF THE USE OF THE OBLIQUE MOODS 
Synthetical Moods 


Subjunctive 1 


Simple Sentences 


To express: 
a) wish: | Long live the forces of peace! 
b) concession: , So be it! 


pevetnondy leave the room! 


c) command: 


Complex Sentences 


1. Subject clauses | It is necessary that all be ready 
introduced by the anti- | at 7 o’clock. 
cipatory “it”: 
2, Object clauses We demand that atomic weapons 
after expressions of: be prohibited. 
a) order or sugges- | We suggest that he be chosen as 
tion: our delegate. 
b) fear: She feared lest she be mistaken. 
c) in indirect ques-| We cannot tell if this be true. 
tions: | 


3. Adverbial clauses| We shall start early lest we be 
a) of purpose: late. 


Whatever the reason be, the fact 
remains. 


b) of concession: 


c) of condition: | If in this heart a hope be dear, 
That sound shall charm it forth 
| again. (Byron.) 
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Subjunctive I! 


Simple Sentences 


To express: 


a) wish: Oh, that the storm were over! 


b) desirability, ad-| She could read that book. 

visability, possi bil-} You should go there. 

ity, etc. (with modal You might do it now. 

verbs): She ought to be more careful 
You had better go. 


Complex Sentences 


Subject clauses 


after “it is (high) time”: It is high time we went home. 


. Predicative It looks as if it were going to 
clauses: | rain. 


I wish he were here. 
I wish you might stay with us. 
I wish he would study better. 


“Object ¢chlawses 
a) after expression of wis h: 


b) in indirect ques-| She has never asked me if it 


tions: were so or not. 
.Adverbial clau- ' He loved the boy as if he were 
ses . his son. 


a) of comparison: | 


b) of concession: Even if it were raining, | should 
| go. 


c) of condition (un- If J were at home, I should see 
real): | her. 
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The Analytical Moods 
The Suppositional Mood 


Complex Sentences 


1. Subject clauses | It is necessary that we should 
introduced by the antici- be present. 
patory “it”: 


He ordered that all should be 


2. Object clauses. 


After expression of: ready at four o’clock. 

a) order or sugges-|I suggest that we should do 
tion: it to-day. 

b) fear: | We feared Jest we should 


lose our way. 


We shall start at seven lest we 
should miss the train. 


3. Adverbial clauses 
a) of purpose: 


b) of concession: Though it should rain, we shall 
have to go. 


him to come. 


c) of condition: | If you should meet him, tell 


The Conditional Mood 


Simple Sentences |] should like to speak to you. 
with implied condi- | It would be dangerous to cross 
tion: the river in this place. 


Complex Sentences 
with adverbial clauses of: 


, a) concession (the Even if it were raining, I should 
conditional mood is used go. 
in the principal ; 
clause): 
b) condition (u n- 
en ! cng coneiione! If it were not so late, I should 
mood is used in the prin- 


cipal clause): stay. 


AUXILIARY AND MODAL (DEFECTIVE) VERBS 


Auxiliary and modal (defective) verbs make 
a special group of verbs characterized by special forms and _ specific 
functions. 
Auxiliary Verbs 


lt. An auxiliary verb has no independent meaning of 
its own but helps to build up the analytical forms of the 
English verb. 


Accordingly there are auxiliaries: 
a)Of tense: 


1) The future or the future-in-the-past—shall 
(should) and will (would): 


I shall study Latin. He will help us. I told you that | should 
come (that he would come). 


2) The perfec t—to have: 
They have come. 
b) Of aspect: the continuous aspect—to be: 
She is working in the garden. 
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‘c) Of voice: the passive voice—to be. 
The exercises were corrected by the teacher. 
d) Of mood: 
1) The suppositiona l—should: 
It is necessary that they should know it. 
2) The conditiona 1l—should and would: 
m If I had time, I should go there. He would help us if he were 
ere. 
e) Of the negative and interrogative form of the 


present andpast (common aspect) and the nega- 
tive form of the imperative mood—fo do: 


Do you know her? I don’t speak Spanish. Did you see him 
yesterday? She didn’t attend the lecture. Don’t open the door. 


f) Of the emphatic forms of the present and past 
(common aspect) andoftheimperative mood—to do: 


I do insist on it. At last he did come. Do open the window. 


2. The verbs to have, to be, and to do may also be used as no- 
tional verbs preserving their full meaning: 


I have many English books. He was in Moscow yesterday. 
They did their work very well. 


3. The verbs fo have, to be, and todo may alsoweaken their 
original meaning and lose their independent function, 
thus turning intosemi-auxiliaries (cnyxe6ubIe riaroupi): 


We had a swim before breakfast (group-verb). Study as hard 
as you can.—So I do (substitute). You have to be present at the 
meeting (modal equivalent). We are to meet at seven (modal 
equivalent). 


: 4. One of the peculiarities of auxiliary and modal (defective) 
verbs is that they have weak and strong forms intheir conju- 
gation (femj—[em, mJ]; [iz]—[z, s]; [hev]—fhev, v]; [Sel}— 
[Sal, fl], etc.). 

5. They have also another peculiarity—they may be fused into 
one word with the negative not (he isn’t; he wasn’t, he won’t, he 
wouldn’t; he can’t, etc.) 

6. Both auxiliary and modal (defective) verbs may be used in 
answer to a question: 


Do you know her?—Yes, I do. Was she present?—Yes, she 
was. Have you seen him?—Yes, I have. Can you read it?—Yes, 
I can. Must you do itPp—Yes, I must. 
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7. Auxiliary and modal (defective) verbs are also used to form 
disjunctive questions (see “Syntax: Interrogative Sen- 
tences,” p. 260): 

You have been there, haven’t you? She has not spoken to 
you, has she? You are ready, aren’t you? You are not busy, are 
you? She can translate this text, can’t she? 


Auxiliary Verbs 


: Of Negative p 
Of Tense | Of Aspect Of Voice Of Mood {and Interrog- Of empha’ 


ative Forms 


The future | The con- | The passive| The suppo- | The present | The present 
shall-will. | tinuous to be sitional jand past com-jand past com- 
The perfect | aspect should. | mon aspect. | mon aspect. 
to have to be The condi- |The impera-| The impera- 
tional tive mood | tive mood 
should- to do to do 
would 


The Verb to be 


1. The verb fo be belongs to the suppletive system, 
that is, it takes its forms from different roots: 


a) am; b) is; c) art, are; d) was, wast, were, wert; e) be, been, being. 


2. Questions and negative sentences with the verb fo be in the 
present and past (common aspect) are formed without the 
auxiliary verb fo do: 


He is not in Moscow. She was not present at the conference. 
Are you tired? Were you at home last night? 


3. The negative form of theimperative is formed 
by means of the auxiliary verb ¢o do: 


Do not be so noisy. Don’t be late. 


4. The verb to be used asa notional verb means éo exist, 
to take place, to happen, to go (=to visit, to attend): 


To be or not to be, that is the question. (Shakespeare) 
There are-interesting books and dull books. There are many 
libraries in our town. The flower show was last week. | have 
been to see my friend. Have you been to the exhibition of young 
painters? 
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N o t e.— When the verb éo be has the meaning of to go, to visit, it is used only 


in the perfect tenses: 


I have been to see John. I have been to the theatre twice this month. 
In other tenses fo go or another verb of motion is used: 

I went to see John last week. 

5. The verb ¢o be as a semi-auxiliary is used: 

a) Asalink-verb: 


Labour is a matter of honour in the Soviet Union. It was 
midday by the time he came back. It was pitch-dark outside. 


b) As part of acompound verbal predicate, 


when it acquires modal force and denotes: 


‘an 


1) Mutual arrangement: 


Remember that we are to meet at nine o’clock sharp. We 
were to meet under the Big Clock at the station; we promised 
each other to be punctual. If we are to be down before nine, we 
shall have to be quick. 


2)Anarrangement made by one person for 
other, anindirect order (in reported speech): 


Where is Mary to sleep?—She is to sleep with the elder girls. 
Father says you are to learn your lessons first and then you may 
go to the cinema. You said I was to write the letter before 1 might 
go out. 


3) Something decided upon or planned for the 


future: 


A new school is to be built in this village. Large sums are 
now being spent on education and still larger sums are to be spent 
in the nearest future. A new reader is to appear in the near future. 
A new railway line is to be built which will connect the two towns. 


4) Something thought of as unavoidable in the future: 


He is to be my travelling companion for many days. The 
boy was born during the illness of his father whom he was never 
to see. 


5) Something that is possible or suitable: 


What am I to say if they ask questions? “What are we to 
do?” she exclaimed, “the trams have stopped running.” The door 
was locked and I did not know how I| was to gain admission to 
the house. 


We find the same meaning when to be is followed by a pas- 


sive infinitive: 
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The place is to be reached by boat. The key was nowhere to 
be found. It is much to be regretted that you could not be present 


at the lecture. You know what is to be done. The twins are to 
be distinguished by their voices. 


6) Something that is necessary due toregulations 
or circumstances: 


The luggage is to be examined at the Custom-House (ta- 
mMoxus). You are to get out by the front door. The girl was to 
prepare the dinner because the mother was ill. The traffic regu- 
lations are to be observed. 


6. When the past tense of the verb fo be is followed by a 
perfect infinitive, it showsthat the action was not carried 
out: 

He was to have left home at nine o’clock (but he did not). 

The expedition was to have wintered in the Arctic, but owing to 

adverse circumstances returned in January. 


7. The verb fo be used as an auxiliary forms: 
a) The continuous aspect: 


What are you doing? Damp snow was falling. | have been 
writing for about two hours. 


b) The passive voice: 


Many new houses have been built in our town this year. By 
the end of the two hours the whole hamlet had been entered on 
the census paper (mepemucb). Since the advent of Soviet power, 
millions of women have been brought to the fore in various 
spheres of Socialist construction. 


8. The verb fo be is used in answer toa question: 
Was she pleased?—Yes, she was. Are you ready?—No, | am 
not. 
9. The verb fo be is used to form adisjunctive ques 
tion: 


She was at home, wasn’t she? He is not your friend, is he? 


The Verb to have 


1. The verb fo have used as a notional verb means to possess, to 
hold, to experience: 


Our kolkhoz has: ten tractors. She had a book in her hand. 
On our trip we had a very stormy passage. This mixture has a 
sweet taste. She has a head-ache. The boy had a wholesome 
influence over his fellows. This plant has silvery leaves. 
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In Russian in corresponding constructions we use the verb OpiTb 
(in the present there is usually no verb at all): 
She had many friends— Y wee 6pim0 MHoro Apysel. 
You have some mistakes in your exercise— Y Bac ecTb He- 


CKOJIbKO OUWHOOK B yipaxkHeHHH. 
She has many friends— Y nee mMuoro gpyseil. 


Sometimes the verb umetn is used: 


The boy had a good influence on his friends— Manbunk uMen 
XOpolllee BIMAHHe Ha CBOAX ToBapullel. 


Have patience!— Mei tepnenne. 
But: He had no patience— Y nero ne 6bIlno0 Tepnenus. 


In Modern English the verb fo have (if it is not an auxiliary verb) 
is often used in negative andinterrogative sentences 
with the verb fo do: 

What time do you have dinner here? What sort of a passage 

did you have? Do you have any money? 


2. The verb to have asasemi-auxiliary is used: 


a) In group-verbs such as fo havea swim, to have asmoke, 
to have a look, etc.: 
‘We had a walk this morning. Let me have a glance at your 
translation. 


b) As part of a compound verbal predicate 
(when it acquires modal force and expresses duty or necessity im- 
posed by circumstances): 

We have to finish our work at four o’clock. If you want to 
catch the first train, you have to leave at six. In October the 
expedition sailed, but it had to make its way against adverse 
winds. “Why are you so late?”—“I had to see about a friend of 
mine.” 


Compare: 

We are to finish our work at four o’clock. Ham ny2kHO KOH- 
qHTb paGoty B 4 4yaca (so it has been planned). 

We have to finish our work at 4 o’clock. Ham npugetca (mnt 
6yAeM BbIHyKAeHbI) KOHUATb padoTy B 4 vaca (whether we want 
it or not). 

3. The verb to have is used asanauxiliary verb to build 
up the perfect tenses: 

He has finished his task. She has been working at an elemen- 
tary school for ten years. I shall have finished my work by then. 
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4. The verb io have is used in answer to a question: 


Have you-ever been there? —Yes, I have. Had she any mise 
take in her dictationP—No, she hadn’t. 


5. The verb fo have is also used to form disjunctive 
questions: 


You have been to see her, haven’t you? He has many friends 
here, hasn’t he? 


The Verb to do 


1. The verb to do when used as a‘ notional verb (transitive) has 
a great variety of meanings: to perform, to execute, to carry into effect, to 
bring about, to produce, to finish, etc.: 


What are you going to do to-morrow? We have done all the 
exercises on this page. I have done some shopping. She has not 
yet done her room. She did her best. One must do one’s duty. 


When used with intransitive meaning the verb fo do means to 
suffice, to be suitable, to dispense with...: 


Will this pencil do? (Will it suit you?)—Any pencil will do. 
Will a glass of milk do? (Will it be sufficient?) We tried the new 
method but it wouldn’t do (it wouldn’t work). Have you got a 
piece of wire for me? If you haven’t, a piece of string will do (it 
will suffice). You have left your work unfinished; that won’t do 
(that isn’t proper). 
Note.—The idiomatic Aave done has the meaning of have finished, have 

no more need (use) for ..., have no more interest in. ..: 


Have you done with this paper? (Have you finished it?) As for that man, 
we have done with him (we are no longer interested in him). 


2. The verb fo do as an auxiliary is used: 


a) To form the negative and the interrogative 
forms of the present and past tenses (common aspect) and 
the negative of theimperative mood: 


Do you hear the rain pattering on the leaves? Did you see 
her last night? I do not like such books. I did not notice his mis- 
takes. Don’t ask me any questions. Don’t be so noisy. 


Note.—The beginning of the auxiliary use of to do can be traced back to 
Old English, where it was used in affirmative sentences for emphasis. Since the 
time of Shakespeare to do began to be used regularly in negative and interrogative 
sentences without any emphatic meaning. 


The use of to do to form interrogative and negative construc- 
tions may be explained as follows: 

The auxiliary to do helps to give the interrogative sentence the 
usual form of the Modern English question (auxiliary verb -+-sub- 
ject +notional verb): 
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Do you sing? Did he come? (Compare: Are you reading? Has 
. he come? Will she go?) : 


It also helps to preserve the connection of the transitive verb 
with its direct object: : 


Do you take lessons? Did he see her yesterday? (Compare: 
Has she read this book? Is he preparing his lessons? Will she do 
the work to-morrow?) 


The old form without fo do separated the direct object from the 
transitive verb (Speaks he French? Takes the boy lessons?). 

Besides, it placed the notional verb before the subject (Came He? 
Compare: Will he come? Has he come?). 

In negative constructions fo do also helps to preserve the connec- 
tion of the transitive verb with its direct object: He did not bring 
the books. I do not see her. (Compare with the old form where 
the negative particle not separated the transitive verb from its ob- 
ject—He brought not the books.) 


The construction with fo do makes it also clear that the negative 
particle not belongs to the verb. In the old form without fo do it 
was not clear whether the negative particle not was connected with 
the verb or with the object, that is, it was not clear whether the 
action did not take place at all, or whether it took place, but did not 
affect the object mentioned in the sentence: 


I saw not her =I did not see her, or I saw not her = but 
somebody else. 


b) To make the meaning of the verb in the present and 
past indicative (commonaspect) and the imperative 
moreemphatic: 


I do think so. That’s just what I do mean to say. I did try 
hard. Do stay a little longer. Do write me a letter as soon as you 
arrive in Leningrad. 


c) When there isinversion of the usual order of sub- 
ject and verb: 


Neither by word or look did she show her emotions. So 
fiercely did the gale blow that the mast of the schooner was broken. 
Only when I read the text for the second time did I notice the 
misprint. 

Well did I remember that day! Not a single word did Peg- 
gotty say. (Dickens.) 

3. The verb to do isused asa verb-substitute (raaroa- 
3ameHutelb) to avoid the repetition of the main verb: 

The Kirov plant went on working both day and night; it 
did not merely work, it fought as our whole country did. He gets 
up before you do. 
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4, The verb fo do is used in answer to a question: 


Did you speak to him at lastP—Yes, I did. Did he give you 
all the necessary information?—No, he didn’t. Does he speak 
English fluentlyPp—No, he doesn’t. 


5. The verb fodoisusedtoformdisfunctive questions: 


You saw him last night, didn’t you? She takes English les- 
sons, doesn’t she? 


The use of shall (should) and will (would) as auxiliary verbs will 
be treated in the section “Modal (Defective) Verbs.” 


Modal (Defective) Verbs 


1. The verbs can, may, must, ought, shall, will, dare and need are 
called modal verbs. They denote neither actions nor states, but 
only the attitude of the speaker towards the action or state expressed 
by the infinitive which always follows the modal verb. Thus a modal 
verb is never used alone as the predicate of a sentence, but is always 
combined with an infinitive forming a modal compound 
verbal predicate. The infinitive expresses the main idea 
of the predication, the modal verb has only modal function, that is, it 
indicates that the action denoted by the infinitive is considered as 
desirable, possible, doubtful, etc. 

The infinitive which is associated with the modal verb is used 
without the particle fo, except the verb ought which is followed by 
an infinitive with fo: 


I can translate this text (mental ability). You must write 
the letter at once (obligation). It must be very late (supposition). 
You ought to help him (admonition). 


2. Certain modal verbs such as shall (should), will (would) are 
also used as auxiliaries to build up the analytical forms of 
the English verb. In these analytical forms the modal verb loses its 
own meaning and merges into one unit with the infinitive of the main 
verb. 

Compare the following: 

a) The modal verb has its own meaning: 


You shall do it immediately (you are ordered to do it). He 
should go there (his going there is advisable). I knock but he will 
not open the door (he doesn’t want to open it). I tried to persuade 
him but he wouldn’t listen to me (he did not want to listen to me). 


b) The modal verb is an auxiliary: 


I shall do it to-morrow (future tense). It is necessary thal we 
should be present (the suppositional mood). If he were not so 
busy he would come (the conditional mood). 
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3. Modal verbs are also called defective verbs because 
they lack some forms. They have no verbals (infinitive, parti- 
ciple or gerund), thus they have no analytical forms (no 
future tense, no perfect tenses, no past subjunctive I1*). They form 
the negative and the interrogative constructions in the present and 
past without the auxiliary verb to do: 


I cannot stay any longer. Can you stay any longer? 


Modal verbs have no inflexion [z (s-1z)] in the third per- 
son singular because their present tense was originally 
a past and the past tense had no inflexion in the third person sin- 
gular. That is why these verbs are called preteritive pres 
ents. 

The absence of the s-inflexion in the verbs will and ought has 
another explanation: these forms originated from the old subjunctive 
where the verb had no inflexion in the third person singular. 

Because of the absence of the inflexion in the third person singular 
of the indicative mood, in these verbs subjunctive I does not differ 
from the indicative. 

Modal verbs have alsono imperative mood. 


The Verb can 


1. The verb can has two tenses: 
Present: cat. 
Past: could. 
The negative forms are: 
Present: cannot (can’t [ka:nt]). 
Past: could not (couldn’t [kudnt)). 
All the other tenses are supplied by the construction to be able 
which has all tenses: 


He can carry the box easily. I cannot walk so fast. He told 
me that he couldn’t be ready by five o’clock. You will not be able 
to finish your work in so short atime. In spite of my trying it 
repeatedly, I have not been ableto memorize this difficult poem. 


The present tense can is also used with reference to the future: 


I can do it to-morrow. It is very warm, we can sleep to-night 
with the window open. 


* To express priority, the present subjunctive II of the modal verb is followed 
by the perfect infinitive: 

t is impossible that le could say such things (simultaneousness). It is im- 
es that he could have said such a thing (priority).(See “The Oblique Moods,” 
p. 162.) 
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2. Could used with reference to the present or future is in sub- 
junctive I1 (mor 6b1); cou/d used with reference to the past has the 
meaning of an indicative (mor). Therefore when the context 
does not clearly show that reference is made to the past, could is re- 
placed by the past tense of to be able to impart the meaning of the in- 
dicative. 


a) Subjunctive II: 


If I had a dictionary | could translate this article. You really 
could do it without my help. 


b) The indicative: 

He felt rested and could at last get to work. From where we 
stood we could see the approaching steamer. Why didn’t you come 
to see me yesterday?—I had some urgent work to do and there- 
fore couldn’t spare a moment. How were you able to persuade her 


to give up that idea? He wasn’t abletoread it, because he does not 
know English well enough. 


3. The verb can expresses: 
a) Physical ability: 

She can lift the box. The little boy could not open the heavy 
door, so a passer-by had to do it for him. 
b) Mental ability: 

He can speak English quite fluently. I could not solve the 
problem. She can recite the poem. 
c) Ability depending on circumstances: 


I cannot see the house because it is hidden behind the trees. 
I can easily see it from where I sit. She could not find the path in 
the darkness. 


d) Sometimes can acquires the meaning of doubt or uncer- 
tainty (but only in the negative and the interrogative forms): 


It cannot be true (surely it is not true). Can this be a misprint? 
Who could believe it? 


Reference to the past is indicated by a change of the following 
infinitive into the perfect form (¢o be able is never used in this 
connection): 

He cannot have said it (surely he did not say it). You cannot 

have been hurt by that remark. He could not have done such a 

thing. Could he have meant it? 


The indicative can rejects the action categori- 
cally; subjunctive II could expresses uncert ainty, 
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4. The verb can is used: 
a) In answer toa question: 


Can you translate this article2-—Yes, I can. Could they cross 
the whole distance in two hours?—No, they couldn’t. 


b) In disjunctive questions: 


He couldn’t have done such a thing, could he? We can walk 
to the station, can’t we? 


The Verb may 


1. The verb may hast wo tenses: 
Present: may. 
Past: might. 
The negative forms are: 
Present: may not (mayn’t). 
Past: might not (mightn’t). 
All the missing tenses are supplied by to be allowed, to be permit- 


ted, etc.: 


You may use all my books. He told me that I might use all 
his books. She has been allowed to go home. They will be allowed 
to use dictionaries. 


The present tense may is also used with reference to the future: 
It may rain to-night. He may come to-morrow. 


As might is rarely used as a past indicative but is usually subjunc- 


tive II, the synonymous expressions—fo be allowed, to be permitted, 
etc.—are mostly used when the construction requires a past indicative. 
Might is used as a past indicative in indirect speech: 
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He told me that I might go home (past indicative)—On cKa3an 
MHe, 4TO @ Mory HATH Zomo#. You really might help me (subjunc- 
tive I1)—Bot, mpaso, morau 6bt MHe nomous. I was allowed to 
sleep with the window open. The children were permitted to 


play in the garden. 


2. The verb may expresses: 
a) Absence of any obstacle to an action: 

You may see him every morning walking with his child (there 
is nothing to hinder you from seeing him walk with his child). 
In this museum you may see much of interest. It is a very popular 
song, you may hear it everywhere, 


b) Permission (or, in the negative form, pro- 
hibition), request: 
You may use my fountain-pen. She may come at any time 
she wishes. I told him that he might use my dictionary. May 
I trouble you for the sugar? (or a more polite request: Might I 
trouble you for the sugar?) You may not smoke here (or a stronger 
expression of prohibition: You must not smoke here). 


Note.—In colloquial speech can is often used instead of may: 
You can come if you like. Can I go? 


c) Admonitio nd Bde Il might is used here): 
You really might help me. You might bea little more attentive. 


When might is followed by aperfect infinitive, it 
indicates that an action considered advisable was not carried out 
in the past: 


You really might have done it long ago. You might have writ- 
ten the letter without my reminding you of it. 


d) Supposition, uncertainty on the part of the 
speaker (both the indicative may and subjunctive I] might are used 
here). Then it is equivalent to the parenthetical perhaps, maybe, etc.: 


Take your raincoat, it may rain (perhaps it will rain). Don’t 
go away, he may come yet. He may come by the night train (or 
with greater uncertainty: He might come by the night train). 


In negative constructions can is more common: 


That cannot be true. He can’t be there, the door is locked 
(see “The Verb can”, p. 196). 


When reference is made to past time, may (might) is followed by 
a perfect infinitive: 


Why did he not come? He may have been ill (perhaps he was 
ill). She may have gone before they arrived (perhaps she had gone 
before they arrived). 


3. Sometimes the verb may (might) weakens its meaning to a great 
extent but does not entirely lose it. Therefore the combination of 
may (might)+infinitive cannot be considered as an analytical 
mood-form but remains amodal phrase (a compound verbal 
predicate). This weakening of meaning may be observed in object 
clauses after expressions of hope, wish or fear: 


We hope he may soon recover from his illness. We hoped that 
by taking a taxi we might get to the station in time. I wish she 
may spend the summer with us. He wished he might go to the 
seaside. I am afraid that the flowers may fade in this small vase. 
We feared that we might lose our way in the darkness. 
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May+infinitive is used for the present and fu- 
ture, mighttinfinitive is used for the past. 

After expressions of desire, might (subjunctive II) is used 
for the present or future when the realization of the wish is very 
unlikely: 


I wish you might stay with us for a month. 


Note.—After expressions of h o pe, a simple verbal predicate is used when 
the realization of the hope is considered as a matter of fact: 
hope that our plan will succeed. She hopes that we shall help her. I hope 
that the child will soon recover from her illness. 


Also used in simple sentences expressing a wish: 
May success attend you. 
We find a still greater weakening of meaning in subordinate 
clauses of purpose: 


I say all this that you may understand what I mean to do. 
We started early that we might not be late. 


4. The verb may is used: \ 
a) In answer toa question: 

May I take your pencil?—Yes, you may. May he come at seven 
o’clock?—Yes, he may. 
b) In disjunctive questions: 


I may come in the afternoon, may I not? She may use all 
these books, may she not? 


The Verb must 


1. The verb must has only one form which is used as a present 
terise in the indicative mood. As a past tense must is used only in 
indirect speech. The missing tenses are supplied by fo have to..., 
to be obliged to.. ., to be compelled to.. ., etc. 


The negative form is: must not (mustn’t). 


I must do it now. He told me that he must go there immedi-- 
ately. We had to do it yesterday. They shall have to do it to-mor- 
row. We were obliged to finish our work at 7 o’clock. 


Must is also used with reference to the future: 
I must go there to-morrow. You must finish this translation 
not later than Friday. 


Note.—As must has no subjunctive II, some other modal (defective) verb 
(ought or should) replaces it when subjunctive II is required: 
You ought to go there. You should do it now. 
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2. The verb mus? expresses: 
a) Duty, obligation, necessity: 


You must always be in time. He must try it again. I must 
go home now, Mother told me to be quick. I told him that he 
must speak to the secretary. 


b) Prohibition (see “The Verb may” 2. b) p. 199): 


You must not open the window. They must not disturb us in 
our work. You must not walk on the grass. 


No te.—Pay attention to negative answers to questions containing may and 
must. 
May in the question means moxuo; the negative answer contains mustn't, 
which means Henb3a. 


May I go there?—No, you mustn’t. May I smoke here?—No, you mustn’t. 


Must in the question means uyxHo, the negative answer is needn't, which 
means He HaqO, MO2KHO He....: 


Must-I do it?—No, you needn’t. Must I shut the window?—No, you needn't. 


c) Sometimes the verb must expresses something that cannot 
be avoided: 


Bad seed must produce bad corn. I found the book where I was 
sure it must be. Careless reading must give but poor results. 


3. Sometimes the verb must expresses su p position (border- 
ing on assurance) on the part of the speaker. Then it is equivalent 
to the parenthetical probably, evidently, etc.: 


It must be very late (probably it is very late) because the 
streets are quite deserted. He must be an old man by now. 

In a few miles of this forest there must be more ants than there 
are men in the whole world! (We11s.) He must by this time 
have walked about twenty miles since daybreak and he was tired 
and hungry. 


Toexpress the past, must is followed by aperfect infini- 
tive: 

It must have been very late when I left home, because the 

streets were quite deserted. You must have caught cold on the river. 


4. The verb must is used: 
a) In answer toa question: 


Must you go?—Yes, I must. Must I send these books back to- 
morrow?—Yes, you must. 


b) In disjunctive questions: 


We must see to it at once, mustn’t we? (or must we not?). 
I must handle those things carefully, mustn’t I? 
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The Verb ought 


1. The verb ought has only one form which, originally a past 
tense, is now used asa present subjunctive Il 

The negative form is: ought not (oughtn’t). 

You ought to be more attentive—Bam cnegosano 6b ObITb 
BHuMaTembHee. | told him that he ought to be more attentive. 
Ought also refers to the future: 

You ought to go to the seaside in summer. You ought to be ° 
more careful in the future. 

When reference is made to the past, ought is followed by a per- 
fect infinitive: 

You ought to have been more attentive when writing your 
exercise. She ought to have come in time. You ought not to have 
mentioned it so many times in your conversation. 

2. If the sentence is affirmative, oughtt+perfect infini- 
t ive expresses that an action considered desirable was not carried 
out: 

You ought to have secured tickets in advance. You ought to 
have warned her. 

3. When the sentence is negative, oughttperfect infini- 
tive expresses that an action considered undesirable was carried 
out: ; 

You ought not to have touched those instruments. She ought 
not to have stopped her work half way. 


4, The verb ought expresses moral obligation, ne 
cessity, advice, ete: 
You ought to be more careful in the future. I feel I ought 
to help her. 


5. The verb ought may lose its primary meaning and express ce r- 
tainty or supposition (compare with the similar use of 
the verb must): 

According to my calculation the distance ought to be about 
twenty miles. There ought to be good winter sports this year. 

6. The verb ought is used: 

a) In answer to a question: 

Oughtn’t you to go there at once?—Yes, I ought. 

b) In disjunctive questions: 

I ought to post these letters now, oughtn’t I? (or ought I not?) 

He oughtn’t to have mentioned it, ought he? 
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The Verb shali 


1. The verb shall has two tenses: 
Present: shall. 
Past: should. 

The negative forms are: 
Present: shall not (shan’t [Sa:nt])). 
Past: should not (shouldn’t). 

Should is usually a subjunctive (subjunctive II). 


2. When shall is used as a modal verb to form a verbal (or nomi- 
nal) compound predicate, it expresses compulsion or obli- 
gation and hence is used in direct or reported commands, 
regulations, proclamations, pacts, treaties, 
contracts, charters, etc: 


You shall do it immediately. 

We demand that an authoritative international commission 
shall be appointed to examine the crimes committed in Korea... 
(Address to United Nations Organization, from Second World 
Congress of Partisans of Peace). 

This Treaty shall be binding on the high contracting parties 
for the term of ten years. In case of dispute the matter shall be 
submitted to arbitration. 

The members of the United Nations shall join in affording 
mutual assistance in carrying out the measures decided upon by 
the Security Council. (Charter of the United Nations.) The General 
Assembly shall receive and consider annual and special reports 
from the Security Council; these reports shall include an account 
of the measures that the Security Council has decided upon or 
taken to maintain international peace and security. (Charter of 
the United Nations.) 


Shall is used with all persons, singular and plural, in questions 
when asking for instructions: 

‘Where shall I put these books? Shall she ring you up? Shall 
the porter take your bags? Shall I put those things over here? 
Shall we leave the window open? What shall be done with these 
letters? 


3. Closely connected with the primary meaning of compulsion 
or obligation is the use of shall to express promise, warning, 
or threat: 

You shall get all the necessary books to-morrow. If you sit in 
the draught, you shall catch cold. He shall be informed in due 
time. . 
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4. In should (subjunctive II) the primary meaning of compulsion 
or obligation is weakened to express advice, admonition, 
recommendation: 


You really should go there to-day (advice or admonition). 
You shall go there immediately (strict order). You should keep 
your promise. You should not speak so loud. He should not say 
that. She should be more attentive at her lessons. You should 
see that; it is worth seeing. 


Sometimes it becomes emphatic: 


You should mind your own business. You should have called 
on your family last week. 


5. Should followed by a perfect infinitive refers to 
the past and indicates: a) in an affirmative sentence that an action con- 
sidered desirable was not carried out; b) in a negative sentence, that 
the action took place but is regarded as undesirable: 


You should have helped her to carry that heavy box. You 
shouldn’t have blamed him, it wasn’t his fault. 


6. Sometimes should weakens its meaning to a great extent, thus 
approaching its auxiliary function in forming the suppositional 
mood. Such instances are intermediate between the function of 
should asmodal verb and its functionas mood-auxiliary. 
This weakened meaning is found: 


a) In simple sentences to express surprise, indigna- 
tion, disappointment, joy, etc. Those sentences are 
emotionally coloured: 


That it should come to this! Why should they try to influence 
him? Someone is asking for you.—Who should ask for me? He 
has asked me to help him.—Why shouldn’t he? Returning home 
last night whom should | meet but cousin Jack himself. 


b) In object clauses (complex sentences): 


1) after expressions of regret: 


I am sorry that he should be so unreasonable. He regretted 
that things should have taken such a turn. She expressed her 
regret that things should not have been concluded in stich a man- 
ner as she had wished. 


2) In indirect questions beginning with why: 


Nobody could explain why he should have done it.I cannot 
understand why you should do it in so extraordinary a manner. 
I wonder why he should be cross with you. | cannot say why he 
should have refused to help you. 


Note.—Should is not used after expressionsof regret andin indi- 
rect questions when the existing state of things is regarded as a matter 
of fact (the indicative mood): 


I am sorry that he is so unreasonable. He expressed his regret that things had 
not been concluded in such a manner as he had wished. | am sorry that you think 
so. While 1 went to see if this was possible, she waited in the hall. He has never 
asked me if it was so or not. Nobody could explain why he had done it. 


7. Similar to all the other modal verbs, should may lose its mean- 
ing of advisability and denote supposition or proba bil- 
ity: 

He should be at home by now (probably he is at home by 
now). The book you need should be in our library, I think. The 
weather should be fine to-morrow, for the sky is clearing. 


8. The verb shall as an auxiliary serves to form the future 
tense (for the first person singular and plural). 


9. Should as an auxiliary serves to form: a) the future-in- 
thepast; b) the analytical oblique mood s—the 
suppositional! (for all persons) and the conditional 
(for the first person singular and plural): 


I told you that I should come (future-in-the-past). It is ne- 
cessary that everything should be ready by seven (suppositional 
mood). If I had time, I should read that book (conditional mood). 


10. The verb shall (should) is used: 
a) In answer to a question: 


Shall we start immediately2—Yes, we shall. Should I write 
to her now?—Yes, you should. 
b) In disjunctive questions: 

You should not have said it, should you? They should be more 
attentive at their lessons, shouldn’t they? (or should they not?). 


Notice the use of shall in disjunctive questions balancing let us 
(let’s): 
Let us wait a bit longer, shall we? Let’s go and see that pic- 
ture, shall we? 


The Verb will 


1, The verb will has two tenses: 
Present: will. 
Past: would. 
The negative forms are: 
Present: will not (won’t [wount]). 
Past: would not (wouldn’t). 
Would may also be a subjunctive (subjunctive II). 


2. When will (would) is used as a modal verb to form a com- 
pound verbal predicate, it expresses will, intention or 
insistency. In such cases will is used with all persons, singular - 
and plural: 


I try to persuade him, but he will not listen to my reasons (in 
the past: I tried to persuade him, but he would not listen to my 
reasons). I would not answer him when he spoke to me yester- 
day. I will never agree to that. Although I was very busy, he 
would bother me with his questions. 


3. Will is used in the second person in polite requests 
and inquiries. Would (subjunctive II) is used to make the 
request or inquiry especially polite: 


Will (would) you wait a moment, please. Will (would) you 
take a seat, please. Will you kindly let us know as soon as possi- 
ble? Would you have another cup of tea? Would you just hold 
these things while I put on my coat? Would you mind waiting 
a little longer? 


4. Will (would) retains its meaning of will or inten- 
tion when used in conditional clauses: 


I shall be very grateful if you will help me in this matter 
(=if you consent to help me in this matter). If you would lend 
me the book, I should read it with pleasure. If your friend would 
bring the book to-morrow, I should be much obliged. 


5. Closely connected with the primary meaning of volition is the 
use of will (would) to express habit; it is commonly used in 
literary descriptions, but not in speaking: 


He will sit for hours on a rock watching the stormy sea. He 
will often come and spend the evening with us. He would rise 
early and take a walk before breakfast. The dog would wag his 
tail, and look up into his master’s face. 


6. A certain modification of its primary meaning of volition is 
found in the verb will (would) when used in connection with lifeless 
things to express insistency, resistance, habit 
or quality attributed to them: 


The door will not lock. The orange would not peel. We wait- 
ed till afternoon but the rain would not stop. I tried everything 
I could think of, but the car just wouldn’t go. 


7. Will referring to the present expresses supposition 
on the part of the speaker (probably): 
This will be the place where the old school stood (=this is 
probably the place. ..). This will be the Museum of Fine Arts, 
I believe. 
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8. The verb will as an auxiliary forms the future tense 
(see “The Future Tense,” p. 117); would as anauxiliary forms: 
a) the futurein-thepast (see “The Future Tense”), and 
b) the conditional (see “The Oblique Moods,” p. 162). 


It is often hard to draw a dividing line between the modal (com- 
pound verbal predicate) and the auxiliary use of shall (should) and 
will (would). Shallexpressingobligation,warning, prom- 
ise usually implies future time as well: 


You shall do it immediately. He shall get all the necessary 
information to-morrow. 


Will denoting volition refers also to an action in the f u- 
ture: 


I will never speak to her again. 


Should as an auxiliary of the suppositional 
mood may to a certain degree preserve its primary meaning of c o m- 
pulsion or obligation: 


He insisted that the work should be done in time. 
9. The verb will (would) is used: 
a) In answer to a question: 


Will he be here to-morrow? — Yes, he will. Will they insist 
on leaving to-morrow? — No, they won’t. Would they object 
to our coming? — No, they wouldn’t.. 


b) In disjunctive questions: 


She will not object to our doing the work, will she? They 
will be ready by four o’clock, won’t they? (or will they not?). 
You wouldn’t mind my taking your book, would you? 


The Verb dare 


The verb dare is properly a modal (defective) verb; hence the form 
dare for the 3rd person singular of the present tense, and the use of an 
infinitive without ¢o after that verb. The past tense is durst (now 
obsolete): 


He dare not do it. I dare not say so. How dare you say such 
a thing! 


But in Modern English dare is usually conjugated like an ordi- 
nary verb: 3rd person singular present tense dares, past tense dared, 
etc.; and it forms verbals: infinitive to dare, gerund 
daring, present participle daring, past partici- 
ple dared. Thus, it has compound tenses, such as / shall dare, I 
have dared, and takes an infinitive with fo. Negative and interroga- 
tive constructions are formed with the auxiliary fo do: 
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Does he dare to come? How do you dare to say such a thing! 
He did not dare to travel after dark. They will never dare to tell 
her the whole truth. 


Note.—To dare with the meaning of to challenge, to defy is always treated 
as an ordinary verb: 


I dared him to do it. - 
Note the idiomatic I dare say (=1 suppose). 


The Verb need 


1. The verb need followed by an infinitive denotes neces- 
sity or obligation: 


I don’t know whether I need trouble about it (Hy2xHo au 
MHe GeclioKouTbca 06 3ToM). You needn’t write down your transla- 
tion, you may do it orally (Bam He Hafo MucaTb MepeBoga, B 3TOM 
HeT HeoOxoxuMocTH). 


When need means necessity or obligation it is generally conjugat- 
ed in affirmative sentences as a regular verb and followed by an infin- 
itive with /o: 


It needs to be done with care. 
In negative and interrogative sentences it has two forms: 


a) Without the auxiliary fo do; in such constructions the 3rd per- 
ath singular has no inflexion and the infinitive which follows need 
as no fo: 


Need I tell you all the details? I need not repeat it here. Need 
he trouble himself? She need not go there to-day. 


Need followed by an infinitive without fo is used also in the func- 
tion of a past tense; mostly in reported speech. 
She was told that she need not take the trouble. 
It was settled that my aunt need neither remain in town nor 
return. (Dickens.) 
When followed by a perfect infinitive need has mod a1 force: 


We need not have been in such a hurry after all (Ham He Hago 
ObI0 Obl TaK cnewuTb). He neednot have copied the text. I sup- 
pose I needn’t have made that remark. 


b) With the auxiliary to do; in such constructions need is conju- 
gated as a regular verb taking an infinitive with fo: 
Do I need to say more to you? You do not need to trouble 
about such trifles. 
The construction with ¢o do is literary rather than spoken English. 
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2. When the verb need is followed by a noun-object it denotes to 
be in want of. In this case it is conjugated as a regular transitive verb: 


He needs a dictionary. Does she need a pencil? We do not 
need those books. 


ll. NON-FINITE FORMS OF THE VERB (VERBALS) 


1. The verbals (or nonfinite forms of the verb) are 
three in number: the infinitive, the gerund and the 
participle 

The verbals combine the characteristics of a verb with those of 
some other part of speech. Thus the infinitive and the gerund have 
besides verb characteristics also traits in common with the noun. For 
instance, they can be used in sentences as subject or object, both 
syntactical functions being typical of the noun: 


To bathe in the sea is pleasant (subject). He spoke of going 
to the mountains (object). 


The participle has the characteristics of both verb and adjective 
(Compare with the Russian npuuactue.) and in some of its func- 
tions it combines the characteristics of a verb with those of an adverb 
(Compare with the Russian jeenpuuyactue.): 


The summits of the snow-clad mountains were reddened by 
the setting sun (attribute). Having gathered a whole basket of 
strawberries, the children decided to return home (adverbial 
modifier). 


2. The distinction between the finite forms of the verb and the 
verbals is as follows: the finite forms of the verb have always a subject 
with which they agree in number and person: / am a student, he is 
a student, the verbals are not restricted in number and person by any 
grammatical subject: 


I hear them speak. I hear him speak. I was sitting at the table 
reading a book. He was sitting at the table reading a book. 


Neither have the verbals mood distinctions. Accordingly, the 
verbals cannot express predication by themselves; they can be 
only part of the predicate and, as part of the predicate, they must 
always be in connection with finite forms of the verb: 


She began putting her notes in order. You may come at any 
time you like. He ought to have been present at the meeting. 


3. In common with the finite forms of the verb all the three verbals 
have voice and tense distinctions: to write is the active voice 
of the indefinite infinitive, to be written is the corresponding passive 
form; writing is the present participle in the active voice, being writ- 
ten is the passive voice. What is traditionally called tenses in the 
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verbals differs greatly from the tenses of the finite forms. The tenses 
of the finite forms indicate the time of the action. The forms that are 
called tenses in the verbals compriserelative time indica- 
tion; they usually indicate whether the action expressed by the 
verbal: a) coincides with the action of the finite forms of 
the verb (in the present, past or future) or b)is prior to the action 
of the finite forms of the verb (in the present, past or future): 


a) I see him run. I saw him run. | shall see him run (the in- 
definite infinitive). We look at the rising sun. We looked at the 
rising sun. We shall look at the rising sun (the present participle). 
He tells me of his taking English lessons. He told me of his tak- 
ing English lessons. He will tell me of his taking English lessons 
(the indefinite gerund). 


b) I know him to have been one of our students. I knew him 
to have been one of our students. I shall know him to have been 
one of our students (the perfect infinitive). Having finished my 
lessons, I usually go home. Having finished my lessons, I went 
home. Having finished my lessons, I shall go home (the perfect 
participle). He tells me of his having taken English lessons. He 
told me of his having taken English lessons. He will tell me of 
his having taken English lessons (the perfect gerund). 


4. Besides distinctions of voice and tense, the three verbals re- 
tain also the following characteristics of the finite forms of the verb 
from which they are formed: 


a) Ifthe verbis atransitive one,theycantakea direct 
object: 
I intend to read this book. She was sitting in an armchair 
reading a book. Reading good books is a pleasure. 


b) In common with the finite forms of the verb the infinitive, 
gerund and participle are modified by adverbs: 


To speak English fluently is difficult. Writing quickly tires 
my hand. He came in laughing loudly. 


THE INFINITIVE 


The infinitive is historically a noun derived from a verb stem. 
In Old English the infinitive had two separate forms: a)a simple 
infinitive representing the nominativeandaccusa- 
tive of the verbal noun (drincan) and b) an infinitive pre- 
ceded by fo representing the dative case of the same noun (fo 
drincenne). 

The preposition to denoted direction or purpose (fo drincenne= 
for the purpose of drinking). In the course of time both suffixes (-an, 
-enne) were dropped and we have now one form—drink. In Modern 
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English the infinitive with to is much commoner than the bare infini- 
tive. In most cases the datival meaning is lost and the preposition 
to has become merely the sign of the infinitive. But fo is even now 
not always formal; in some cases it has preserved its full force: 


He came to see the May Day celebration (=for the purpose 
of seeing. . .). She took a dictionary to look up some words. 


Although the infinitive was originally a verbal noun, in the course 
of its development it has acquired some characteristics of the verb 
and is at present intermediate between verb and noun. 


Verb-Characteristics of the Infinitive 


The infinitive has the following verb-characterist ics: 
1. Ithas tense, aspect and voice distinctions: 


Active Passive 
Indefinite to write to be written 
Perfect to have written to have been written 
Continuous to be writing 


Perfect Continuous| to have been writing 


N ot e.—At first the infinitive had only one form (active or indifferent) which 
had either an active or a passive meaning. In the course of time a passive form 
of the infinitive developed. Traces of the old indifferent form with a passive 
meaning are still found in the following sentences: 

They were not to blame (=to be blamed). The reason is not far to seek (= to be 
sought). There is a lot to see there (=to be seen). The house is to let (=to be let). 


a) The indefinite infinitive indicates that the action ex- 
pressed by the infinitive is simultaneous with the action 
of the finite form of the verb in the sentence: 


I know him to be a very good student. I saw her cross the street. 
She helped me to carry the heavy box. 


In connection with the present tense of such verbs as fo expect, 
to hope, to intend, to want, the indefinite infinitive refers to an action 
in the future: 


I expect to go there to-morrow. She wants to go to the South 
next summer. I hope to see you again in a few days. 


When associated with modal (defective) verbs and their equiva- 
lents (to have or to be followed by an infinitive), the indefinite in- 
finitive may also refer to a future action: 
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{it may rain to-morrow. I have to go there next week. We are 
to meet at the station at five o’clock sharp. You must help me 
to carry this box. You really should have a rest. 


b) The perfect infinitive shows that the action ex- 
pressed by the infinitive precedes the action indicated by the 
finite form of the verb: 


I am glad to have taken your advice. 1 am sorry not to have 
been present at the meeting. I am very pleased to have met him. 
He seems to have read it before. 


In Russian this form of the infinitive is often rendered by a finite 
form of the verb: 


A pad, uTo nocaezoBa Balliemy coBety. A comaseio, 4TO He 
NpHcyTcTBoBa Ha coOpaHuu. Sl oveHb AOBOseH, TO BCTpeTHJICA 
c HMM. Kaxketca, OH 4HTAJ 3TO paHbule. 


When a perfect infinitive is associated with a modal (de 
fective) verb the infinitive indicates: 


1) either that the action took place in the p ast; then the in- 
finitive is equivalent toa past: 


Why did she go away so early last night? She may have been 
ill (perhaps she was ill). You must have been very tired if you 
went to bed so early (probably you were very tired. . . .). 


2) or the infinitive indicates that the action is already acco m- 
plished at a given moment and is viewed from that 
moment; then it has themeaning of a perfect (present per- 
fect or past perfect): 


Why doesn’t she come? She may not have arrived yet (per- 
haps she has not yet arrived). Let us go, it must have stopped 
raining (probably it has stopped raining). She may have gone 
before they arrived (perhaps she had gone before they arrived). 
He must have locked the door before he left the house (certainly 
he had locked the door before he left the house). 


After the modal (defective)verbs should, could, ought (subjunctive II) 
and the past indicative of the verb fo be (when used as a modal equiv- 
alent to indicate obligation) the perfect infinitive is used to 
show that the action was not carried out (a rejected 
action): 

You should have done it yesterday (but you did not). He 
ought to have consulted a doctor (but he did not). You could 
have done it properly (but you did not). He was to have left home 
at six o’clock (but he did not). 

The yellow leaves came down about those two walking the mile 
and a half which Soames had traversed so often in those long-ago 
days when he came down to watch with secret pride the building 
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of the house which was to have been the home of him and her 
from whom he was now going toseek release. (Galsworth yy.) 


After the past tense of verbs expressing hope, expec- 
tation, intention, the perfect infinitive is used to indi- 
cate that the action was not carried out: 

I meant (thought or intended) to have written a line to you. 

I quite expected you to have been here before six o’clock. This 

is a speech which | meant to have delivered at the annual meeting 

of our society. He hoped to have come. 

I intended to come \eaves the question open as to whether or not 
the intention was fulfilled. 

2. In common with the finite forms of the verb, the infinitive of 
a transitive verb has a direct object: 


I saw him drive a motor-car. I hope to see you there. 
3. The infinitive is modified by an adverb: 


You must handle this box carefully. Her aim is to speak Eng- 
lish fluently. 


Noun-Characteristics of the Infinitive 


The infinitive has the following syntactical characteristics of 
a noun: 


a) It may be used as the subject of the sentence: 


To skate is pleasant. To play the piano well requires much 
practice. 


b) It may have the function of an object: 


I intend to start immediately. She hopes to finish her work in 
three days. 


The Particle to before the Infinitive 


1. In Modern English the infinitive is usually preceded by the 
particle fo. Formerly this fo was a preposition which was put before 
the infirfitive (then a noun in the dative case) to indicate direc- 
tion or purpose. In the course of time fo lost its meaning of 
direction or purpose, and became merely the sign of the 
infinitive. But in some cases it has still preserved its old meaning 
of purpose. Compare: 


1 like to read. I went to the library to read (purpose). I want 
to stop here. Everything was done to stop (purpose) the fire. 


2. The infinitive is used without fo in the following instances 
(instances “b,” “c,” “d,” “e” refer to cases when the infinitive is part 
of a complex object): 
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a) After the auxiliary and modal (defective) verbs shall, will 
do, may, can, must: 


He is in hospital, but he will recover soon. Can he do this task 
properly? You may take my dictionary. It must be done at all 
costs. 


But after the modal (defective) verb ought the infinitive is always 
used with do: 


You ought to help us. You ought to have done it yesterday. 


b) After some verbs expressing physical perceptions: éo 
hear, to see, to feel, to perceive: 
I heard him repeat it several times. I saw him cross the street. 
I felt somebody put his hand on my shoulder. 


Note.—If the verb fo feel expresses mental perceptions, fo is used before 
the infinitive: 
I feel it to be true. I felt him to be an honest man. 


c) After the verbs to watch, to notice, to observe; to let, to make 
(3acrapuath), fo bid; also after the expression J won’t have: 


He made the tractor work at full speed. Let us examine all 
the facts. I bade him go out. She watched the children play in 
the yard. I won’t have you say such things. 

N ote.—All the verbs in b) and c) require an infinitive with to when they 
are used in the passive voice: 


He was heard to open the door. He was seen to drive the car at great speed. 
He was made to come. 


d) After the verb to know in the sense of to experience, to observe: 


Have you ever known me tell a lie? I have never known her 
do a really original thing. This is the most sudden thing I’ve 
ever known him do. I’ve only twice known it happen. 


e) After the verb to help the infinitive is often used without to: 
Help me carry the box (or tocarry). Please help me translate it. 
f) After the following expressions: had better, had best, would 


have, would rather (... than), would sooner (... than), cannot but 
(can but), does nothing but..., need scarcely (only, hardly): 


You had better go home. I would rather go for a walk. She does 
nothing but grumble. I cannot but be surprised at what you say. 
You need only give me a few hints. I cannot but agree with you 
upon that subject. I need scarcely tell you how important it is. 
g) The particle fo is dropped in special questions be 

ginning with why when the infinitive has the force of a predicate: 

Why not go to the cinema? Why not start earlier? 
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Repetition of fo before Several Infinitives 


1, When there are several infinitives with the same or similar 
function fo is put only before the first infinitive. But if emphasis or 
contrast is intended, fo is repeated before each infinitive: 


I want to enter the Institute of Foreign Languages and mas- 
ter English there. It was better to die than to be defeated. 


To be or not to be—that is the question. (Shakespeare.) 


2. In colloquial speech the particle fo is often used without the 
infinitive, if the latter is clearly understood from the preceding 
context. This construction is used with verbs expressing actions: 


I must go there whether I want to or not. I have said all J 
mean to. I don’t read so much as I used to. He did what I asked 
him to. I won’t go; you can all go if you want to: I mean to stay. 
I will write to her, since you wish me to. You did not translate 
all I wanted you to. 


Split Infinitive 


The particle fo is sometimes separated from the infinitive by an 
adverb; this construction is called a “Split Infinitive”: 


The working masses of Russia were the first to decisively 
storm capitalism, the first to take the path to Socialism. Tom 
went to the door and began to softly lift the latch. 


A number of good writers avoid the “Split Infinitive.” On the 
other hand, it has been used by the most prominent writers, and in 
the last fifty years its use in literature, newspapers and colloquial 
language has spread more rapidly than in any previous period of 
its development: 

To not unfrequently make excursions. (Wordsworth.) 

In order to fully appreciate. (Macaulay.) To clearly under- 

stand. He was unable, however, to long keep silence. (Gal s- 

worthy.) 

Sometimes this separation of fo from the infinitive is necessary to 
avoid ambiguity. If in They were unwilling to wholly manufacture 
new goods—wholly is put in front of the Zo, it tends to adhere to unwill- 
ing; if it is placed after manufacture, it attaches itself to new, and 
the meaning is changed. 


The Functions of the Infinitive in the Sentence 


The infinitive is used: 


1. As subject: 
For the Soviet people, to live means to create, to go forward 
constantly. Gorky said with deep wisdom that “for a Soviet man 
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to do things well, means to live well.” To ascend the mountain 
was a hard task. 


When the subject of thesentenceisan infinitive phrase, 
it is sometimes placed after the predicate. Then the sentence begins 
with the pronoun i?, an introductory word called the anticip a- 
tory it: it is necessary to ..., it is important to ..., it is good (better) 
to..., it is bad (worse) to ..., it is useless to ..., it is (of) no use 
to ..., it is not much use to ..., it is little use to ..., it is impossible 
to ..., it is quite possible to ..., it is quite natural to ..., it is difficult 
to..., it ishard to ..., it is easy to..., etc.: 


It is impossible to do it in so short a time. It is of no use to go 
there this morning. It is high time to go home. It is better to 
leave him alone. It is hard to guess it. It is important to work out 
all the details. ™ 


2. As predicative: 


To decide is to act. Our intention was to help you. To wage 
an active struggle for peace means constantly to expose plotters 
of a new war, to foil their schemes and to rally more and more 
millions of people to the defence of peace. 


3. As part of acompound verbal predicate 
associated with the finite form of: 


a) Modal (defective) verbs: can, musi, may, ought, 
shall, will, also to have and to be used as modal equivalents. 


Note.—To be going to... (co6upataca uro-to czenaTb) has also modal 
force and forms a compound verbal predicate: 
I am going to read this book. 


b) Verbs denoting the beginningorthe duration 
of an action: fo begin, to come on, to start, to continue. 

The constructions used to-+infinitive and wouldtinfin- 
itive which express repeated actions in the past, 
also belong here: 


You can easily do it without my help. They must have been 
late, I believe. You ought to take care of yourself. They began 
to discuss the question. She continued to interfere with my work. 

Sometimes the wind would rattle the tiles on the roof and howl 
dismally in the chimney. He used to tell us ofhis adventures, 

We were to go in a carrier’s cart which departed in the morning 
after breakfast. (Dickens.) In October the expedition sailed, 
but it had to make its way against adverse winds. Hardly had we 
left the town, when it came on (began) to rain. I felt that 1 was 
beginning to enter life. I am not going to tell you more about it. 
When I come to think of it, I see that I was mistaken. At last the 
kettle came to boil. 
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A similar case is found in fo fail fo+infinitive which ex- 
presses an unsuccessful attempt to carry out an action: 


He failed to understand my meaning. 
4. As object: 


a) To such verbs as: fo want, fo wish, to care, to like, to prefer, 
to choose, to agree, to consent, to promise, to undertake, to mean, to 
intend, to expect, to decide, to determine, to hope, to try, to attempt, to 
ask, to beg, to entreat, to manage, to begin, to trouble (rarely in the af- 
firmative), fo forget, to learn, to pretend, etc.: also with can’t bear, 
can’t afford: 


What do you mean to do with those things? I expect to see 
you to-morrow. Would you care to take those books home? | 
wanted to call you up, but my telephone was out of order. Don’t 
trouble to lock the front door, I shall be back in no time. I have 
determined to end the matter one way or the other. I hope to see 
more of you in the future. She intends to start immediately. 
I promised to obey and went upstairs with my message. I can’t 
bear to see you cry. She couldn’t afford to pay so much. 

I begged and prayed my aunt ... to befriend and protect me, 
for my father’s sake. (Dickens.) 


b) To such adjectives and adjectivized participles (usually predi- 
catives) as: able, unable, certain, sure, likely, willing, unwilling, 
inclined, disinclined, worthy, eager, anxious, sorry, glad, content, 
delighted, afraid, impatient, fit, pleasant, unpleasant, etc.: 


He is sure to come. I am sorry to have disturbed you. She is 
ready to help us. He is quite willing to do the work. The question 
is hard to solve. He is unfit to do that work. She is worthy to 
be numbered among the best shock-workers. I am eager to hear 
your story. I am delighted to see you well again. We are anxious 
to know the results of your experiment. I feel half inclined to tell 
him so. 


5. As attribute: 


He was the first man to learn (who learnt) the happy news. 
She was the last to come. It is a nice place to live in. 


When the infinitive is used as an attribute it often has modal 
force: 


It is the only thing to do (that can be done). I’ll buy you some 
magazines to read on the journey (which you may read...). We 
had a number of problems to solve. 

The Russian equivalent for this construction is a whole attributive 
clause with a modal compound verbal predicate: 
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It is a chance not to be missed—3Sro cnyuai, koTopbiit He cye- 
yet ynyctutp. It is an article to be typed at once—3ro cratba, 
KOTOpy!o Hafo celivac Ke HaleyaTaTb. 


An attributive infinitive often retains the preposition which is 
used in a construction where the same verb is followed by an object: 


It is not a thing to trifle with. (Compare: One must not trifle 
with such things.) She is not an easy person to live with. I need 
some paper to write on. There is nothing to trouble about. 


6. As anadverbial modifier: 
a) Of purpose: 


I have come here to talk to you. He remained late to finish 
the work. She has gone to fetch a piece of chalk. 


An infinitive of purpose may be preceded by in order io: 
I have come here in order to help you. 


b) Of result or consequence, especially when the 
demonstrative pronoun such or the adverbs enough, so, too are used 
in the sentence. After so and such, as to is generally used: 


Ten days later he was well enough to leave the hospital. His 
tone was such as to allow mo contradiction. He said he was too 
old to turn any new leaves. She knew French well enough to read 
books. 


Also in: 


At last he managed to lift one of the boxes, but only to 
drop it with a thud. What has she done to offend you so deeply? 
I returned home to find everybody gone. 


Accusative with the Infinitive 


1. Some transitive verbs are followed by an object (a noun in the 
common case or a pronoun in the objective case) with an infinitive 
attached to it: 


I see the boy (him) run. 


The relation between the noun (or pronoun) and the infinitive is 
similar to that of subject and predicate. In this function the infinitive 
may be called a “secondary predicate” (BropocteneHHnIi mpefuKaT) 
and the noun (or pronoun) a “secondary subject” (sTopocreneHHni 
cy6bexkr). 

Thus in the sentence / see the boy (him) run two things are predi- 
cated (stated, asserted): the first predication (npequkayua) is made 
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about the subject of the sentence J and is expressed by the predicate 
of the sentence see, a verb in the finite form; the second predication 
refers to the object of the sentence boy (him) and is expressed by a 
secondary predicate—the infinitive run. 

The two elements—boy and run—are closely connected and form 
syntactically acomplex object. What I see isthe boy in 
the process of running (=yTo Manbynk Oexnt). This construction 
is called the “Accusative with the Infinitive.” 


2. The “Accusative with the Infinitive” is used: 


a) With verbsexpressing a perception of the senses, 
as to hear, to feel, to see; also with verbs expressing observation 
as to notice, to observe, to watch: 


I heard him speak in the next room. I felt the wind blow 
through a chink in the wall. I held the door open to watch him 
go as he carried his bags down the passage from his own room. 

He watched a trout slip lazily out from under the bank, and 
lie headed upstream slowly waving its fins. I heard the rain stream 
and hiss against the leaves. He leaned far out of the window over 
the little court below, and saw the first light spread. (Gals- 
worthy.) 

N ot e.—When the verbs fo hear and fo see express mental perce p- 
tions, to hear meaning to learn, to see meaning to understand, they cannot be 


followed by an “Accusative with the Infinitive,” but require an object 
clause: 


I hear that you have given up the idea of going there. I have heard that you 
are going to leave us. I see that you don’t understand me. 


b) With verbs expressing permission, request,: and 
order, as to allow, to permit, to let, to suffer, to order, to command, 
to compel, to force, to cause, to make, to induce, to persuade, to request, 
to get, etc.: 


He ordered the boat to be discharged. He ordered a taxi to be 
at the door at nine o’clock. The doctor recommended the room 
to be aired. Couldn’t you get him to come in the afternoon? He 
caused a telegram to be sent to him. He ordered the crew to dis- 
charge the boat. My friend persuaded me to go with him. 

I won’t suffer this barrow to be moved another step. 
(Dickens) 


c) With verbs expressing liking or disliking, as fo 
want, to wish, to desire, to like, to hate, etc.: 


I wish him to come as soon as possible. I want him to see 
the picture. You know I hate you to talk about that. She couldn’t 
bear the child to cry. 


Also with the expression IJ won’t have...: 
I won’t have you do such things. 
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d) With verbs of mental perceptions, such as fo 
declare, to deny, to prove, to know, to believe, to mean, to acknowledge, 
to understand, to admit, to assume, etc.: 


We knew him to be a clever man. Do you imagine him to 
be able to work out this plan? Do I understand the lecturer to say 
that the last part of the manuscript has been found among his 
papers? The doctor pronounced him to be out of danger. Every- 
body supposed the young man to have died. I don’t expect this 
fine weather to continue. He had not expected her to reply, but 
she did. I didn’t mean you to hear what I said. 


Note.—lIf the action of the finite verb and that of the infinitive refer to 
the same person orthing a corresponding reflexive pro- 
noun must be used: 


He declared himself to be their leader. She knew herself to be the cause of 
the trouble. He knew himself to be old, yet he felt young. 


3. Some verbs, such as fo wait, to rely, to listen, are followed by 
a prepositional “Accusative with the Infinitive”: 


I listened to the rain patter on the leaves. Spring was near and 
we waited for the river to open. May | rely on you not to be late? 


4. The “Accusative with the Infinitive” is rendered in Russian by 
means of a subordinate object clause: 


I heard the bell ring—S capitan, Kak 3a3BOHH 3BOHOK. 
I want him to come as soon as possible—S xouy, uToOnl OH Npuluen 
KaK MOMKHO cKopee. 


With verbs expressing order, request, etc., the “Accusa- 
tive with the Infinitive” is rendered in Russian by a noun (or pronoun) 
in the dative or accusative case and an infinitive when the English 
construction comprises an infinitive in the active voice: 


He ordered them to start immediately—On mpukasan um 
HemeJeHHO oTHpaBuTeca. I advise you to stay at home—S cose- 
Ty!O Bam ocTaTbca Joma. | asked him to wait—S1 nonpocuna ero 
NOOK [aTb. 

But when the English construction comprises an infinitive in 
the passive voice, it is rendered in Russian by means of a subordi- 
nate object-clause: 

He ordered the door to be locked—Onx mpuka3an, uTOOnI ABepb 
6blla 3aneptTa. 

5. The infinitive fo be is often used with the force of a lin k- 
verb and is followed by a predicative: 

He declared the whole story to be false. I know him to be a 
very good doctor. The boys believed their mother to be absent, 
but she was at home. I don’t like (1 hate) you to be late. 
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Nominative with the Infinitive 


1. Inthe sentence: The girl (she) was seen to leave the house— 
the relation between the girl (she) and the infinitive fo leave is that 
of secondary subject and secondary predicate, and the whole con- 
struction The girl (she) ... to ‘leave is the complex subject to the 
predicate of the sentence was seen. What was seen was the girl 
in the action of leaving the house. Such a construction is called the 
“Nominative with the Infinitive.” 


2. The “Nominative with the Infinitive” is used: 


a) With verbs expressing permission, request, or- 
der, as to allow, to permit, to suffer, to order, to command, to compel, 
to force, to make, to request, etc.: 


The fountains were once more made to throw up their spar- 
kling showers. They were requested to be ready by 7 o’clock. 


b) With verbs expressing perception of the senses, 
as fo hear, to see, to feel, etc.: 


He was heard to repeat those words several times. They were 
seen to leave the house early in the morning. The boat was seen 
to disappear in the waves. 


c) With verbs of mental perceptions, such as fo declare, 
to deny, to prove, to know, to mean, to believe, to expect etc.: 


He was known to be a capable student. You weren’t meant 
to translate it. 

What evenings, when the candles came, and I was expected 
to employ myself, but not daring to read an entertaining book. 
(Dickens) 

Philip Bosinney was known to be a young man without fortune. 
(Galsworthy.) 


d) With verbs of saying and reporting, such as to 
say, to report, etc.: 


She is said to be a very good student. The pilot is reported 
to have started on his flight early in the morning. 


e) With such verbs as fo seem, to appear, to prove, to happen, 
to chance. 

Here the predicate is in the active voice. Thus in the sentence: 
She seems to know the subject thoroughly—She... to know is the 
complex subject to the predicate of the sentence seems. 


They appeared to be satisfied with the results of the experi- 
ment. He seemed to think this was a suitable moment to discuss 
the question. He proved to be an excellent musician. 


3. The meaning of a sentence with a “Nominative with the Infin- 
itive” may be rendered by using the anticipatory it: 
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It is expected that he will arrive at two o’clock. It is said that 
he is a very good student. It was reported that the expedition 
had landed safely. It seemed that they were satisfied with the re- 
sults of the experiment. 


4. In Russian the “Nominative with the Infinitive” is usually 
rendered by a subordinate object clause depending on a principal 
clause with an indefinite subject implied, (HeonpejenenHo-nuunoe 
nipegmomenne) such as ropopsxt, coobwialor, omusaior, etc.: 


He is said to be very ill—Tosopst, uto on ouenb Oosen. 
The expedition is reported to have reached the Pole—Coo6maior, 
4TO 9KCNeAMUUA AOcTHria nomoca. She was not expected toreply, 
but she did—He omugaan, 4TO OHA OTBETHT, HO OHA OTBETHVIA. 


5. With some verbs, such as fo see, to hear, to order, to allow, 
to permit, to know, etc., a sentence with the “Nominative with the 
Infinitive” has a corresponding active construction in which the 
“Accusative with the Infinitive” is used: 


He was heard to repeat it several times. They heard him 


repeat it several times. She was allowed to take the books. They 
allowed her to take the books. 


Constructions with the Subject of the Infinitive 
Introduced by for (for-Phrases) 


In a number of cases the preposition for introduces a construc- 
tion in which a noun (in the common case) or a pronoun (in the 
objective case) has an infinitive attached to it: 

It is necessary for us to start immediately. 


The relation between the noun (or pronoun) and the infinitive 
is that of secondary subject and secondary predicate (for us to go 
there=that we should go there): 

It is impossible for him to come. The children were impatient 
for the game to begin. I have closed the window for you not to 
sit in the draught. 


Compare the following two sets of sentences: 
1. The eu eet of the in- 2. The subject oftheinfi- 


finitive isthe subject of nitive (secondary subject) is 

the sentence: introduced by for: 

We are sorry to leave the sea- We are sorry for you to leave 
side so soon. the seaside so soon. 

I have closed the window not I have closed the window for 
to catch cold. you not to catch cold. 

I bought a book to read (it) I bought a book for you to 
on my trip. read on your trip. 
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In this construction a shifting in the relation of words took place: 
formerly the notin or pronoun with the preposition for was con- 
nected with the preceding word, later it began to be associated with 
the following infinitive as its subject: 


It is necessary for you || to go there. 
It is necessary || for you to go there. 


These for-phrases present syntactical complexes which have 
various functions in the sentence. 
A for-phrase may be used as: 
a) A complex subject: 
For him to realize the difference is rather hard. 
Often introduced by the anticipatory it: 

It was very strange for him to have said it. It is necessary 
for us to see you. It’s impossible for her togo there to-day. It is 
very hard for him to realize the difference. 

b) Acomplex predicative: 

The main thing is for us to get all the details. What we want 
is for you to understand the matter clearly. 
c) Acomplex object: 

I can’t bear for us not to be friends. I am sorry for you to 
think that. I am anxious for her to have a good rest. 
d) A complex attribute: 


Here are some books for you to read. She bought some toys 
for the child to play with. 


e)A complex adverbial modifier of 1) pur 
pose or 2) result: 
1) Purpose: 
Call me up for me not to be late. I took a taxi for her not to 


walk to the station. I bought twenty apples for each child to get 
one. 


2) Result: 


The problem was too difficult for the boy to solve. The text is 
easy enough for you to translate it without using a dictionary. The 
desk was high enough for him to rest his elbows on the edge of it. 


Infinitive Phrases 


1. Infinitive phrases introduced by conjunctive 
adverbs (when, where, why, how), conjunctive pronouns (who, what, 
which) and by the conjunction whether, are used in the sentence as 
subject, predicative, object or attribute: 
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How to do it is a difficult question (subject). When to start 
remains undecided (subject). The question is whom to invite 
(predicative). We didn’t know where to stop (object). She wasn’t 
sure when to begin (object). He hesitated which to take (object). 
I didn’t know whether to laugh or to cry (object). You haven’t 
answered my question where to get these books (attribute). There 
was no key with which to open the door (attribute). 


2. The infinitive also forms parenthetical phrases, 
such as: fo fell the truth, to be sure, to be quite plain, to be more precise, 
to resume the thread of the story, to cut a long story short, etc. (See Syn- 
tax, “Independent Elements” p. 320.) 


To tell the truth, I do not like him. To be more precise, this 
writer is a representative only of a certain period of the last 
century. To be sure, it is of no importance. To cut a long story 
short, we at length entered an immense cave. 


The Infinitive in Analytical Verb-Forms 


The infinitive is used to form: 
a) The future and futurein-the-past: 


I shall do it. He will soon finish his work. She told us that 
she would help us. 


b) The analytical forms of the oblique moods: 


I should go with you if I had time (the conditional mood). 
It is impossible that he should have done it (the suppositional 
mood). 


c) Negative and interrogative constructions in 
the present and past tenses (common aspect) and the negative 
imperative: 


He does not work much. Do you often go there? I did not see 
him last night. When did you see him last? Don’t be so noisy! 


THE GERUND 


Origin and Development. The gerund is a descendant of the Old 
English verbal noun and the present participle; hence its double 
nature and its noun and verb characteristics. 

In the Old English period the verbal noun had the endings -ing, 
-ung; in Middle English the ending was -ing(e). The present parti- 
ciple in Old English had the ending -ende which in Middle English 
was replaced by -inge as the result of a confusion of constructions 
with the verbal noun and the participle. Thus the verbal noun and 
the participle became merged into one form ing(e), the modern -ing. 
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As the result of the blending of the two forms, the verbal noun in 
-ing began to develop verbal characteristics under the influence 
of the participle. In constructions where in Middle English and in 
Early Modern English the verbal noun, like any other noun, was 
preceded by the definite article and followed by the preposition of 
(He thanked him for the saving of his life. Compare: He thanked him 
jor the preservation of his life.), the article as well as the preposi- 
tion of were gradually dropped, the ing-form taking the noun following 
as its direct object (He thanked him for saving his life), thus crys- 
tallizing into a new form, the gerund. The following examples 
show the gradual transition from the verbal noun to the gerund; the 
ing-noun still retains the article, but the preposition has already 
disappeared: 


Nothing in his life || Became him like the leaving it. (Shake- 
speare.) With the finding the little infant. (Fiel ding.) 


Later on the gerund, becoming more and more verbal, developed 
tense distinctions and the passive voice, and preserving still its 
syntactical characteristics of a noun assumed to a great extent the 
dynamic force of a verb. 

The gerund has both verb and noun characteristics. 


Verb-Characteristics of the Gerund 


The gerund has the following verb-characteristics: 
1. It has voice and tense distinctions: 


| Active | Passive 
Indefinite: | writing | being written 
Perfect: | having written | having been written 


N ot e.—As the passive voice is of later development, we still find in Modern 
English instances when the active form of the gerund is passive in meaning; those 
constructions are sufvivals of the time when one and the same form was used with 
active and passive meaning: 


The car needs repairing (=being repaired). The path wants weeding (=being 
weeded—(nponoaxa). All the essays in this volume are worth reprinting (=being 
reprinted). 

a) The indefinite gerund expresses that the action denoted 
by the gerund is simultaneous with the action of the finite 
form of the verb in the sentence: 


He tells me (told me, will tell! me) of his writing a report. 
I am very fond of reading. She is very fond of being read to. 
Reading aloud is very useful. 
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The indefinite gerund may also refer to the future when it depends 
on such verbs as fo intend, to insist, etc.: 


I intend going there to-morrow. She insists on starting at six 
o’clock. I rely on his doing it properly. 
b) The perfect gerund indicates that the action of the ger- 
und precedes the action of the finite verb in the sentence: 


I am surprised at his having done it. He told me of his having 
seen her. 
The indefinite gerund is commonly used instead of the perfect 

gerund after the prepositions on (upon) and after because the mean- 
ing of the preposition itself indicates that the action of the gerund 
precedes that of the finite verb: 

Upon retiring to my cabin, I still heard the noise of the storm 
(when I had retired to my cabin... ). After catching a few fish, 
we prepared a delicious breakfast (when we had caught a few 
fish... ). Our gallant artillerymen chose their targets, dragged 
up their guns, sometimes for whole kilometres in the snow under 
enemy fire, and, after smashing the adversary, advanced further. 
But the perfect gerund may also be found after on and after: 

On having rung the bell he announced himself as Mr. Smith. 
The porter, after having answered my question, opened the fold- 
ing-door. 

2. In common with the finite forms of the verb, the gerund is 
modified by anadverb: 

The Badge of Honour was given to her by the Government 
for successfully transporting military material and supplies un- 
der enemy fire. We enjoyed driving quickly in the golden morn- 
ing light. I was surprised at his speaking English so fluently. 


3. If the verb is transitive, the gerund has a direct 


object: 
Would you mind ringing the bell? 


Noun-Characteristics of the Gerund 


1, Asa noun, the gerund is used as the subject or ob- 
ject (direct or prepositional) of the sentence. When used as an a t- 
tribute or adverbial modifier, the gerund also 
clearly shows its nominal character; it is always preceded by a p re- 
position, which is a formal mark of the noun: 

Crossing the river was a hard task-(subject). She intends leav- 
ing to-morrow (direct object). They spoke of organizing a library 
(prepositional object). It isthe best way of doing it (attribute). In 
going down town I met an old friend of mine (adverbial modi- 
fier of time). 
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2. Besides, when the gerund is associated with the doer of its 
action (forming a complex), the noun or pronoun expressing that 
doer is used grammatically as an attribute (possessive) to the gerund, 
and this attributive relation strengthens the noun character of 
the gerund (see “Constructions [Complexes] with the Gerund,” 
p. 230). 


I rely on her (Mary’s) doing it properly. 


The Functions of the Gerund in the Sentence 


The gerund is used: 
1. As subject of the sentence: 


Swimming against the current was difficult. Learning rules 
without examples is useless. 

Cutting a tall pine out by its roots, digging around it, and 
then chopping at the fat, moist tendrils, had employed Gideon 
and Marcus since they left the breakfast table. (F ast.) 


When the subject of the sentence isa gerundial phrase, 
it is sometimes placed after the predicate. Then the sentence begins 
with the anticipatory it: 


It’s no use crying over spilt milk. It’s no good trying to per- 
suade him. 
Note.—The gerund may be used as subject in the construction 
there is no...: 
There is no denying facts. There is no getting rid of that troublesome person. 


2. Aspredicative: 


Deciding is acting. Her aim is mastering English in the 
shortest time possible. 


3. As part of a compound verbal predicate, 
associated with the finite form of verbs denoting the be ginning, 
the duration or the end of an action such as /o begin, to 
start, to go on, to keep (on), to continue, to stop, to leave off, to finish, 
to give up, to have done (=to finish). 

The verbs to begin, to start, and to continue may also be followed. 
by an infinitive (see “The Infinitive,” p. 216, § 3). 


She continued reading (or to read). With the oncoming twi- 
light our motors started roaring (or to roar). He kept on bothering 
me with his questions. Stop talking! She gave up thinking of it 
altogether. I continued checking up my examples. Leave off bal- 
ancing on your chair. Have you done writing? 


Note.—When to stop is followed by an infinitive, the latter has 
the function of an adverbial modifier of purpose: 
We stopped by a running stream to drink. 
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4. As direct object: 

a) To verbs associated only with the gerund, such as fo avoid, to de- 
lay, to put off, to postpone, to mind (negative and interrogative forms), 
to excuse, to fancy, to burst out, to want (=to need), to require, to need. 

Also with can’t help: 

Avoid making mistakes. She delayed answering my letter. 

They postponed giving a definite answer. Don’t put off prepar- 

ing your lessons. I don’t mind sleeping with the windows open. 

Would you mind ringing me up to-morrow? Excuse my interrupt- 

ing you. Fancy her saying such a thing. They burst out laughing. 

This room wants (needs) dusting. I couldn’t help smiling at what 

she said. This bookshelf needs mending. 


b) To the adjectives like, busy and worth: 


It looks like raining. I never felt less like laughing. The bird 
was busy feeding her young. The facts are worth mentioning. 


c) To verbs which may be associated with both the gerund and 
the infinitive, such as fo neglect, to omit, to like, to dislike, to hate, 
to detest, to prefer, to enjoy, to regret, to remember, to forget, to intend, 
to attempt, to propose. 

Also with can’t bear, can’t afford: 


I intend going (or to go) to the South in summer. She likes 
sitting (or to sit) in the sun. I hate being bothered (or to be 
bothered) with silly questions. I regret having said (or to have 
said) all this to her. She preferred staying (or to stay) at home 
on such a wet day. We intended skating (or to skate ) on the hard 
ice. He proposed starting (or to start) at daybreak. She neglected 
tidying (or to tidy) her room. | forget doing it (=that I did it). 
I forget to do it (=that I must do it). I remember going there 
(=that I went there). I remember to go there (=that I must go 
there). I hate being idle (or to be idle). I dislike wasting (or to 
waste) time on trifles. I can’t bear seeing (or to see) the child cry. 


5.As prepositional object: 


a) To such verbs as tothink (of... ), topersist(in...), to rely 
(on... ), to depend (on... ), to object (to... ), to thank (for...) 
to prevent (from... ), to insist (on...), to succeed (in... ), to 
devote (to... ), to assist (in... ): 

Our work is devoted to building Communism in our country. 

1 thought of going to see my friend to-day. We insisted on 

calling the doctor. I succeeded in opening the bag. She assisted 

the gardener in planting the flowers. Thank you for coming. She 
objected to going home. 


b) To such adjectives and past participles (used mostly predica- 
tively) as fond (of...), tired (of...), proud (of...), ignorant 
(of ...), used (to...): 
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He is fond of reading books on history. I was tired of writing 
and dead sleepy. She is proud of having such brave boys. 

Gradually 1 became used to seeing the gentleman with the 
black whiskers, (Dickens.) 


c) To nouns derived from verbs and adjectives such as hope, 
difficulty, necessity, possibility, etc.: 


There was little hope of reaching home before nightfall. There 
was no chance of getting an answer before the end of the week. 
The necessity of doing it was urgent. 


6. As attribute (always with a preposition, mostly of) 
to such nouns as pleasure, idea, risk, method, way: 


I had the pleasure of living with them the whole summer. 
Fancy the idea of sleeping with the window open in winter. The 
date of my leaving for the country is uncertain. 


7. Asadverbial modifier (always with a preposition): 


After developing its huge internal resources, the Soviet Union 
has created the necessary conditions for victory (time). Before 
filling your fountain-pen, you should carefully clean it (time). 
On pressing button B, you will get your money back (time). 
Through being left out all night inthe rain, the metal had rusted 
(cause). I could not speak for laughing (cause). We reached the 
river by crossing the field (manner). 


The Infinitive and the Gerund 


The gerund is of a more general, abstract charac- 
ter than the infinitive: 


She does not like going there (in general)— Ona He sm106uT 
XOJHTb TyJa. She does not like to go there (on a certain occasion)— 
Eft ne xouetca uatu tyza. | like skating (in general), but I do not 
like to skate to-day (on such a cold day). 


The infinitive often serves to indicate aperfective action; 
the gerund, animperfective: 


He likes to smoke (BbIkypuTb) a cigarette and then to go 
for a walk. He likes smoking (kyputp) a cigarette by the fireside. 


The action of the infinitive often refers to the subject of the sen- 
tence, whereas the action of the gerund used in the same connection 
is not necessarily associated with the agent expressed by the subject 
of the sentence, but may also refer to some other agent: 


She does not like to trifle with serious things (=herself). 
She does not like trifling with serious things (=either herself or 
when somebody else does it). 
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Constructions (Complexes) with the Gerund 


1. Sometimes the gerund is preceded by a possessive pronoun or a 
noun in the possessive case: 


I insist on Mary’s (her) going there. 


In this construction the relation between the noun (or pronoun) 
and the gerund is that of secondary subject and secondary predicate 
(Mary’s [her] going=«ato6ni Mapu [ona] nomina tTyJa). 

Such a construction may have the function of a complex 
subject, object, attribute or adverbial mod- 
ifier. 

Your going there won’t help much (complex subject). Do 
you mind my opening the window? (complex, direct object). 

I rely on John’s coming in time (complex prepositional object.) 

I don’t like the idea of our living here (complex attribute). Fix 

everything before my leaving the town (complex adverbial mod- 

ifier of time). 


A gerundial complex used as subject is often introduced 
by an anticipatory it: 


It was quite unexpected his coming back so soon. It is not 
worth while your going there to-day. It’s not much good my com- 
ing, is it? 


2. The gerund of the verb fo be is often used with the force of a 
link-verb and is followed by a predicative: 


I don’t like your being late. Her being ill wil! spoil everything. 


3. If the noun which precedes the gerund cannot be used in the 
possessive case, the common case is used: 


His reflections were cut short by the train slacking its pace, 
and presently all alighted together. I knew nothing about the 
window being open. 


In Modern English there is a tendency to use the common 
case even with such nouns which may be used in the possessive. 
The use of the objective case of personal pronouns is not so common: 


It ended in William finding the ball. There was no question 
of anybody not having enough work. Excuse me rushing in like this. 


The ing-form when preceded by a noun in the common case or 
a pronoun in the objective case has a function intermediate between 
that of the present participle and the gerund. / rely on John (him) 
doing it in time. On the one hand this construction is closely con- 
nected in meaning with the gerundial construction / rely on John’s 
(his) doing it in time, on the other hand it reminds us of the participle 
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construction (“Accusative with the Participle”): J saw John (him) 
doing it. Such an ing-form may be called ahalf-gerund. 


He insisted upon his pipe being lighted. He was told of an 
agreement having been signed by the trust. I don’t like the idea 
of Ann leaving us so soon. 


Rendering of the Gerund in Russian 


The gerund may be rendered in Russian by aninfinitive, 
a noun, orawholesubordinate clause: 


They got into the habit of going Onn npHBbiKJIH XOQHTb BMecTe 


to the cinema together. B KHHO. 
Learning rules without examples SayunBanne (3ay4uHBaTb) UpaBha 
is useless. 6e3 mpHMepoB Seclione3Ho. 
Don’t you remember meeting Pas3Be BbI He NOMHHTe, 4TO BCTpe- 
me in Leningrad? yYasiM Mena B JleHHHrpaje? 


When the gerund is used as an adverbial modifier it is often ren- 
dered in Russian by “yeenpHuactue”. 


On returning home I found Bosppatscb Jomo, a Halen y ce6a 
the doctor there. AOKTopa. 


Complexes with the gerund are usually rendered in Russian by 
whole subordinate clauses: 


Excuse my interrupting you— IIpoctute, mo 2 eac nepe- 
6uearo. 
I insist on your going there immediately— Sl nactranBaio Ha Tom, 
umobel Bol nowAU myOa HemeOAenno. Our missing the train was 
most vexing— Bpiio Kpaline focagQHO, umo mol ono3sdaau Ha noesd. 
You will discuss it after my leaving— Bp sro o6cyquTe nocae 
moeo, Kak A ytidy (or: nocae moezo yXxoda). 


The Gerund and the Verbal Noun 


In the English language besides the gerund which is half-verb, 
half-noun, there is a pure verbal noun ending in -ing. 
Let us draw a parallel between these two forms: 
The Gerund The Verbal Noun 


1. The gerundhasno plural. 1. The verbal noun may be used 
inthe plural: 
All these comings and goings 


disturb me. 
2. The gerund has tense and 2. The verbal noun has naturally 
voice forms: neither tense nor 
We learnt of his having been voice forms. 


decorated. 
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3. The gerundhas noarticle: 


It’s no use going there. 


. The gerund is modified by 
an adverb: 
Writing quickly tires my hand. 


. The gerund of a transitive 
verb has a direct ob- 
ject: 

We should avoid injuring the 
feelings of others. 


. The verbal nounmay have 


an article (definite or 
indefinite): 

She gave the room a good 
sweeping and dusting. He was 
awakened by the singing of 
birds in his garden. 


. The verbal noun is modified 


by an adjective: 
Where quick thinking was re- 
quired, he showed himself the 
superior. 


. A verbal noun formed from 


a transitive verb cannot have 
a direct object, but takes an 
object preceded by the 
preposition of: 


The reading of the book 
took him about two hours. 


THE PARTICIPLE 


1. The participle is intermediate between verb and adjec 
tive (itis a verbal adjective) and partially between 
verb and adverb (then it isa verbal adverb). 

As an adjective the participle is connected with a noun-word in 
the sentence, either asanattribute orasapredicative: 


A broken cup is lying on-the floor (attribute). The cup is 
broken (predicative). We walked in the softly falling rain (attri- 
bute). 


In its attributive or predicative function the English participle 
corresponds to the Russian mpuuacrue: 


The rising sun— sBocxogamee connue. The book-cover is torn— 
Tlepenet KHHTH pasopBaH. 


2. But as the English participle (as all Modern English adjec- 
tives) has lost its forms of agreement with the noun with which it is 
connected, and is no longer formally bound to that noun, it is some- 
times attracted by the verb, thus assuming the force of an adv er- 
bial modifier (an adverbialized participle). In such cases it 
corresponds to the Russian yeenpuuactue: 


Having finished my lessons I went home— Oxon4uus ypoxu, 
a Nowen JomoH. Having no time I could not get there — He umean 
BpeMeHH, A He Mor Tya NOTH. 
The adverbial force is especially felt inthe perfect parti- 
ciple: 
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Having made our final preparations we sat down and waited 
for the moon torise (adverbial modifier of time). 

Having lost our way we were obliged to spend the night in 
the wood (adverbial modifier of cause). 

3. In many cases two interpretations are possible. In such sen- 
tences as: The children rushed into the room laughing loudly, laugh- 
ing may be considered as an adverbial modifier of manner to the 
predicate rushed, or as a predicative to the subject the children. In 
the Russian sentence eta B6exaH B KOMHATY, IPOMKO cCMesCcb, 
cmencd (fAeenpuuactue) is connected only with the verb B6exasn. 
If it were cmerjueca (npuuactue) it would be connected only with 
the subject demu. Thusin Russian where we have two distinct forms, 
mpuyactue and yeenpuuactue, their syntactical functions are clear-cut. 

4. As a verb, the participle has distinctions of voice and 
tense. 

Transitive Verbs 


Active Passive 
Present: .| writing being written 
Perfect: having written having been written 
Past: _ written 


Intransitive Verbs 


Active 
Present: coming 
Perfect: having come 
Past: come 


5. The past participle of atransitive verbispas- 
sive; in English there is no corresponding active participle. Thus a 
Russian participle construction with a past participle active must 
be rendered in English by a whole subordinate clause: 


Yenopek, HamHcaBIUMH 3TO MMCbMO, 3axonqH yBaKyAbI —The 
man who wrote this letter has already called twice. 

6. The present participle expresses that the action of the 
participle issimultaneous with the action of the finite form 
of the verb in the sentence: 

When coming here, I met an old friend of mine. We looked 
at the playing children. 
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7. The perfect participle denotes that the action of the parti- 
ciple precedes the action of the finite form of the verb in the sentences: 


Having written the letter, I went to post it. Having completed 
this job, he turned to overtake his comrades. 


8. The present participle of such verbs as fo enter, to arrive, 
to look, etc., is used instead of the perfect to denote that the 
action of the finite form of the verb closely follows the action of the 
participle: 


Entering the room, I was dazzled by the bright light. (Com- 
pare with the Russian: Bota B KomHaTy, & ObIM OCeNeH sp- 
kuM cBeToM.) Arriving at the station, we learned that the train 
had already gone. Looking out of the window, I saw her passing 
the house. 


9. The past participle expresses either that the action of the 
participle precedes the action of the finite form of the verb, 
or that it is simultaneous to the action of the finite form. 

This difference depends on the lexical character of the verb. 
With terminative verbs, that is, verbs denoting actions 
which have a certain limit beyond which the action cannot be con- 
tinued (see p. 129), the past participle expresses an action already 
completed, that is, an action which precedes the action expressed 
by the finite form of the verb in the sentence (broken, opened, closed, 
translated, built, made, written, etc.): 


Pieces of broken glass were lying on the floor. He stopped 
before a closed door. It is a house built some hundred years ago. 


But depending on the context, the past participle of a termina- 
tive verb may lose its perfective meaning and indicate an action which 
is simultaneous to the action of the finite form of the verb: 


Give me some words written with a final y in English (=Ko- 
Topble MHWyTcs). 


With durative verbs, that is, verbs expressing actions 
which do not imply a final limit, the past participle has no perfective 
meaning and denotes an action simultaneous to the action of the 
finite form of the verb: 


He is a well-known writer. He was a man trusted by every- 
body. He is a well-educated engineer with considerable practi- 
cal experience. She will be a trained nurse. 


10. The participle has also other characteristics in common 
with the finite form of the verb: a) it may be modified by an 
adverb: He came in laughing loudly; b) if the verb is tran- 
sitive, it has a direct object: Having finished my 
work I went home. 
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The Functions of the Participle in the Sentence 


1, When connected with some noun-word in the sentence, 
the participle is used: 


a) asa predicative: 


I could not enter the room because the door was locked. 
The children were neatly dressed and looked strong and healthy. 


b) As an attribute: 


The glittering snow makes the driver’s eyes smart. For a long 
time there was silence; nothing broke the blinding blue calm of the 
sea. The ground is carpeted with fallen leaves. When daylight 
returned the snow had ceased, but the fall of the night had oblit- 
erated the track of their returning feet. The sun was shining on 
the drenched grass and trees, and a slowly vanishing white mist 
rolled like smoke about the ground. A heavy snow is falling, a 
fine, pricking, whipping snow, borne forward by a swift wind in 
long, thin lines. How beautiful the orchard looks with all those 
blooming apple-trees. 


2. When an attributive participle phrase follows the noun, it is 
equivalent toa whole attributive clause: 


Here is a letter announcing his arrival (which announces his 
arrival). A cart driven by a boy (which was driven by a boy) came 
clattering along the road. We found a cheerful company assem- 
bled round a glowing fire (which was assembled round a glowing 
fire). Motor-cars, gliding by with their dimmed blue headlight, 
became few and far between. This was the road leading west, 
broken off by the line of the front. 


3. The present andthe past participle are used as attri- 
butes and predicatives, corresponding in those functions to the 
Russian npuuacrne: 


Here is a letter announcing his arrival—Bor nucbmo, u3Be- 
mjaroulee o ero npues3ye. The cup is broken—Uaurxa pa3Cuta. 


4. Sometimes participles used as attributes or predicatives lose 
their connection with the verb from which they have been derived 
and become mere adjectives: 


She was a charming woman. The story is amusing. The book 
is interesting. Her dark sunken eyes looked at me attentively. 


5. When connected with a verb (an adverbialized participle), 
ihe participle expresses relations: 


a) Of time: 
Hearing a noise, we stopped talking. Having arrived at this 
decision, she immediately felt more cheerful. 
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b) Of cause: 


Not having received an answer, I wrote again. Having plen- 
ty of time, we did not hurry. Not having understood the direc- 
tions clearly, I couldn’t find the way in the darkness. 


c) Of manner or attending circumstances: 


Regardless of the weather, the ferry operates night and day, 
towing barges loaded with fruit and vegetables. 


6. An adverbial phrase containing a participle and a noun pre- 
ceded by with or without, expresses attending circumstances (conyrt- 
cTBylolulve O6ctosTebceTBa). The relation between the noun and the 
participle is that of secondary subject and secondary predicate (a 
complex adverbial modifier): 


He fell asleep with his candle lit (while his candle was lit). 
Away went the two vehicles with the horses galloping, boys cheer- 
ing, horns playing loudly. With bombs falling on all sides 
and with many of his staff killed and wounded, he continued 
his work until he was wounded himself. Without a word more 
spoken, they went away. 


7. Participle phrases expressing time or cause miay be 
replaced by an adverbial clause: 


Arriving at the cottage (when he arrived at the cottage) he 
went up its mossy path. Not having received an answer (as I 
had received no answer), I wrote again. 


Participle phrases expressing manner cannot be replaced 
by subordinate clauses. 


8. Sometimes a participle phrase expressing adverbial 
relations of time is introduced by the conjunctions while 
and when. This may be considered as a result of ellipsis: 


When coming here (when I was coming here), I met an old 
friend of mine. While reading the text, I noticed some misprints. 


9. As has already been stated, there are instances where the syn- 
tactical function of the participle may be interpreted in two ways. 
For example: 


The wind rustling among trees and bushes flung the young leaves 
skywards. The participle rustling may be considered either as an 
attribute to the subject wind (menectaumii) or as an adverbial modi- 
fier of manner to the predicate flung (menecra). 

The sun blazing above the water made the distant shore practically 
invisible. Blazing is either an attribute to the subject sun (custo- 
mee) or an adverbial modifier of manner to the predicate made invis- 
ible (cuna). In: The fog came pouring through every chink and key- 
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hole, the participle pouring is rather an adjective predicative and 
the verb came has the function ofa link-verb. The same in: The chil- 
dren came running into the room. Rockets rose hissing over the landing 
field. 


Accusative with the Participle 


1. With verbs expressing physical or mental per- 
ception, wish, etc., the construction “Accusative with the 
Participle” may be used: 


I saw the children (them) playing: in the garden. The relation 
between the noun (in the common case) or the pronoun (in the objective 
case) and the participle is that of secondary subject and secondary 
predicate (the children playing— “xak jetu urpanu B cagzy”). The 
syntactical function of this construction is that of a complex 
object: 


I could hear her typing in the next room. I don’t like people 
laughing when I do not see the joke. We saw the commander 
standing there on the bridge watching the unloading. We watched 
the planes circling over the city. The weather being warm, he 
slowly walked up the street and as he passed the little cottages, 
he saw people sitting at their doors or working in their gardens. 
I found her gone. 


2.This construction is rendered in Russian by a subordinate 
object clause: H cupiiant, Kak OHa neyaTada Ha MalIMHKe B coceqHel 
KOMHarTe. 


3. With verbs expressing physical perceptions (to hear, to see, 
to feel) both the “Accusative with the Participle” and the “Accusative 
with the Infinitive” may be used. The difference between these two 
constructions is as follows: the infinitive merely states the fact of 
an action taking place: J saw him walk along the street— A Bufen, 
uTO OH Wes mo yanue; the participle views the action in its progress: 
I saw him walking along the street— A Buen, Kak OH Wer no yauue. 


4. The verb to have may be followed byacomplex object, 
anounorpronoun witha past participle attached 
to it. 

This construction either a) expresses that something is done or 
made by someone else for the benefit of the person denoted by the 
subject of the sentence, or b) has the meaning of fo experience, to 
witness. 


The auxiliary do is used in questions: 


a) I must have my shoes cleaned— Heo6xogumo, uto6n mye 
noynctuaM OoTHHKH. She has her dresses made here— Eft wotor 
Matha 3fecb. By whom did you have your exercises corrected? 
Where did you have your watch mended? 
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b) I had my window-pane broken yesterday. He had his horse 


killed under him in the battle. 
How stand I then, that have a father kill’d, a mother 


stain’d. (Shakespeare) 
The verb fo get is also found with this construction: 
Where do you get your linen washed? 


N ot e.— To get a person to do, or make, something for you means that you 
ask him to do it or you persuade him to do it for you: 
I got him to help me. We got him to play the piano for us. 


Nominative with the Participle 


With verbs expressing physical perception the 
construction “Nominative with the Participle” may be used as well 
as the “Nominative with the Infinitive”: 


The children (they) were seen running to the river. 


In this construction the relation between the children (they) and 
running is that of secondary subject and secondary predicate and the 
whole construction the children (they)... running is the complex 
subject to the predicate of the sentence were seen: 


The water could be heard lapping against the ship’s sides. 
He was seen entering the house at noon. The girl was often heard 
singing that tune. 


Nominative Absolute 


1. The subject of the action denoted by the participle is usually 
expressed by some noun or pronoun in the sentence. 


He went into his officeleaving the door open. We saw some 
children bathing in the river. 


But sometimes the participle has a subject of its own expressed 
by a noun (in the common case) or a pronoun (a personal pronoun 
in the nominative case). Such a construction is called the “Nominative 
Absolute.” 

The rain having ruined my hat, I had to buy a new one. 
Here the noun rain is not the subject of the predicate had to buy; 
it stands independently (it is absolute, i.e. independent) and denotes 
the subject of the action expressed by the perfect participle having 
ruined. Thus the relation between the noun and the participle is that 
of secondary subject and secondary predicate. 

Although the “Nominative Absolute” is formally independent 
of the sentence, it is logically connected with it, serving as an adver- 
bial modifier to the predicate: The rain having ruined my hat 
(adverbial modifier of cause=as the rain had ruined my hat), / had 
to buy a new one. ‘ 
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2. The “Nominative Absolute” can usually be replaced by a 
subordinate adverbial clause: 


Weather permitting (if the weather permits), the ship will 
leave the harbour at dawn. The question being settled (when the 
question was settled), we went home. The river having risen 
in the night (as the river had risen in the night), the crossing was 
impossible. This done, we went home (when this had been done, 
we went ‘home). 


3. When the “Nominative Absolute” expresses manner or 
attending circumstances (conytcrByomue o6cTonTerb- 
crsa), it usually has for its equivalenta co-ordinate clause, 
oranadverbial participle construction intro- 
duced by with or without: 

We started on our way, the dog bounding in front of us (and 
the dog was bounding in front of us, or with the dog bounding 
in front of us). On the back of a wave the boat came riding in, 
the oars stretched out, their points tipping the water. It was cool 
and fragrant on the porch, little breezes playing among the roses 
overhead. After supper they sat on the narrow porch facing the 
dark, whispering stream, the night pouring into the deep, still 
valley. 


4. There are “Nominative Absolute” constructions without 
a participle. In such cases the noun or pronoun is followed a) by 
a predicative or b) by an adverbial element: 


a) The lecture over, we left the hall. The old woman _ sat 
staring hard into the fire, her eyes wide open. 


b) Everybody at home, we sat down to dinner. He stood on 
deck, pipe in mouth. He gave her the drawing, and leant back 
in his chair, his hands in the pockets of his coat. 


5. The “Nominative Absolute” is usually rendered in Russian 
by means of a subordinate adverbial clause: 


The letter being written, I went to post it— Korga nucbmo 
6blIO HanucaHo, A Nolen ONyCTHTb ero B NoUTOBbI smuK. Cir- 
cumstances permitting, we shall start to-morrow— Ecam o6ctos- 
TeJIbCTBa NO3BONAT, Mbl BbIeeM 3aBTpa. 


Absolute Participle Construction 


1. Sometimes a participle which isnot associated with any noun, 
or pronoun, in the sentence stands independent without having 
its own subject expressed by a noun-word. Such a construction is 
called an “Absolute Participle Construction.” This usually takes 
place when the subject of the participle is of vague meaning (simi- 
lar to the meaning of the indefinite pronoun one). The “Absolute 
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Participle Construction” is acommon type of construction in Eng- 
lish. A number of these constructions have become set parenthet- 
ical (modal) phrases: 


Generally speaking (if one may speak in a general way), 
this novel is not very interesting. Judging from his appearance, 
he must be a very healthy boy. There were three or four of us, 
counting me. 


. 
2. Compare with similar Russian expressions: ropopa Boo6ule, 
cya mo ..., ete. 


The Participle in Analytical Verb- Forms 
The participle is used to form: 
a) All the perfect tenses (the past participle): 


I have written my letter. I had spoken to him by the time 
you came. I shall have finished my work by five. 


b) All the tenses of the passive voice (the past parti- 
ciple): 
Our work was finished in time. He will be asked to give a 
plan of his work. A new school is being built in our street. 


c) The tenses of the continuous aspect (the present 
participle): 
I am writing a letter. When I left home it was snowing pret- 
ty heavily. 


COMPLEXES WITH THE VERBALS 
(Review) 


As has already been stated a complex with a ver- 
bal is such a construction in which the verbal has the function 
of a secondary predicate and is associated with a secondary subject 
(a noun or pronoun denoting the subject of its action). 

The use of such complexes is most characteristic of Modern 
English. 

In Russian these complexes are usually rendered by subordinate 
clauses. 

Below is given a review of various types of complexes with the 
verbals found in Modern English: 

1 Complexes with th infinitive: 

a) The “Accusative with the Infinitive.” The 
function of this complex is that of acomplex object (direct, 
sometimes prepositional): 

The people in the North do not see the sun come out for many 


months. Everybody turned his head to watch her go. I hope I can 
count on you not to interfere. I’d like you to see my family. 
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1 hate Dinny to be sad. (Galsworthy.) He followed 
her into the little kitchen, where he filled a kettle and watched 
it come to boil. He was what she had expected him to be. 


b) The “Nominative with the Infinitive.” Its 
junction is that of a complex subject: 


You weren’t meant to translate the whole article. The ship 
was seen to leave the harbour at daybreak. 


c) For-phrases_ which have various syntactical func- 
tions: 
1)A complex subject: 
For me to do it is rather hard. 
Very often introduced by the anticipatory if: 


It is hardly possible for him to translate this article without 
using a dictionary. It is necessary for us to take into consider- 
ation all the details. Perhaps it would be best for me to come 
first. It is impossible for him to have said it in earnest. 


Sometimes the preposition of is used here: 

It was very kind of you to have called me up. It is very fool- 
ish of her to be so careless. 
2) A complex predicative: 

The most important thing is for us to work out a definite 
plan. My request is for you not to interfere with my work. 
3) A complex object: 

I can’t bear for you to leave us so soon. We are eager for the 
concert to begin. I should be sorry for you not to enjoy the trip. 
4)A complex attribute: 


It is a very nice toy for the child to play with. It is the cor- 
rect thing for you to do. He chose a nice piece of ground for the 
goats to live on, and built a strong fence all round it. 


5) A complex adverbial modifier: 
a) Of purpose: 

She promised to ring me up for me not to forget. I shall close 
the door for you not to sit in the draught. She spread a rug for 
the children to play on. Will you wire for them to send my things 
back? 

b) Of result: 


The box was too heavy for me to carry to the station. The 
article is too long for the students to translate in an hour. You 
walk too fast for me to keep pace with you. I was too near for 
them not to see me. 
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A woodpecker’s constant tap was the only sound, for the rain 
was not yet heavy enough for leaf-dripping to have started. 
(Galsworthy.) 


2, Complexes withthe gerund and half-gerund 


having various syntactical functions: 


ob 
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a) A complex subject: 


Your coming to spend the evening with us was a great pleas- 
ure. Her reading carelessly prevents her enjoying the poem. 
Our going there won’t help much. 


Often introduced by the anticipatory it: 


It was no use my trying to reassure her. It was very distressing 
your leaving us so soon. It is hardly possible our starting so early. 
b) A complex predicative: 


The main thing is our starting in time. The most pleasant 
surprise is their coming to see us to-day. 


c) A complex object (direct or prepositional): . 

I am surprised at your (you) saying all this. Do you mind 
my (me) opening the window? I don’t object to your (you) doing 
the exercise orally. A pouring rain prevented our going out. 
He was pleased at your liking his report. 

d) A complex attribute: 


We are looking forward to the pleasure of your staying with 
us for the vacation. What was the reason for your not coming? 


e) A complex adverbial modifier of: 
1) Time: 


I closed all the windows before our leaving the house. | 
shall tell you of the results after his ringing me up. 


2) Cause: 


Everything was spoiled because of your being late. The vase 
was broken owing to your not having packed it in the proper 
way. 

3) Attending circumstances or manner: 


Dusk dropped down without his noticing it. It was done 
without our having been informed of it. 


3. Complexes with the participle: 


a) The “Accusative with the Participle” used as complex 
ject: 


We saw the children paddling in the water. I heard some- 
body knocking at the door. They found the place deserted. I had 
this dress made last year. Where did you have your watch 
mended? 

I saw the sheep quietly feeding in the light of the rising sun. 
(Dickens) 


b) “The Nominative with the Participle,” the function of which 
is that of a complex subject: 


He was seen climbing the steep slope. The child was often 
seen playing in the garden. 


c) Complexes introduced by with or without used as adver- 
bial modifiers of attending circumstances: 


I can hardly work with that noise going on. Away went the 
two vehicles with horses galloping, boys cheering, horns playing 
loudly. ; 


... Gideon, enjoying the fine sea breeze, stood on the Bat- 
tery and watched the ships cross the bay with white sails spread. 
(Fast.) 


d) The “Nominative Absolute,” which presents also a complex 
differing from the preceding complexes in that it does not form a part 
of the sentence but is an independent element connected with the 
sentence only in meaning. 

The “Nominative Absolute” expresses various adverbial relations, 
such as: 


1) Time: 

Our lessons being over, we hurried home. Everything being 
ready, we started on our trip. 
2) Cause: 


The night becoming pitch-dark,we lit the lantern. A storm com- 
ing on, the children fled to a shelter. The slope growing steep and 
rocky, the travellers ascended it with great difficulty. 


3) Condition: 


Circumstances permitting, we shall leave town to-morrow. 
Weather permitting, the ship will leave the harbour at daybreak. 


4) Attending circumstances: 


The coach rolled through the shallow rocky ford, the horse’s 
hoofs flinging up the water in shining drops. Away they darted, 
stones flying and sparks flashing at every bound. On the little 
pond the leaves floated in peace, the sunlight shining over them. 
The big apple tree was in leaf, and all but in flower, its crimson 
buds just bursting. 
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THE ADVERB 


1. The adverb is a part of speech which includes words 
expressing some additional circumstances attending an action or a 
quality—the time, place or manner of anaction, the d e- 
gree of a quality, etc. 


2. The adverb is primarily used to modify a verb, in- 
dicating adverbial relations of manner, time, place, ete: 


He speaks fluently (manner). I have not been there (place). 
He arrived yesterday (time). 


3. But besides modifying a verb, an adverb may modify an ad- 
jective and another adverb aswell, indicating the degree of the qual- 
ity denoted by them: 


The room was very large. You walk rather fast. 


4. Adverbs may also modify prepositional groups 
which are: a) of the nature of an adjective and are used as attributes 
or as predicates, or b) of the nature of an adverb and are used as ad- 
verbial modifiers: 


a) Our lesson is almost at an end (predicative). They have 
an old piano, quite out of tune (attribute). 


b) The bird flew exactly over my head (adverbial modi- 
fier). He climbed almost to the top of the tree (adverbial modi- 
fier). 


5. An adverb may also modify a noun. In such cases the 
noun approaches in its meaning the meaning of a corresponding 
verb or adjective: 


He is fully master of the subject (=he has fully mastered the 
subject). She is quite a child (=she is quite childlike). 

Note 1.—Such constructions as: The house there is a school, are the 
result of contraction (The house which is there is a school). 

Note 2.—In such expressions as the then president, the now secretary, the 
above remark, the adverbs have undergone conversion into adjectives. 

6. According to their meaning adverbs may be classified 
as follows: 

a) Adverbs of time and frequency: late, early, to-day, 
yesterday, then, now, never, before, often, rarely; sometimes, generally, 
etc.: - 

Come to see us to-day. I have already rung the bell. 

b) Adverbs of place: here, there, within, outside, inside, south- 
wards, etc.: 

I shall put the book here. The bus was full inside. 
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c) Adverbs of manner: fast, slowly, well, badly, fluently, 
willingly, quietly, easily, etc.: 


He walked fast. He shook the tree violently. You must pro- 
nounce each word distinctly. 


d) Adverbs of degree: very, quite, almost, entirely, rather, 
too, sufficiently, enough, scarcely, little, much, etc.: 


I quite agree with you. You may fully believe him. He is 
rather tall. You walk too fast for me. 


Adverbs of manner qualifying the verb, as well as adverbs of 
degree modifying adjectives and adverbs, are very closely connect- 
ed with the word they modify; whereas adverbs of time, place, 
etc., which denote the attending circumstances of an action, are 
much more independent. 


Pronominal Adverbs 


The following adverbs are called pronominal adverbs: 
here, there, where, now, then, when, thus, how. These adverbs have 
been formed from the roots of pronouns (he, that, who) and have 
traits in common with pronouns. They indicate place, time and man- 
ner ina relative way, similar to the relative indication of 
things and attributes to things found in pronouns: 


Your place is here (near the speaker). 

Compare with the use of the demonstrative pronoun this: 
This place is yours (the place near the speaker). 
Your place is there (far from the speaker). 

Compare with the demonstrative pronoun that: 


That place is yours (the place far from the speaker). How 
did you do it? I did it thus (the meaning of thus depends on the 
actual situation; in one case it may mean by using a hammer, 
in another case, by climbing the ladder, etc.). 


Pronominal adverbs may be used as interrogative and con- 
nective adverbs. 


Interrogative adverbs are used to introduce  spe- 
cial questions: where?, when?, why?, how? 
Where are you going? Why did he not come at all? How is 
this word spelt? 


Connective adverbs. Pronominal adverbs used to 
join subordinate clauses arecalledconnective 
adverbs. 


1. Connective adverbs are subdivided into conjunctive 
and relative. 
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a) Conjunctive adverbs introduce subject, pred- 
icative, and object clauses: 


How he got into the room remains a mystery (subject clause). 
The question is where he has put the key (predicative clause). 
Tell me when you are going to leave us (object clause). 


b) Relative adverbs introduce attributive claus 
es: 

It is the place where we used to play in our childhood. This 
is the school where I am going to work. It was the year when 
the war broke out. 

I had reached that state of sleepiness when Peggotty seemed 
to swell and grow immensely large. (Dickens.) 


Conjunctive and relative adverbs are se mi-form-words. 
They are used to connect clauses—an auxiliary function; but at 
the same time they have an independent function in the subordi- 
nate clause they introduce: 


I should like to know when he will come (when is an adverbial 
modifier of time in the subordinate object clause). This is the 
place where the old school stood (where is an adverbial modifier 
of place in the subordinate attributive clause). 


When an adverb introduces an adverbial clause, it turns into 
a mere conjunction (a form-word) which only connects 
but has no independent function in the subordinate clause it intro- 
duces: 
We stopped where the road was widest. She will go away when 
I come back. 


When we reached the door, the child, setting down the can- 
dle, turned to say good-night, and raised her face to kiss me. 
(Dickens.) The cuckoos were still calling when he woke, there 
was the sound of running water... (Galsworthy.) 


Forms of Adverbs 
1. According to form, adverbs may be classified as follows: 


a) Simple adverbs, which have no endings to show that they 
are adverbs: here, how, then, now, quite, still. 


b) Derived adverbs formed from other parts of speech either 
by composition (sometimes, somewhere, midway) or der i- 
vation (ashore, towards, namely, hardly). Mostly, adverbs are 
derived from qualitative adjectives by means of adding the suffix 
-ly: slowly, quickly, seriously, actively, etc. 


c) Phrase adverbs, which are composed of more than one 
word: at once, at last, at least. 
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2 Ruies of spelling of adverbs derived by adding the 
suffix -ly: 

a) Adjectives ending in -y change -y into -éi: happy—happily, 
gay—gaily. 

b) Adjectives ending in -ble drop -e: noble—nobly, humble— 
humbly. 

c) Adjectives ending in -ue drop -e: true—truly, due—duly. 


3. Some qualitative adverbs have the same form as their corre- 
sponding qualitative adjectives: fast, early, lively, daily, late, hard, 
long, far, low, well, etc. 


In Old English the common adverbial suffix was -e (harde, 
faste). In the course of time the final -e was dropped and the distinc- 
tion between the adverb and the adjective was lost (hard, fast). 

The new adverbial suffix -ly wasoriginally an adjectival suffix 
(lice>like>>ly). When the old adverbial suffix -e was lost, the ad- 
jectival suffix -ly began to be used as an adverb-forming suffix: 
quickly, hardly, strongly. Some adverbs did not develop a new form 
in -ly, and are thus similar to their corresponding adjectives: fast, 
far, long, early, daily. 

4. Some adverbs alongside of their adjectival form have the form 
in -ly as in slow—slowly, right—rightly, hard—hardly, warm—wartm- 
ly; safe—safely. These two forms are sometimes used with no dif- 
ference of meaning: 


Wrap yourself up warm (warmly). Hold it tight (tightly). 
The ship arrived safe (safely). You can buy it quite cheap (cheap- 
ly). Cut the cheese thin (thinly). 


Adverbs often have the simple form in compounds: 
a loud-ticking watch, new-mown grass, new-baked bread, a light- 
yellow dress, a quick-growing shrub. 

Adverbs often have the simple form inthe compara- 
tive and the superlative degrees whereas the positive 
has the ly-form: 


Easier said than done. Let us walk a little quicker. Who can 
run there quickest? 


The form in -ly is often preferred in figurative speech: 


He sold his life dearly (but: You bought those things very 
dear [or dearly]). Heis a highly educated man (but: The airplane 
flew high above the city). He loudly praised her work (but: Do I 
speak loud enough?). He denied it flatly (but: He fell flat to the 
ground when he heard the howl and wail of the bombs). 


Sometimes the two forms are differentiated in 
meaning: 
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He works hard. He could hardly breathe in that stuffy room. 
The hour drew near. It was nearly closing time. It is pretty dark. 
The children were prettily dressed. 


p. In colloquial speech there is a strong tendency to drop the 
suffix -ly, especially with adverbs of more than two syllables: 


The coffee is mighty hot. You grow exceeding strange. He is 
an uncommon clever fellow. It is a devilish funny story. You 
can do it easy enough. 


Comparison of Adverbs 


1 Qualitative adverbs derived from corresponding 
qualitative adjectives may have degrees of 
comparison. 


2. Adverbs usually form their degrees of comparison by means 
of adding more and most: 


John came promptly. Richard came more promptly than 
John. Henry came most promptly of all. 


A few adverbs of one syllable add -er in the compara- 
tive and -est in the superlative: hard—harder—hardest; 
long—longer—iongest; low—lower—lowest. 


But also: often—oftener—oftenest (or more often, most often); 
early—earlier—earliest. 


3. Some adverbs have irregular forms of comparison (compare 
with the forms of corresponding adjectives. See “Degrees of Compari- 
son,” p. 67.): a) Some adverbs have suppletive forms of comparison; 
b) A few adverbs have two forms of comparison. The second form 
has a special meaning and is actually a separate word: 


Positive Comparative Superlative 
well better best 
badly | worse worst 
a) | much more most 
little less least 
( near nearer nearest, next 
b) } far farther, further farthest, furthest 
{late | later latest, last 
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An hour later we stole out even more quietly than before, and 
tried harder than ever to get farther into the dense undergrowth 
of the wood; but the daylight was going faster and, worst of all, 
the narrow path which I thought I knew better than my comrade, 
was no sooner found than it was lost again. But courage is more 
easily assumed and no less convincing than any other emotion, 
so | smiled at Alan, and we proceeded, though most cautiously, 
towards the hill. 


THE PREPOSITION 


The preposition is a form-word which is used with a noun 
(or pronoun) to show its relation to some other 
word in the sentence. 

Even in languages with a developed case system prepositions 
play an important role, serving to differentiate the relations which 


are often indicated only vaguely by case inflexions. Compare the 
Russian: 


Ox cTosm y okHa. OH cMoTpea u3 oKHa. TlanbTo 6bl0 Ha MaJib- 
uuke. 51 TOBOpH c Heli o Majbuyke. 


But in Modern English, which has lost almost all case-forms, 
prepositions have become a most important means of indicating the 
various relations of nouns to the other words in the sentence. 


1. A preposition may show the relation: 


a) Of a noun to a noun (or pronoun); the noun 
preceded by the preposition is an attribute to the other noun: 


He is a man of honour. The key to the box was lost. 


b) Of a noun (or pronoun) to an adjective; the 
noun preceded by the preposition is either 1) an object or 2) an ad- 
verbial modifier: 


1) Our country is rich in oil. She is free from care. This 
knife is good for nothing. 


2) I was tired from lack of sleep (cause). She was red with 
anger (cause). 


c)Ofa noun (orpronoun) to a verb; the noun pre- 


ceded by the preposition is either 1) an object or 2) an adverbial 
modifier: 


1) I rely on you. She thought of the child. 


2) He climbed up a tree (place). He did it with the greatest 
ease (manner). 
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2. A preposition may also show therelation of awhole 
clause to: 


a) Averb (or adjective); the clause is an object 
clause: 
He was questioned about what he was thinking of. He thought 
of how useful that money would be to him. I am surprised at 
what you say. 


b) A noun; the clause is anattributive clause: 
Have you read his account of how he worked? 


Note.—A prepositon which would be indispensable before anoun, is often 
omitted before a subordinate clause because clauses preceded by a preposition 
are usually felt to be very clumsy constructions: 


I insist that he should come up with us. (Compare: I insist on it.) 1 am 
frightfully keen that you should do it. (Compare: I am frightfully keen on your 
doing it ) I have my own ideas what is good for the child. (Compare: I have 
my own ideas about it.) 


In some cases the use of a clause after a preposition is made possible by 
the insertion of it, this (that), the fact, the circumstance: 

Rely on it that I shall come in time. Our successes are due to the fact 
that we are working according to a definite plan. We must see to it that the 
work is done in time. 

3. Indicating the relations of nouns (or pronouns) to some other 
words in the sentence, prepositions may show the character of those 
relations by their own lexical meaning. The preposition 
to indicates direction or movement towards something: 


I go to the country every Saturday. 
Of means out of, from, about. 

The table is made of wood. She spoke of you. 
For means because of, in order to, therefore: 


He was tired for want of sleep. 1 am obliged to you for your 
kindness. 


By means near, along: 
He drove by the house. 


4, But sometimes the lexical meaning of the preposition is 
weakened to such an extent that the preposition becomes almost 
equivalent toa case inflexion. That process is 
termed “grammaticizing of prepositions.” The prepositions of, Zo, 
by, with, often undergo that semantic decline. 

In: The mother of the child the preposition of renders the meaning 
of the possessive case—the cliild’s mother. The preposition of has 
lost here its lexical meaning—from out of which it has in: The 
table is made of oak. 
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The preposition fo which indicates direction, as in: She 
has gone to the theatre, weakens its meaning in such con- 
struction as / give lessons to you, where the éo-phrase is almost 
equivalent to theold dative case. (Compare. the | 
Russian Bam). 

The prepositions with (expressing the relation of accompaniment 
as in: She will come with her elder sister, or against, opposite as 
in: He fought with the wolves, throwing burning brands at them; or in 
spite of as in: With all his ability he is not a good player) and by 
(near, along as in: She stood by the window. They walked by the 
shore) weaken their lexical meaning and merely render the 
instrumental case relation in: The letter was writien by me with 
a pencil. 


5. Prepositions are divided into: 
a) Simple: at, by, in, on, etc. 
b) Compound: within, out of, upon, into, throughout. 


c) Participial (converted from participles): concerning, 
during, past, regarding, respecting, considering: 


I spoke with him concerning our lessons. He did it well con- 
sidering the difficulties he had to meet. Regarding your state-- 
ment, you have been misinformed. 


d)Phrase prepositions (usually consisting of a noun 
preceded and followed by a preposition): by means of, in consequence 
of, on account of, with regard to, in front of, in spite of, etc.: 


With respect to your offer I cannot say anything definite 
yet. The teacher can often, by means of rough chalk-drawings 
on the blackboard, illustrate various things in the text. They 
accompanied us as far as the garden gate. 


Place of Prepositions 


1. Prepositions are usually placed immediately before 
the word with which they are connected: 


Cuckoos began to call at dawn. Even in the heat of the day 
they called, flying from hedge to hedge. 


2. A preposition may stand at the end of an inter- 
rogative sentence or an attributive clause: 


Whom are you looking at? Where do you come from? What 
is it made of? The table (which) we work at is too large for us. 
The engineer (whom) you are speaking about is a good specialist. 
This is the book that I came for. Whom did you ask for? It was 
a song (which) she always delighted in. It is a poem (which) I 
am very fond of. These are the children she takes care of. 
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THE CONJUNCTION 


Conjunctions are form-words; they have no independent mean- 
ing of their own, but serve to connect words, groups of words, and 
sentences or clauses. This connection is brought about either by 
way of co-ordination or by way of subordination. Accordingly, conjunc- 
tions are classed as co-ordinative and subordina- 
tive. 

1. A coordinative (or coordinating) con- 
junction connects words, groups of words and clatises that are inde- 
pendent of each other: 


Newspapers and magazines are on the table. Will you take 
tea or coifee? I hurried, but missed the train. Make haste, or you 
will be late. I remember her clearly, but I cannot remember her 
name. Great drops of rain splashed on the pavement and soon 
the storm broke. 


2, A subordinative (orsubordinating ) con- 
junction connects a subordinate clause with the clause on which it 
depends: 

Promise me that you will be in time. Take this seat, if you 
prefer. We shall stay unless he objects. She will come when she 
can. I saw you yesterday, though you were a block away. 


3. Co-ordinative conjunctions may be subdivided into cop u- 
lative, disjunctive, adversative, causal and 
resultative: 


a) Acopulative conjunction is one that denotes addition, 
sometimes it is used to express an oppositionor an explanation: and, 
nor, neither... nor, besides, moreover, likewise: 


Somewhere in the distance sheep bells tinkled and in the 
shrubbery a thrush was singing its evening song. I had to visit 
a sick friend of mine; besides I didn’t know you would come. 

She made no friends, for she was Macready’s wife; moreover 
Macready did not want her to make friends. (Galsworthy.) 


b) Adisjunective conjunction is one that denotes separa- 
tion: or, either... or. 

c) An adversative conjunction denotes that two ideas 
contradict each other: but, still, yet, nevertheless, however: 


A rope was thrown from the deck, but it did not reach the 
boat. I never saw a busier person; yet it was difficult to say what 
she did. Your arguments are strong; nevertheless they do not 
convince mie. 

d) A causal conjunction denotes reason: for: 
We had better close the window, for it is rather cold. 
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e) Resultative: therefore, so, hence, then, accordingly: 


You have settled it all for yourself; so I wash my hands of 
it. It is getting late; then you had better go home. 


4. The divisions of subordinative conjunctions are: 


a) Those introducingsubject, predicative and ob- 
ject clauses: that, if, whether: 


Whether he will come or not remains undecided. The reason 
was that he did not want to do it himself. I know that you speak 
the truth. I don’t Know if she will be at home this afternoon. 


b) Those introducingadverbial!l clauses: 
1) Of place: where, wherever: 


You can go wherever you like. Read down to where we 
stopped last night. 


2) Of concession: though, although: 


Although the night was pitch-dark, we continued our way. 
I saw you yesterday though you were one block away. 


3) Of ti me: since, until, till, as long as, before, after, while, 
whilst, directly, as soon as: 


As I stepped from the train, I had a wonderful view of snow- 
capped mountains. Do not open the door till the train stops. 
The sun was still low when we went to the beach. 


4)Of reason orcause: as, because, since, seeing: 


Since you object, I shan’t insist on our going there. We stayed 
at home because we did not want to be drenched with rain. 


5) Of condition: if, unless, provided, supposing: 


If he comes, tell him to wait. lithe river were not so deep, we 
could cross it. Supposing she is late, shall we wait for her? 


6) Of purpose: lest, that, in order that, so that: 


I shall ring you up lest you should forget to come. We made 
several bird houses, that our trees might attract the starlings. 


7) Of result: so that, that: 


He ran so fast that he was out of breath. The night was so 
dark that we lost our way. 


8) Of comparison: as, as... as, not so... as, than: 


He is as quick as you are slow. The task was more difficult 
than we had expected. 
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5. With respect to their form, conjunctions are divided into: 
a) Simple conjunctions: and, but, or, since, before, if. 


b) Correlative conjunctions: both... and, either... or, 
neither... nor, not only... but also, as... as,as... so, wheth- 
er... or, though... yet, although... but. 


Correlative conjunctions are always used in pairs. One must be 
careful to use the same part of speech after each member of such pairs: 


He called not only John, but also Harry. Neither did he go, 
nor did he find skiing pleasant. Either milk or water will do. 


c) Participial conjunctions (converted from participles): 
seeing, supposing, provided: 


Seeing (as) he has come, we will proceed no further. Provided 
(if) the supplies arrive in time, all will go well. Supposing (if) 
he does not come, what shall we do? 


d) Phrase-conjunctions: in case (that), as if, as 
though, in order that, no sooner than, as soon as: 


I shall do it as soon as I come home. He acted as if he were 
displeased with our offer. 


Adverbs, Prepositions and Conjunctions 


Adverbs and Prepositions. In Modern English 
many adverbs and prepositions are homonymous. Most prepositions 
were primarily adverbs—independent elements of the sentence used 
as adverbial modifiers. But as those adverbs were often used before 
nouns, they began by and by to enter into close union with the noun 
and lose their connection with the verb, thus turning from adverbs 
into prepositions. When the adverb became a preposition, its mean- 
ing was weakened and it lost its independent stress: 


I went up (adverb). I went up the road (preposition). Take 
it off (adverb). Take your hands off the table (preposition). 


But when the preposition becomes isolated from the noun, it 
turns again into an adverb: 


Take off your hat (=off your head). Put on your hat (=on 
your head). (Off and on are adverbs here.) 
The same in the passive: 

He was much talked about (people talked much about him). 
The boy was looked for (they looked for the boy). (About and 
for are adverbs here.) 
In some cases the meaning is ambiguous: 
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Read through my composition (adverb? preposition?) The 
motor-car ran over a man (adverb? preposition?) 


Conjunctions and Prepositions. Many preposi- 
tions and conjunctions are also homonymous: 


He has been with us since his arrival (preposition)—since 
he arrived in Moscow (conjunction). We shall discuss it after 
the lecture (preposition)—after the lecture is over (conjunction). 
He spoke before a vast audience (preposition). Don’t go away 
before | come back (conjunction). I am waiting for you (prepo- 
sition). We must go, for it is late (conjunction). 


There are also homonymous adverbs, prepositions, and con- 
junctions: 


I have not seen her since (adverb). I have not been there 
since April (preposition). I have been reading since I came home 
(conjunction). I had never been there before (adverb). We shall 
discuss it before the lesson (preposition). Don’t go away before 
I come back (conjunction). 


Particles 


Such words as only, also, even, too (=also,) simply, just, have no 
independent function in the sentence, their meaning being very vague 
and general. They may be connected with any notional part of speech 
in the sentence, serving to emphasize it. These words may be called 
particles of emphatic precision. They belong 
toform-words. 


Only the students were present. Even he took part in the 
discussion. It is just the thing I want. I have only black pencils. 
I should like to know him too. 


A particle of emphatic precision may also modify awhole 
clause: 


I did not go only because I was tired. We stopped just where 
the two roads crossed. 


Some particles of emphatic precision are homonymous with 
adverbs: 


1 simply do not understand you (particle of emphatic pre- 
cision). He did it quite simply (adverb of manner). You are just 
the person I need (particle of emphatic precision). He has just 
left the room (adverb of time). He is inattentive and lazy too 
(particle of emphatic precision). You speak too fast (adverb of 
degree). 


Place of the particles only, too and also. Only is 
placed as near as possible to the word which it stresses: 
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tle only promised to copy the article (did not say for certain). 
Only he promised to copy the article (nobody else). He promised 
only to copy the article (nothing else). Only John went there. 
He stayed only a week. 


The particle too (=also) is placed either directly after the word 
which it serves to emphasize, or at the end of the sentence: 


I, too, should like to join in your excursion. I should like 
to see her, too. 


The particle also is generally placed after a simple verb-form or, 
in case of an analytical form, after the first auxiliary; sometimes at 
the end of the sentence: 


I recollect also that the house had a broken window pane. 
It is a fact that there was also nothing particular about the knock- 
er... It is also a fact, that Scrooge had seen it. (Dickens.) 
I shall also try to be there at ten. 


The negative particle not serves to deny something. 
It is used: 


1) To make the predicate-verb negative: 
I have not seen her. She did not come. It is not true. 
2) To make a part of the sentence negative: 


1 am going to the cinema, not to the theatre. He lives not 
a dozen yards away. You must go there, Mary, not I. 
3) To answer a question (with an accompanying adverb or modal 
word): 
Do you agree with me?—Certainly not. Would you like to 
go theree—Oh no! I’d rather not. 
4) To negative a preceding suggestion (with a personal pronoun): 
Are you going to tell him all about it?p—Not I. Will he come 
and help us?—Not he. 
5) To make negative a preceding predicate (after verbs express- 
ing an opinion such as fo hope, to think, to believe, etc.): 
Is he coming back?—I hope not. Is she offended? —I think 
not. Is he going to tell us everything?—I am afraid not. 
6) After the conjunctions or, whether (if)... or, not refers to a 
preceding verb: 
You may believe me or not. I don’t know whether they have 
come or not. | don’t know if he was pleased or not. 
Place of the particle not. The negative particle not 
when used to make the predicate verb negative always follows a 
simple (synthetical) verb-form, or the first auxiliary if the verb-form 
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is compound (analytical). The auxiliary is stressed when not is en- 
clitically added to it (n’t): 


I am not tired. You must not start before ten. | did not see 
her yesterday. I don’t think so. He hasn’t come yet. We shall 
not be ready by twelve. 


The negative particle not precedes the non-finite forms of the 
verb (verbals): 


To be or not to be, that isthe question. (Shakespeare) 
This is my reason for not having done it before. Not having un- 
derstood the direction clearly, I could not find the way in the 
darkness. 1 told you not to speak about it. At last she was silent, 
not knowing what to answer. 


INDEPENDENT ELEMENTS 


To the group of independent elements, that is, words which 
have no grammatical connection with the sentence in which they 
stand, belong: a)modal-words (parenthetical! words), 
b) words of affirmation and negation (yes and no), 
c)interjections. 


Modal (Parenthetical) Words 


Modal words such as perhaps, probably, indeed, certainly, surely, 
etc., are parenthetically inserted into a sentence without forming 
part of its grammatical structure. They serve to show the attitude 
of the speaker towards the predication expressed in the sentence, 
that is, they show whether the speaker considers the predication 
certain (surely, definitely), uncertain (perhaps, maybe), 
desirable (fortunately, luckily) undesirable  (unfor- 
tunately), etc. (See “Modal [Defective] Verbs,” footnote on “Moda- 
lity,” p. 110). 

He is certainly an excellent student. Indeed J did not know 

she was there. You are undoubtedly mistaken. Luckily we did 


not miss the train. Perhaps you are right. He knows about it, 
apparently. Maybe she is ill. 


Words of Affirmation and Negation 


Yes and no are quite peculiar words. They do not refer to any 
word in the sentence but to the sentence as a whole, serving to a f- 
firm ornegative it. They may stand quite alone, replacing a 
whole sentence (sentence-words). They should be set quite apart as 
words expressing affirmation and negation: 


Did you go there?—Yes. Are you ready?—No. Have you 
ever been there?—Yes, I have. Are you tired?—No, I am not. 
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The Interjection 


1. An interjection expresses surprise, anger, pleas 
ure, or some other emotion or feeling: o (or oh), ah, hallo (hal- 
loo), ha, aha, ho, hey, hum, alas, bravo, etc. 


“Humph!” retorted Steerforth, looking at the fire. (Di c’k- 
ens.) “Oh, yes,” I replied. “I know him well.” “Ah,.Copper- 
field?” said Mr. Spenlow. “You know this gentleman, I believe?” 
(Dickens.) “Tush!” he answered, turning red. “The less 
said the better.” (Dickens.) “Ay, ay,” he answered, “you 
told me all that.” (Dickens.) “Oh, hush! hush!” I said in my 
disturbed mind, dropping my work.... (Bronté.) “Hullo! 
here’s old Mother Lock.” (Thackeray.) “You are five min- 
utes late, George, my boy. What a day, eh?” (Thackeray.) 


2. Among interjections are included imitations of sounds 
(onomatopoeic words) such as mew, cock-a-doodle-doo, swish. These 
words do not name the sounds produced by animals or things but 
imitate them: 


Bang, bang, went a couple of guns. (Dickens.) Toot-too- 
tle-too, goes the horn. 


3. Interjections usually have no grammatical connection with 
the sentences in which they stand. Hence they are classed among the 
“independent elements” of a sentence or are treated as exclamatory 
phrases. Sometimes, however, a noun is connected with an inter- 
jection by means of a preposition: Alas for my hopes! 


4. Sometimes other parts of speech and evene!1ip- 
tical sentences are used as interjections; in this case they 
lose their notional meaning and serve to express only some emotion 
or feeling: Help! Silence! Come, come! Dear me! Hear! Look! Why! 
Well! I say! All rightt!: 


Dear, dear, what changes! Come, come, Mary, let’s hope 
for the best. Why, where’s the baby? Well, I’m very glad to 
hear it. 

“Dear me,” said Traddles, opening his eyes, “I had no idea 
you were such a determined character, Copperfield.” (Dic k- 
ens.) “Now, will you have it?” he asked. (Bronté.) “There, 
there, children,” Father said soothingly. (London.) 


PART II 
SYNTAX 


Syntax is that part of grammar which treats of the rules 
according to which words are connected in the sentence, and also 
of the various types of sentences, their structure and meaning. 


THE SENTENCE 


Definition of the Sentence 


The sentence is a unit of speech which expresses a more or less 
complete thought and has a definite grammatical form and in- 
tonation. Every sentence shows the relation of the statement 
to reality from the point of view of the speaker: 


Winter came. Raging winds howled over Sakhalin. They 
rushed down not from the Pacific, as in summer, but from the 
mainland. The blizzards set up their dreary moaning over the 
island. The earth was carpeted deep with snow. 


In this extract there are five sentences. Each sentence corresponds 
to a more or less complete thought, has a definite grammatical form 
and is uttered with a certain intonation which marks the margins 
of the sentences. 


A sentence may consist of a single word or of a combination of 
words: 
Noise. People. Light. The city was awake. A summer night, 
just dark and very warm. 


Kinds of Sentences 


When forming a sentence the speaker may have different aims 
in view. Accordingly, sentences are divided into declarative, 
interrogative andimperative: 


Large drops of rain warned the travellers of the rapid approach 
of a stormy night (declarative). Has he finished his work? (inter- 
rogative). Open your books! (imperative). 


A. Declarative Sentences. A declarative sentence is used when the 
Speaker wants to communicate something 
to theperson addressed. A declarative sentence express- 
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essome statement inthe affirmative or negative 
form. In a declarative sentence the subject usually precedes 
the predicate. If the verb is transitive, the direct object immediately 
follows the verb. If the transitive verb has two objects—direct and 
indirect—the indirect object is placed before the direct: 


A delegation of Ukrainian students has visited our Institute. 
I have not seen the new film. He showed me the way. 


As has already been stated (see «Bpegenne»), this rigid word 
order is the result of the scantiness of inflected forms in Modern Eng- 
lish. 

The declarative sentence is characterized by the falling 
tone: 


The ‘book has been trans’lated into ‘English. 


° , “om cee ay, 


B. Interrogative Sentences. When using an interrogative sentence, 
the speaker wants the person addressed toexpress 
a certain thought orto confirm or negative a 
thought previously expressed by thespeaker: 


What are you translatinge—A newspaper article. Have you 
ever done that kind of work before?—Yes, I have. Do you find 
it rather difficultP—No, I don’t. 


There are the following types of interrogative sentences: ge n- 
eral questions, special questions, alterna- 
tive questions, disjunctive questions. 

1. A general question asks whether the relation be- 
tween the subject and the predicate ispositiveornegative. 
It requires the answer yes or no. A general question is uttered with 
the rising tone. 


‘Do you under’stand it now? 


Do you speak EnglishP—Yes, I do (No, | don’t). Can you 
manage to do it?—Yes, I can (No, I cannot). 

2,Aspecial question begins with aninterroga- 

tiveword (who? what? when? etc.), which shows what informa- 

tion is required. Special questions may refer to any part of the sentence: 

Who told you this? (subject).—My brother did. What are 

you reading? (object).—An English book. Where does he live? 
{adverbial modifier of place).—In N. street. 
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These questions are uttered with the falling tone. 
"What is your ‘name? 


Secs 


In English the interrogative word is always placed at the head 
of the special question. Compare with Russian where the interroga- 
tive word is often placed in the middle of the sentence: 


Bet KTo Tako? On Kya yexan? Bai rae xuBete? Bul Kyza 
NosOKWIA MOH KapaHjau? 


3. An alternative question indicates choice 
and therefore contains the conjunction or. It does not differ from a 
general question in form except that it is uttered with thefalling 
tone: 


"Will the ‘meeting ‘start at ‘five or at ‘six? 


Tre) 


Shall I do it or will you do it yourself? Are you going out or 
do you prefer to stay at home? 


4,.A disjunctive question is a very short question 
which is attached toa statement and repeatsits 
meaning. It isformed by means of repeating both the auxiliary 
and the subject of the preceding statement. If the statement is 
affirmative, the question is negative. If the statement is 
negative, the question is affirmative. The statement part 
is uttered with the falling tone, the question part with the 
rising tone 


You are ‘ready,’aren’t you? 


a a eee 


You can read this book, can’t you? He cannot do it, can he? 
She speaks French, doesn’t she? They do not take English lessons, 
do they? You don’t mind my smoking here, do you? 


Such adverbs as never, scarcely, hardly make the statement neg- 
ative: 


You have never been there, have you? She could hardly man- 
age to do it, could she? 
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Interrogative sentences are formed by means of 
inversion—p artial inversion when only the auxiliary or 
modal verb is placed before the subject, full inversion when 
the whole predicate verb precedes the subject. 

There is partial inversion in the following cases: 


a) When the predicate verb is ina compound (analytical) 
form: 
Has she come? Do you like skating? Will he join us? 


b) When the predicate comprises a modal verb (see 
“The Compound Verbal Predicate,” p. 282): 


Can she read this text? Must you do it to-day? May I come 
at seven? 


There is fu-ll inversion when the predicate verb is the 
verb fo be or fo have ina simple (synthetical) form: 


Have you much work to do? Is he at home? Is there a post 
office in your street? 
General questions: 


Are you very busy? Can you explain the rule? Have you been 
there? Do you work at a cotton mill? Did she finish her task in 
time? 


Special questions: 


Why are you so late? Where has he gone? Whom did you 
see there? When do your lessons begin? 


These is no inversion in special questions in which the 
interrogative word is the subject or serves as an attri- 
bute tothe subject: 


Who speaks English here? (subject). Whose book is on the 
table? (attribute to the subject). What is lying on the table? 
(subject). Which book is yours? (attribute to the subject). 


The answer to those questions is constructed as follows: 

Who is speaking in the corridor2—Henry is. Which tram goes 
to the Institute2-—That one (or No. 5) does. Who can do it?—Peter 
can. Who broke the glass?—I did. 

Alternative questions: 

Is she in town or has she gone to the country? Have you al- 
teady done your work or will you do it to-morrow? 
Disjunctive questions: 


You have written your exercise, haven’t you? She will not 
come to-day, will she? 
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C. Imperative Sentences. The purpose of an imperative sentence 
is to induce the person addressed to fulfil 
a certain action. This may be done in the form of a 
command or a request. Imperative sentences have the 
verb in the imperative mood. With reference to the first 
and third persons the imperative mood equivalent is used. Im- 
perative sentences are uttered with the falling tone: 


‘Tell him to ‘come at ‘once! 


_— NAN 


Strengthen the front of struggle for peace, against war! Come 
here! Open your books, please! Let us begin our lesson. Let him 
close the door. 


In lively speech an imperative sentence may contain no verb 
but only a noun, an adverb, a prepositional phrase, etc.: 


Forward to new victories! All aboard! The salt, please! 
D. Exclamatory Sentences. 


1. Any of the above defined kinds of sentences (declarative, 
interrogative, imperative) may become emotional expressing joy, 
grief, astonishment, etc., and thus turn into an exclamatory 
sentence; this transition will be marked only by intonation. 

Compare the following: 


‘Mother, ‘aunt has ’come. 


Nef 


‘Mother, ’ aunt has ‘come! 


ce eee) 


‘Have you ‘ever ‘seen such a ‘thing? 


ne 
ema 
omens 
* mate 
ce 
ee 


‘Have you ‘ever ‘seen such a ‘thing! 


Rio Te rs 
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/ 
‘Open the ‘door, please. 


™“- 
‘Open the ‘door im’mediately! 


“\e. 


2. Sometimes exclamatory sentences have a special structure; 
they begin with an exclamatory word (what, how). The 
word which is emphasized by the speaker is placed after the exclam- 
atory word (except when the emphasized word is the predicate of the 
sentence, which remains in its usual place after the subject: How she 
sings!). In exclamatory sentences there is no inversion. The 
exclamatory Aow (an adverb) emphasizes a verb, an adjec- 
tiveor an adverb; what (a pronoun) is used with reference 
to a noun: 

How cold it is getting! How well he writes! What a bright 
boy he is! What mistakes you make! How trying the weather 


is! What a delightful evening we have had! How deep the snow 
lies in the fields! 


Not e.—Occasionally exclamatory sentences have an inverted word order: 
How precise and thorough are her observations! 


3. Exclamatory sentences are sometimes one-member sen- 
tences; they are marked only by intonation: 
"What a ‘cold ‘day! 


\ 


Happy childhood! Special edition! A nice thing to do! 


Negative Constructions 
1. All the kinds of sentences’ mentioned above may be used in 
the affirmative or negative form: 
I speak English. I do not speak Italian. Open your book! 
Don’t open the door! Do you hear me? Don’t you hear the noise? 
2. Negative constructions are formed as follows: 


a) li the predicate verb is in a compound (analytical) 


form, the negative particle not is placed after the first 
auxiliary: 
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I have not spoken to her. He will not come to-morrow. She 
does not know the rule. I did mot see him there. The book will 
not be published this month. The article has not been translated 
yet. 


b) If the predicate is acompound modal (verbal or 
nominal) predicate, the particle not is put after the 
modal verb: 


You must not touch these instruments. You must not be late. 
She ought not to have done it. He may not be ready by seven 
o'clock. I could not finish my translation last night. 


c) If the predicate verb is the verb fo be ina simp |e (synthet- 
ical) f or m, the negative particle mofis put after the pred- 
icate verb: 


She is not quite ready. I was not at home at that time. My 
family is not in the country. 


d) If the predicate is the verb to have, the sentence is made nega- 
tive either 1) by placing the particle not after the verb fo Aave; in 
this case the direct object which follows the verb fo have is preceded 
by a pronoun: any, much, my, your, this, etc., or 2) by placing the 
negative pronoun no before the direct object; if the, object is omitted, 
none, is used instead of no: 


1) I haven’t any books on that subject. I haven’t much 
spare time. Haven’t you my books? 


2) I have no lessons to-day. She has no mistakes in her exer- 
cise. She has none. 


Not is used when the object is preceded by a numeral: 
You haven’t four mistakes, but only two. 
The negative particle not is also used in a short answer: 


Have you any money about you?—No, I haven’t. Have you 
any ink?—No, I haven’t any ink. No, I haven’t any. (No, I have 
no ink. No, I have none.) 

Note.—The sentence is made negative in the same two ways with the 
construction there is: 


a) There aren’t any books on chemistry in this library. There isn’t much 
time to spare. Wasn’t there a concert last night? 


b) There is no time to lose. There were no misprints in the book. 


To confirm a negative meaning implied in a question, the nega- 
tive no is always used: 


You have not seen him for a whole year?—No, | have not. 
(Compare with the Russian: JJa, He Bugen.) 
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3. Negativeinterrogative sentences may be used 
to express surprise and they correspond to the Russian sentences 
constructed with such interrogative words as HeyxenH?, pasBe?, etc. 


He couldn’t prepare his exercises.—Couldn’t he? She has 
not yet come home.—Hasn’t she? Why did you apply for help? 
—Couldn’t you do it yourself? 

Such sentences are rendered in Russian as follows: 

Ou He cmor npuroToBuTb ynpaxHeHua. — Hey2xenu oH He cMor 
9TO CenaTb? Ona ele He puta Jomo. — Passe ona ee He 
mpumma? Tovemy Bet o6paTumucb 3a MomoulpIo?—HeyxenH (pase) 
Bbl He MOPIH 3TO CfelaTb caMH? 


‘4.Negative-imperative sentences have the auxiliary 
to do even when the predicate contains the verb fo be which in declara- 
tive and interrogative sentences does not need this auxiliary: 


Don’t be late! Don’t be so noisy! 
5. In English two negatives in the same construction are not 
used as in Russian: 
He does not come so early, or: He never comes so early. 
Compare with the Russian: 
Ou HuKora He MpHXOAUT Tak paHo. 


Types of Sentences 


Two-Member Sentences and One-Member Sentences 


{. Sentences are divided into two main types: two-member 
(aBycocTaBuble) sentences and one-member _ sentences (ofHo- 
cOCTaBHble). 

2. The usual type of sentence is the t wo-mem ber sentence, 
which comprises a subject and a predicate: 

Our friendship was forged inthe fire of war. The street noises 
died down at last. 

3. A one-member sentence does not comprise a subject 


and predicate but consists only of one member, which may 
be either a) the subject or b) the predicate. 


a) Morning, cold and grey. An English grammar for foreign 
students. A summer night, just dark and very warm. Wind. Dusk. 
November rain, darkness, wind and dirt. Little stations, decked 
with beds of flowers, smelling warm in the sunshine. 


b) Sit down! Thank you. 
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Unextended and Extended Sentences 


1. The subject andthe predicate are the princi- 
pal parts of the sentence; they may form a sentence without 
the addition of any other parts of the sentence: 


The sea was stormy. The sun rose. 


All the other parts of the sentence (object, attribute, 
adverbial modifier) are called the secondary 
part of the sentence. 


2. A sentence which comprises only a subject and a predicate 
is called an unextended sentence: 


The children have come. She is a schoolgirl. We are ready. 
It is snowing. 


3. A sentence which besides the subject and the predicate comprises 
some secondary parts is called an extended sentence: 


Dark (attribute) forests (subject) of pine-trees (attribute) 
grew (predicate) on the slope (adv. modifier) of the hill (attri- 
bute). The wind (subject) drove (predicate) the snow (object) 
over the hills (adv. modifier). 


4. The subject and the predicate with all the secondary parts 
of the sentence which modify them constitute the group of 
the subject and the group of the predicate: 


The little girl (the group of the subject) was carrying a basket 
full of berries (the group of the predicate). 


5. The secondary parts of the sentence may have their own modi- 
fiers and accordingly form the group of the object, the group of the 
attribute, and the group of the adverbial modifier: 


She brought me a bunch of flowers (the group of the object). 
We saw a little cottage with bright-coloured shutters (the group 
of the attribute). They walked along a narrow path winding among 
flowering bushes (the group of the adverbial modifier). 


Simple, Compound and Complex Sentences 


1. Sentences may also be divided into simple, com- 
pound, and complex. 


a) A simple sentence is a separate two-member or one-member 
sentence or a part of a compound sentence. (The parts of a complex 
sentence are called clauses.): 


I went out for a walk. It was a fine day. By carrying out the 
plan for the transformation of nature our people are making a 
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fresh contribution to world civilization. Following the example 
of the Soviet people, in all countries people of good will are actively 
joining the fight for peace. A fine day, bright and sunny. 


b) A compound sentence consists of two or 
more coordinated simple sentences: 


They were flying over the outskirts of a wood and ahead of 
them was a high hill. The waves still rolled over the deck, but 
their fury was spent. 


c) A complex sentence consists of a principal 
clause and one or more subordinate clauses: 


He was one of the men who never take unnecessary risks, 
who possess ardent and untamable hearts. The air grew colder 
as day came nearer. I want to know when it all happened. 


Means of Connecting Words in the Sentence 


The English language uses the following grammatical means 
of connecting the words in the sentence: 


1. Inflexion. Words may be connected by means of their 
forms (inflexion). Although the English language has few 
inflexions, it widely uses them to express the relations between the 
words in the sentence: 


I am reading this book. The predicate verb am reading shows in 
its form its connection with the subject /—both subject and verb are 
in the first person singular. The pronoun this shows by its form that 
it is connected with the noun book—both head-noun and attribute 
are in the singular. 


We saw them yesterday. The form of the objective case of the 
pronoun them indicates its connection as object with the predicate 
verb saw. 


2.Form-words. Form-words (prepositions and con 
junctions) are another important device for connecting the 
words in the sentence. Modern English widely employs prepositions 
to indicate the various relations of nouns (or pronouns) to the other 
words in the sentence: 


I am pleased with his work. She looked at them. He cut the 
bread with a knife. She drank a cup of tea. The night was dark 
and starlit. She came but did not stay long. 


3. Word order. When the English language began to lose its 
inflexions, word order became an important means of indicating 
the relations of words in the sentence. As words were no longer connect- 
ed by inflexions, they had to occupy fixed positions in the sentence 
to show their syntactical connections. Hence the traditional rigid 
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word order of the Modern English sentence: sub ject—verb- 
predicate—ob ject. 

The whole meaning of a sentence often depends on the order of its 
words. Thus, if in the sentence The hunter killed a bear we reverse 
the word order A bear killed the hunter, the meaning is radically changed 
and Aunter is turned from the subject into the object of the sentence. 


4. Intonation. Intonation plays a very important role in 
the structure of the sentence. We may take all the necessary words 
in their corresponding forms and put them in their proper places but 
as long as they are not united by a proper intonation, the thought 
remains incomplete. Thus, intonation is an indispensable element 
of the sentence. 


5. Coordination and subordination. When two 
words are connected syntactically, their relation may be one either 
of co-ordination or of subordination. 


a) In co-ordination both words are equal in rank, one 
word is not dependent on the other: 


Both he and his sister were present. The day was warm and 
sunny. 


Co-ordination is shown either by form-words (co-ordina- 
tive conjunctions) or by word order and intonation 
(asyndetical co-ordination): 


He came but did not stay long. Men, women, children were 
standing on the beach. 


b) In subordination the relation between the words 
is not equal, one word (adjunct-word) is subordinated to the other 
(head-word). The subordination of an adjunct-word to its head-word 
takes the form of agreement, government and ad- 
joinment. 


By agreement we mean the repetition of the inflexion of 
the head-word in its adjunct-word: this book (noun in the singular— 
pronoun in the singular); these books (noun in the plural—pronoun 
in the plural). J am a teacher (pronoun first person singular—verb 
first person singular). Because of the scantiness of inflexions, Modern 
English has preserved but few traces of agreement, but where inflex- 
ions have still survived, agreement is as strictly observed in English 
as it is in synthetical languages. 


We find agreement 1) between the verb-predicate and 
the su b ject: J am ready, You are ready; 2) betweenhead-noun 
and attribute. But as adjectives in English have no forms of 
number, gender or case, agreement between head-noun and attribute 
is found only with the demonstrative pronouns this and that which 
agree in number with the head-noun: this book—these books, that 
room—those rooms. 
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Government is such a mode of connecting words when 
a word assumes a certain grammatical form through being associated 
with another word. 

The meaning and not the form of the head-word requires the 
adjunct-word to assume a certain form: J see him. I want to see 
him. I intend seeing him (in all these sentences the verb to see 
independently of its form requires its direct object to be in the 
objective case). 

We find government 1) between object and verb: I helped 
them. She opened the door; 2) between head-noun and 
attributive adjunct noun: The boy’s father, the 
student’s answer. 

As the English language has very few cases (common and pos- 
sessive in the noun; nominative and objective in the personal pro- 
noun) the object of any verb is in the common case when it is a 
noun and in the objective case whenitisa personal 
pronoun. Compare with the Russian when the various relations 
of objects to the governing verbs are indicated by special case- 
forms: 


Sl KocHysiacb 3TOrO Bonpoca. 
Sl yaqusa STOT Bompoc. 
Sl 3anau1acb 3TUM BOMpOcom. 


In English in the corresponding sentences the noun question is 
in the common case: 


I touched upon that question. 
I settled that question. 
I took up that question. 


The same with personal pronouns: 


SI Buy ee. 
SJ tlomorato eli. 


In English there is again no choice of form—the pronoun her 
is in the objective case: 


I see her. 
I help her. 


Owing to this absence of choice, the role of formal government is 
practically reduced to nought and the English language widely uses 
another device for indicating the various relations of objects to the 
governing verbs—it has recoursetoprepositions. Preposi- 
tional government plays a very important role in 
English: 

I rely on the student (on him). 
I looked at the student (at him). 
I wait for the student (for him). 
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Adjoinment. By adjoinment we understand such a way of 
connecting words when they are joined to one another without 
any special forms. Owing to the scantiness of inflex- 
ions, adjoinment is the usual mode of connecting words in the 
English sentence; not only adverbs are adjoined to the verb, but 
adjectives and pronouns as well (when used as attributes) are 
merely adjoined to their head-nouns (a small room—small rooms; 
my room—my rooms). The same with participles used as attri- 
butes: 


The child playing in the garden is my neighbour’s son. 
The children playing in the garden are my neighbour’s sons. 


THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 


STRUCTURE OF THE SENTENCE 


Principal Parts of the Sentence 


THE SUBJECT 


1. The subject of the sentence denotes the thing that 
we speak about. 

Owing to the scantiness of inflexions for person and number in 
the verb, the subject is, as a rule, expressed in the English language. 


Shall you come to see me to-morrow?—Yes, I shall. 


Compare with corresponding sentences in Russian where the 
subject is often omitted: 


[pugere Ko muHe 3aptpa? — Jia, npuay. 


Occasionally the subject may also be omitted in colloquial En- 
glish: 


“Pleasant youth, young Lennan; hope he won’t bore us out 
there.” (Galsworthy.) (The subject J is omitted here.) 


The subject may be expressed by: 
a) A noun in the common case: 
The sky was cloudless. The children have gone to school. 
b) A pronoun (in the nominative or common case): 
He is ready. Everybody wanted to stay. 
c) A numeral: 


Ten were present. The second is mine. 
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d) A substantivized adjective or parti- 
ciple: 


; The old and the young, all united in defending our country 
against the enemy. The wounded were carried to the field ambu- 
lance. 


e) An infinitive: 

To descend was extremely difficult. To swim is pleasant. 
f) A gerund: 

Flying is a glorious sensation. Walking is a healthy exercise. 
g)Any other word when itis substantivized: 


And is a conjunction. A is the first letter of the English al- 
phabet. 


h) A whole group of words (Hepa3nmoxKuMoe cHHTakcH- 
yeckoe cjOoBocoueTaHue): 


Twice two is four. How to do this is a difficult question. 


Here also belong such cases when a noun is connected with 
another noun by means of the preposition with which indicates 
that the predicate refers to both nouns jointly: 


A young woman with two children is coming up the’street. 
The house with its gardens occupies a whole block. 


We may also consider that the subject is expressed by a whole 
group of words when a noun (usually of number, quantity or weight) 
is joined to another noun by means of the preposition of: 


A number of books have been published this year. A lot of 
people were present. A quarter of an hour has passed. A score 
of eggs were put in the basket. 


Also with pronouns: 


Seme of the students (or some of them) were present at the 
conference. Many of them were.ready to help us. None of you 
is at fault. 


Compare with the Russian: 


Heckoubko yesoBek CHJe0 3a crojiomM. OHH M3 BCaJHHKOB 
pasmaxuBal wankol. [ath cryyeHToB nolan BOHOnMoTeKy. Hu 
OHH H3 Bac He BHHOBAT. 


2,.A complex subject. The subject of a sentence may 
be expressed by an infinitival, gerundial or parti- 
cipial complex. The infinitival or gerundial complex is 
often introduced by the anticipatory it: 
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He is expected to arrive in Moscow to-morrow. For me to 
bear this is rather hard. It is necessary for us to go there to-day. 
It is very kind of you to help me. Your having missed the train 
is no excuse. It was quite unexpected his asking us that question. 
He was seen entering the house. 


Personal and Impersonal Sentences 


1. Depending on the character of the subject, sentences are clas- 
sified into personal and impersonal. 


A personal sentence contains a subject which 
denotes a certain person or thing or some abstract 


notion: 


Fleets of trucks and carts filled with golden grain are streaming 
gaily under scarlet banners to the elevators. A strong wind blew 
from the sea. To do this. work requires concentration. Preparations 
for the spring season began at the fishery. 

Peggotty and I were sitting one night by the parlour fire, 
alone. (Dickens). 


Personal sentences are divided into: 


a) definitepersonal (onpegenenuo-nnunpie) and b)in 
definitepersonal (neonpegzenenHo-nnuuble). 


2. The subject of a definite personal sentence 
is a oun or_a nounequivalent which names some 
delini person or thing, some process or ab- 
stract ne tioT 


Little Emily looked at me, and laughed and nodded: “Yes.” 
(Dickens.) He lingered for a while on deck and then went 
below. Crossing the river was difficult. 


3. An indefinite personal sentence contains 
a subject of vague or general meaning: 


an indefinite group of people: 

They say we shall have a warm spring this year. 
any person, people in general: 

One must do one’s duty. 


The indefinite subject is expressed in English by the following 
* pronouns: 
a) they—meaning an indefinite group of people: 

They say the conference will be put off for a month. They 
say the concert was a great success. 


In corresponding Russian sentences the subject is not ex- 
pressed: 
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Tosopst, yro Kontpepenuun OyzeT oTAoxmeHa Ha Mecay. Toso- 
PAT, 4TO KOHUepT HMel G6ombIoH ycnex. 


b) we, you, one—meaning any person, people in general: 


We must not allow children always to do what they please. 
If you stand with your back to the source of the river, the right 
bank will be to your right. One is always pleased to meet old 
friends. The heat of midday lay heavy on the land, but in this 
wooded country-side one might always be certain of shade. 


Compare with corresponding Russian sentences: 


Met He JOJDKHbI paspelliaTb JeTAM... 
Ec Bbl cTraHere cnHHoilt... 
Beerga 6plpaeliib pag BCTpeTHTb Craporo Apyra. 


In some cases the passive form is used when the subject 
of the action (cy6nexr AelictBua) is indefinite: 


Children must not be allowed always to do what they please. 


4. An impersonal sentence is a sentence whose 
predicate doesnotrefer to any personor thing. 


In English the pronoun it is used as subject in impersonal sen- 
tences, but this it is practically meaningless, it does not indicate any 
person or thing and is a purely grammatical formal subject. In the 
sentence [¢ is raining we do not associate the process of raining with 
any actual agent, we think of it as going on by itself, as a spontaneous 
process (ctuxuiinpti npouecc). Verbs like to rain, to snow had orig- 
inally no subject. But in the course of time the pronoun it was intro- 
duced as subject to make these sentences comply with the usual type 
of sentence in English. 


The corresponding impersonal Russian constructions have no 
subject whatsoever: 


It is early — Pano. It was very warm— Bolo ouenb Temio. 
It is drizzling — Mopocur. It is far to the railway station — Ho 
CTaHUMH AaseKo. 


The impersonal it is used in sentences denoting: 
a) Natural phenomena: 


It is raining. It was autumn. It was a bright, sunny day. 

By this time it was getting dark and snowing pretty heavily. 

It froze straight on for two months. It was a chilly day in early 
spring. What a cold winter it was! 

Sometimes an impersonal construction is used side by side with 
the construction there is: 

It was raining fast—There was a heavy rain. It dewed heavily 
last night—There was a heavy dew last night. 
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Some impersonal sentences in English have no corresponding im- 
personal sentences in Russian. 
Compare the following: 


It was early spring—Bpi1a paHHas BecHa. 

It was a warm summer evening — Bai Tensii neTHHM Bevep. 
(These Russian sentences have a personal subject.) 
b) Time: 


It is rather late. It was about seven o’clock. It was five o’clock 
of a cold winter afternoon. It was early when we left home. 
ce) Distance: 


It is only three miles to the railway station. It is a long way 
to the sea. 


d) State of things in general: 
It is all over with the poor child. It was very painful, wasn’t it? 


N ote.—In sentences denoting a state of things in general 
we often find the plurals: things, matters and occasionally affairs which are no 
more definite than the impersonal if: 


Things went on smoothly. How stand matters between you and your brother? 


Sentences with the Anticipatory Jt 


When the subject of a sentence is an infinitive, or a gerund (often 
forming complexes) or a whole clause, it is placed after the predicate 
and the sentence begins with the pronoun it which is called an ant i- 
cipatory it. 


| It | is difficult | to translate this article. | 

a a as 

| It | is no use | going there so early. | 
| | 

| It | is strange | that he did not come at all. | 


| | 


It is a great joy to live in the land of Socialism. It is likely 
that he will come. It was difficult to cross that wild stream. It 
was quite unexpected his coming so early. 
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Into Russian those sentences afe translated as follows: 


TpyaHo nepesectu sty cTaTbio. He3auem ugra Tyqa Tak paHo. 
Occasionally the pronoun aro is introduced: 


Sto MpocTO HeBO3MOxKHO TepepecTH Takylo cTaTbIO B OJHH 
JeHb. - 


A sentence with the anticipatory if may often have emphatic 
force serving to stress any part of the sentence: 


It was she whom I saw yesterday (object emphasized: I saw 
her yesterday). It was yesterday that I saw her (adverbial modifier 
of time emphasized: I saw her yesterday). It is oranges that I like 
best (object emphasized: I like oranges best). It was two years 
ago that we first met (adverbial modifier of time emphasized: 
We met two years ago). It was he who showed me the way (subject 
emphasized: He showed me the way). Working people the world 
over will never forget that it was the Soviet Union,and its valiant 
army that was the decisive factor in the defeat of hitlerism. 


Sentences with the Demonstrative /¢ 


The pronoun it hasa demonstrative force when it is 
used to point out a person or thing expressed in the sentence by a 
predicative noun: 


Who is it? It is the postman. In the darkness I] knocked my 
head against something: it was an iron bar. 


Compare with the Russian where the demonstrative pronoun sTo 
is used in similar constructions: 


Kro 3To? 3To mucbMOHOCceL. 


The Various Uses of the Pronoun J¢ as Subject 
(Review) 


Summarizing the different uses of the pronoun if as subject, 
we see that it may be used: 


1. In its ordinary meaning of a personal pronoun 
serving to replace a noun of neuter gender: 


Where is the entrance? It is here. | heard his name men- 
tioned. It struck me as familiar. 


2. As a formal subject in impersonal sentences: 


It was snowing heavily. It was a lovely spring morning. It 
was midnight when we saw the lights of the city in the distance. 
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3. With the function of ananticipatory it: 


It is necessary to translate the whole article. It is high time 
he gave an answer. 


4. With the meaning of a demonstrative it: 


Who came to see you yesterday? It was an old friend of mine. 
It was a very good translation. It is not my book. 


The Construction There is 


its local meaning, which is shown by the possibility of combining it 
in thie sertence with the adverbs of place here and there: There is 
a book there. 

Sentences with the introductory there may serve to assert or deny 
the existence of something. In sentences with the introductory 
there the predicate verb is usually the verb fo be; occasionally some 
other verbs are found, such as fo live, to occur, to come, etc., which, 
similarly to the verb fo be, indicate to exist or have the meaning of 
to come into existence: 


There is a book on the table (there—an introductory parti- 
cle; is—a simple predicate; a book—the subject; on the table— 
an adverbial modifier of place). There was a violent storm last 
night. There are some mistakes in her dictation. There came a 
knock at the door. There lived an old man in that house. There 
have occurred many great changes since we met last. 


N ot e.—Negative constructions are formed as follows: 
a) There are not any mistakes in your dictation (There aren’t any mistakes...). 
b) There are no mistakes in your dictation. 


Notice the following expression: There isn’t a single mistake 
in your dictation. 


THE PREDICATE 


The predicate is the backbone of the sentence; it serves to assert 
something about the subject denoting either an action per- 
formed or undergone by the subject or the state in 
which the subject is. 

All predicates fall under two main divisions: si mple (ver- 
bal) and compound (nominal or verbal). 
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The Simple Verbal Predicate 


The simple verbal predicate which denotes an 
activity performed(orsuffered) by the object is 
expressed by a finite verb (in a simple or compound form): 

She reads well. I have been working since the morning. 

The moon was shining brightly. They lit a fire on the edge of 

a wood. Right here in the field repairs were being made. In our 

country the toilersof all nationalities have set examples of labour 

heroism. 


The Compound Nominal Predicate 


The compound nominal predicate denotes a 
certain state or quality of the subject, it is a qualifying predicate: 


He is a student. She is young. 


The compound nominal predicate consists of a predicative 
anda link-verb. The significant part of the compound predi- 
cate is the predicative expressed by a noun (or a noun equivalent) 
or by an adjective. The predicative serves to characterize the subject. 
The link-verb has no independent meaning, its function is to connect 
the subject with the predicative and to express all the grammatical 
categories of the finite verb, that is: person, number, mood, aspect, 
tense and voice. : : 

When a verb is used as a link-verb, it loses its primary lexical 
meaning and acquires the abstract meaning of being in a cer- 
tain state (He is a student), of passing into a new 
state (He became a teacher) or of remaining in acer- 
tain state (He remained silent). Accordingly, there are three 
kinds of compound nominal predicates: compound nominal predicates 
of being, becoming, and remaining. 

Sometimes the link-verb has modal force, it shows the atti- 
tude of the speaker to the predication: 

You seem tired (=it seems to me that you are tired). When 
he saw me, he appeared surprised (=it seemed to me that he was 
surprised). 

In this case we speak of a fourth type of the compound 
predicate—the compound nominal predicate of see ming or ap- 
pearing. 

The most typical link-verb is the verb fo be which is practically 
devoid of meaning and only serves to connect the predicative with the 
subject. All the other link-verbs are not entirely devoid ef meaning. 

Compare the following: 


The milk was sour. He was pale. 
The milk turned sour. He looked pale. 
The milk tasted sour. He became pale. 


He remained pale. 
He seemed pale. 
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In Russian the link-verb 6niTb is not used as a rule in the pres- 
ent, the predicative being connected with the subject by a zero- 
link (Hyaepaa cBa3Ka): On cTyqeHT. Ona mouoga. 


a) The compound nominal predicate of being. The most typical 
link-verb of that type is the verb fo be, but there are also some other 
verbs of this kind, such as: fo feel, to look, to smell, to taste, etc.: 


The day was sunny. It was a soft spring night. She looked 
happy. The rain felt wet against our faces. Her voice sounded 
calm. The sap (cox) of the maple (Ba3) tasted sweet. The lamp 
burnt dim. His little face looked quite anxious. 


b) The compound nominal predicate of be coming. The verb 
to become is the most typical link-verb of this kind. Some other verbs 
are also used as link-verbs of becoming, such as: to grow, to get, to turn: 


He became a teacher. The leaves turned gold and red. It is 
getting cold. Steadily the days grew shorter, the nights longer. 
It got broad daylight when we arrived. The cold is becoming 
intense. 7 


c) The compound nominal predicate of re maining. The most 
typical link-verb of this kind is the verb to remain. Some other 
verbs also serve as link-verbs of remaining: fo continue, to keep, 
to stay: 


She remained silent. The weather continues fine. He kept 
quiet. She stayed motionless. The temperature continued very low. 


d) The compound nominal predicate of seeming or ap- 
pearing: 


The patient seems better now. She appeared displeased. Your 
sight appears normal. The task seemed very easy. The hour seemed 
long. 


The Predicative 


The predicative is expressed by: 

a) A noun in the common case: 
They are great friends. He is a flyer. 

b) A pronoun: 


It is I (in spoken English often /¢ is me). The sky above our 
native land was, is and will be ours! 


c) A noun or a pronoun with a preposition: 
The lesson is at an end. They are of one age. 

d) A numeral: 
We are seven. | was the first. 
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e) An adjective ora participle: 


The night was cold. He looks healthy. A book is missing. 
{f am much annoyed. 


fh) An infinitive: 
To decide is to act. Our intention is to help you. 
g) A gerund: 


Our aim is mastering grammar. Seeing is believing. 
h) An adverb: 


Our lesson is over. Our time is up. He is off. 


An adverb used as a predicative loses its adverbial meaning and 
begins to indicate state. 


Compare: 


She speaks English so-so (an adverbial modifier of manner). 
How are you? — I am so-so (a predicative). 


Note.—The pronouns it, which, that and such and the adverb so are used 
to replace a preceding predicative: 


I am very busy.—So am I. She is very tired and looks it (so). He is honest 
and you will always find him so (such). She is shy, but it is a peculiarity of hers 
that she never loaks it and yet is intensely so. 


i)A complex predicative. Sometimes the predicative 
is expressed by an infinitival or gerundial complex: 


The most important thing is for us to reach the place of desti- 
nation before daybreak. The greatest trouble was our not know- 
ing all the details. 


The Double Predicate 


In the sentence The moon rose red we have on the one hand a verbal 
predicate expressed by the verb rose—a verb of full meaning which 
denotes a certain process performed by the subject; on the other hand 
we have the adjective red which qualifies the subject in the same way 
as a predicative qualifies the subject in a nominal predicate: The 
moon was red, 

Thus in the sentence The moon rose red we have a special type of 
predicate which presentsacrossing of two predicates 
—a verbal predicate and a nominal predicate: The moon 
rose red=The moon was red when it rose. 

Such a predicate may be called the double predicate. 

The verb rose performs here the role of a link-verb connecting 
the subject moon with the predicative red. 

Thus we see that the function of connecting the subject with the 
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predicative may be performed not only by a verb which has lost its 
lexical meaning but also by a verb of full meaning. 

But performing the function of a link-verb, a verb of full mean- 
ing may easily undergo a weakening of its lexical meaning and may 
eventually become a mere link-verb. This weakening of meaning takes 
place when our attention is concentrated on the predicative which 
puts the verb, so to say, in the shade. 

There are different gradations in the weakening of lexical mean- 
ing which verbs undergo when used as link-verbs. 

In some cases the verb has its full lexical meaning and our atten- 
tion is equally divided between the verb and the predicative. In such 
a case we havea double predicate: She went away quite a child; she 
returned a grown-up woman. In other cases the verb weakens its 
meaning and we have an intermediate instance between a double and 
nominal predicate: In that part of Africa the natives go naked all the 
year round (we do not mean to say that the natives permanently 
move about; and yet it is not by chance that the verb go is used here. 
Compare with the Russian: Sl cuzen oma neni yeub.—We do not 
say: A mexan oma or A croam yoma, we take the action which is 
most characteristic in a given situation). 

And finally there are cases where the verb is a mere link-verb, en- 
tirely devoid of its primary meaning; in such cases, we have a com- 
pound nominal predicate: At this idea he went mad (=he became mad). 

Here are some more examples of double predicates: 


She stood pale before me. The bird fell dead to the ground. 
The town rose sudden and black through the falling snow. The 
morning broke cold and grey. He returned quite a different man. 
He entered excited and eager to tell them about it. The falling 
leaves were lying thick and wet upon the path. 


In that type of predicate the predicative is often introduced by 
as, which is the typical particle of predicatives: 


I went as cabin boy on board a trader. She works as a secretary. 


In Modern English there is a strong tendency towards the develop- 
ment of double predicates. 

Compare the modification of a simple (verbal) predicate by means 
of an adverb (adverbial modifier) with the association of a link-verb 
with an adjective-predicative: 


The moon shone brightly. The moon shone bright and cold. 
The sun rose slowly above the mountains. The sun rose hot and 
unclouded, 


But there are also cases where both interpretations are possible: 


The moon hung low in the sky (low is either an adverb in the 
function of an adverbial modifier of place or an adjective in the 
function of a predicative). 
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The Verbal Predicate Expressed by a Group- Verb 


The verbal predicate may be expressed by a phraseological unit 
(bpazeoormyeckaa equHula) consisting of a verb with a vague meaning 
and a noun which usually expresses an action: We had a walk. In this 
combination both elements (finite verb and noun) are so closely con- 
nected as to form one sense-unit and may be regarded as anintran- 
sitive group-verb. Very often the same meaning may be 
conveyed by a simple verb (fo have a smoke—to smoke; to take place— 
to happen, to occur; to pay a visit—to visit): 


We had a walk after breakfast. She takes care of the younger 
children. We lost sight of the land in the dense fog. We took 
interest in the little fellow. The boys had a swim. | gave a start. 
We all took part in the discussion. Shall I take your hat and coat 
and give them a good dry in the kitchen? 


The Compound Verbal Predicate 


The verbal predicate which is usually a simple predicate may 
sometimes also be compound in its structure. The compound 
verbal predicate is expressed by two verbs: one verb in the 
finite form, the other in the form of an infinitive or gerund. The signif- 
icant part of the predicate is the infinitive or gerund, which denotes 
the action performed by the subject; the finite verb, besides expressing 
person, number, aspect, etc., adds also a supplementary 
notion of duty, obligation, possibility, per- 
mission (a modal verb or a modal equivalent), or serves to indicate 
the beginning, the duration, the end or the repe- 
tition of an action (the verbs fo begin, to continue, to go on, to stop, 
etc.). A compound verbal predicate which consists of a modal verb 
followed by an infinitive isa modal compound verbal 
predicate; the modal verb shows that the speaker considers the 
action denoted by the infinitive as possible, doubtful, 
advisable, etc. A compound verbal predicate which consists of 
a finite verb indicating the beginning, duration, end or repetition of 
an action followed by an infinitive or gerund is an aspective 
compound verbal predicate: 


I can do it myself (ability). You may open the window (per- 
mission). I have to go there (obligation). He may come (possibil- 
ity). She went on writing her exercise. She began to transcribe 
her shorthand notes on the typewriter. He stopped reading. Our 
guns continued firing. We used to nod to one another when we met 
in the street. Sometimes he would lean out of the window to watch 
the children play in the street. She keeps interrupting me to talk 
over her impressions of this morning. 
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The Modal or Aspective Compound Nominal Predicate 


There are also cases of modal or aspective com- 
pound nominal predicates: 


We must be ready by four o’clock. You ought to be more 
attentive. It began to get dark. 


PLACE OF SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


In inflected languages, such as the Russian, case inflexions serve 
to indicate the various syntactical functions of nouns in the sentence. 
Thus the nominative case is the case of the subject, the accusative 
case is the case of the direct object, etc. The English language has 
lost almost all case inflexions, and the form of the common case of the 
noun no longer discriminates its syntactical function. As a result 
of the disappearance of case forms, Modern English has developed a 
rather fixed and rigid word order to indicate the various 
syntactical functions of words in the sentence. In a declarative sen- 
tence the subject precedes the predicate verb: 


He left last night. The moon was shining brightly over the 
calm sea. He sat down upon the grassy bank. 


Inversion 


1. Sometimes the usual order of the subject and the predicate 
verb is changed: the predicate verb is placed before the subject. Such 
word order is called inversion fin’va:{n}. 

When inversion takes place, either the whole predicate verb is 
put before the subject (full inversion) or only the auxiliary 
or modal verb (partial inversion): 


Full inversion: 


In rushed the children. Through the open window came the 
sounds of a plane. 
Partial inversion: 

No sooner had we reached home than it began pouring. Have 
you ever visited that place? 


There are two cases of inversion: 

a) Inversion may be required by the grammatical struc 
ture of a given type of sentence. Thus, in interrogative sentences 
the finite verb must, as a rule, precede the subject: 


Is he at home? Has she come? 


The same word order is obligatory for a subordinate clause of 
unreal condition when the conjunction if is omitted: 


Had I time, | should gladly go. Were he not so busy, he would 
help us. 
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b) Inversion may be the result of e m p h asi s. When some word 
in the sentence is put in a prominent position to make it emphatic, 
the structure of the sentence may require an inverted order of subject 
and predicate verb: 


Never has she sung so beautifully. Out rushed the children. 


2. An inverted order of subject and predicate verb takes place in 
the following instances: 


a) In questions, except when an interrogative word (who, 
whose, which, what, how many, etc). is the subject of the sentence or 
modifies the subject (special questions): 


Has the factory started operation? How did you manage to 
do it? 


But: Who speaks English here> How many of you are going to 
start to-morrow? Whose book is this? 


Note.—There is generally no inversion in indirect questions: 


He asked me whether I should come or not. She asked what kind of work 
it was and how it was carried out. 


b) In sentences expressing wish or concession: 


Long live our beloved Soviet Country! (Wish.) So be it. (Con- 
cession.) 


c) Inthe imperative mood if there is a subject expressed 
by a pronoun in set p hrases—survivals of the old word order: 


Mind you what I say. Don’t you forget. 


d) In conditional clauses if the conjunction is 
omitted, but only when the predicate contains an auxiliary or 
modal verb, or when the verbs fo be and to have are used as predicates: 


Should my friend call, kindly tell him to wait for me. Were 
I not so busy, I should gladly accompany you. Had I seen the car 
approaching, | should have warned her. Had I more time, I 
should go with you. Were she here, she would help us. 


e) When anauxiliary or defective verb, or the verbs 
to be and to have are repeated to apply a preceding statement to a 
new subject. Affirmative sentences open with so, negative sentences 
open with neither, nor, no more: 


I have finished my work.—So have I. She got up at six 
o’clock.—So did everybody in the house. He must prepare his 
lessons. —So must you. 1 am very tired.—So am I. He has not 
written the exercise.—Neither has she. I am not pleased with his 
work.—No more am I. 
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But there is no inversion when the statement is applied to the 
same subject: 


You look rather tired.—So I am. I thought he was present 
at the meeting.—So he was. 


f) When the sentence begins with one of the following 
adverbs: here, there (meaning Bot and Bon), now, then, but only if 
the subject is a noun. If the subject is a personal pronoun, no inversion 
takes Sac 


Here are a few episodes which illustrate the courage, daring, 
fearlessness and heroism of the champions of Sevastopol. There 
is your place. Now comes our stop. Here is the entrance. 


But: Here they are. There he goes. 


g) lia long adverbial expression, especially a 
prepositional one, opens the sentence; but only if the 
subject group is lengthy: 


Through the open windows came the dull roar of the city, 
the hooting of motor-cars, the more distant sound of the ever- 
watchful planes, the din of the artillery cannonade. 

In the centre of the room, under the chandelier, as became a 
host, stood the head of the family, old Jolyon himself. (G a1 s- 
worthy.) Down the frozen river came a sledge drawn by dogs. 
In the growing stillness of the evening could be heard the distant 
tinkling of cowbells. In an open place amidst the big forest stood 
three tents half-covered with snow. 


h) Often with the verbs fo say, to answer, to ask, etc., except when 
the verb is in an analytical form or followed by an object denoting 
the person addressed: 


“Where do you live?” asked he. “I am ready,” said the boy. 
“If we stand talking here, we shall lose our places,” said Mr. 
Pickwick. 


But: “What other results may be expected?” the professor was 
_ asked. “And how is the baby and how is Hilda to-day?” Mrs. 
Wardell asked me. 


i) Tf anadverb, aconjunction or an emphatic 
particle with a negative or restrictive meaning 
opens the sentence: hardly, little, never, neither, nor, no sooner... 
than, not only, scarcely... when, etc.: 


Nowhere was the fighting so fierce as dn that sky where the 
sun looked down on the Don and the Volga, and upon glorious 
Stalingrad. Never before have Volga river craft operated so late 
in the year. Hardly had I reached the station when the train start- 
ed. No sooner had we entered the hall than the lights went out. 
Seldom have I seen such wonderful flowers. 
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If the predicate contains neither an auxiliary nor a modal (defec- 
tive) verb, fo do must be used in those constructions: 


Little did I then know the meaning of war and what it was in 


reality. Only then did they notice the blood trickling from his arm. 

Hardly did I think it possible. Little does she care for my words. 

j) In lively speech when anadverb is put at the 
head of the sentence, but only if the subject is a noun. 
If the subject is a personal pronoun, no inversion takes place: 

In came the coach. Out rushed the children. Away ran the 
boy. The next minute the rain would come sweeping down, up 
would go overcoat collars and umbrellas and the streets would 
be full of people running as if for their lives. — 


But: Out he rushed. Away they ran. 


k) Often ifthe predicative followed bya concessive 
as is put at the head of thesentence, but only if the subject 
is a noun. If the subject is a personal pronoun, it precedes the verb: 


Terrible as was the storm (although the storm was terrible) 
we continued our way. Pitch-dark as was the night I still found 
my way home. 


But: Hard as it was, we tried to do it. Tired as 1 was, I contin- 
ued my journey. 


Constructions with a normal word order are also possible when 
the subject is a noun: 


Terrible as the storm was, we continued our way. 
l)lfa predicative opens the sentence. Although 
sometimes the normal word order remains: 
Fine and sunny was the morning when we started on our way. 
But: Terribly cold it certainly was. 
m) If an emphasized so preceding an adverbial modi- 


fier, or an emphasized thus is put at the head of the sen- 
tence: 


So loudly did he speak, everybody could hear him. So rap- 
idly did she gain confidence that at last she drove them both 
home, passing two very large buses and several jumpy rattling 
lorries, without slowing down to less than fifteen miles an hour. 
Thus was the country plundered by the invaders. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


1. The predicate verb agrees withthe subject in num- 
ber and person: 
I am a student. They are reading. He has not come. 
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2. The verb that follows the anticipatory subject it is always 
singular: 


It was my brothers who were late. 


3. When two or more singular subjects are connected by and, 
or asyndetically, the verb is plural: 


James and I were both absent. Mary, Peter and I] have had a 
long walk to-day in the fields. Our orchard and garden are yield- 
ing increasing quantities of lemons, oranges, apples, pears and 
grapes. 


Note 1.—If the two nouns express one person or thing, the verb 
is singular: 

Bread and butter is wholesome food. The sum and substance of all she says 
has no effect. The painter and decorator has come. 

But: The painter and the decorator have come—the repetition of the article 
shows that two different persons are meant, therefore the verb have is in the 
plural. 


Note 2.—There is a strong tendency to use the verb in the singular 
instead of the plural when the verb precedes the subjects. The 
reason is in most cases that at the moment of the uttering of the verb only one 
subject is present in the speaker’s or writer’s mind. It is often found in inter- 
rogative sentences: 


In the distance was heard the applause of the people, the shouts and clapping 
of hands. Where was she and her baby to sleep that night? Where is my coat and 
hat? Is she and Peter to meet you at the station? 


Note 3.—In the construction there is the verb is also often in the singular 
when two or more singular subjects are connected by and: 

There comes a young woman and her two children. There was a concert and 
dancing at our club last night. 

Note. 4.—A single noun qualified by several adjectives is followed by a 
verb in the singular if the noun is intended to express a single no- 
tion, and by a verb in the plural if the noun expresses different 
notions: 


A well-equipped and extensive factory was visited by the delegation yester- 
day. Careless and slovenly writing is not allowed. This convalescent and holi- 
day home is reserved for the children of our workers. 

But: Vertical and sloping writing are both allowed. 

To show that different notions are implied, we generally either repeat the 


article and leave the noun singular, or mention the article once and make the 
noun plural: 


The oil and the textile industry have exceeded the plan. The oil and tex- 
tile industries have exceeded the plan. 


4. When two nouns in the singular are connected by either. . . or, 
neither... nor, not only... but also, the verb is singular: 
Either James or John is going to do it. Neither the boy nor 
the girl was to blame. 
When the subjects are of different person or number, the verb 
agrees with the subject that standsnext to it: 
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Either James or | am to do it. Either you or James is at fault. 
Either you or he or I am to go. 


But it is always possible to repeat the verb: 


Either James is to do it, or I am. Either you are at fault, or 
James is. 


5. If a noun is associated with another noun by means of with 
or together with, the verb agrees in number and person with the first 
noun. In this case the subject is expressed by the whole group of words 
(a woman with two children, a carrier with his horse): 


A woman with two children has come. A carrier with his 
horse has just entered the yard. 


6. If two subjects expressed by nouns or pronouns are joined by 
the conjunction as well as, the verb agrees innumber and person with 
the first subject. In this case we have a sentence with h o m o- 
geneous subjects (a contracted sentence). (See “Sentences 
With Homogeneous Parts,” p. 316). 


The students as well as the teacher were present at the meet- 
ing. I as well as they am ready to help you. 


7. After the indefinite pronouns each (one), every (-body, -one), 
any (-body, -one), no (-body, -one), neither, the verb is singular, 
even when they are followed by several singular subjects: 


Every change of season, every change of weather, indeed 
every hour of the day, makes some change in the wonderful colours 
and shapes of these mountains. Each of them was present. Every 
bush and every tree was in bud. Neither of you is wanted. Neither 
of the students has made a mistake. Nobody was present. 


None, originally singular, belongs also here when reference is 
made to one person: 


None has felt the loss more keenly than she. None knows 
when that was. 


This use of none is now only literary; in spoken language no one 
or nobody is used: 


Has nobody a pen or a pencil? No one has the least idea of it. 


None is now quite common, however, as a plural with a 
plural verb: 
Several men were injured but none were killed. None of them 
have come. 


8. Collective nouns (family, crew, crowd, etc.) takeasingular 
verb ora plural verb. The verb is plural if the persons (or 
things) which form the collective are considered separately. 
The verb is singular if the collective denoted by the noun is 
taken asa whole. 
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Plural verb: 

The family were sitting round the table. The committee were 
divided in their opinion. The audience were much pleased with 
her singing. The company were entering the theatre by different 
doors. Her family were the friends of his. 

Singular verb: 


My family is small. The committee was made up of twenty 
members. The crowd was enormous. The crew consists of twenty 
sailors. 

9. Nouns of mu!titude such as people, militia, police, cattle 
(ckoT), poultry (AoMaulHas NTuua), are used with a verb inthe p | ural: 


There were many people present. The poultry have done much 
mischief among the flowers in our garden. The cattle at this kol- 
khoz are sleek and well-fed. 


10. Note agreement of the verb with the nouns variety and number: 

The number of books is not great. B u t: A number of interest- 
ing papers were read. The number of students present at the meet- 
ing was considerable. But: A great number of students were 
present at the meeting. The variety of questions was surprising. 
But: A great variety of books were recently published. The 
variety of pictures at this exhibition pleases me. But: A great 
variety of articles were sold. The majority of students are in favour 
of giving more time to the study of English. A large proportion 
of students are workers and peasants. 


11. Nouns in the plural expressing measure of weight, time, etc., are 
associated with a verb in the singular when the statement is 
made about the whole amount and not about the units: 


The last day or two (a single period) has been a busy time for 
me. Twenty five metres (one distance) is a good race for a boy 
under ten. Twenty pounds is its maximum weight. Another ten 
miles was passed. Ten minutes was devoted to silent study. 


In arithmetical calculation usage varies with the number of the 
verb: 

Ten is one and nine. Six and six is twelve. Twelve is three 
times four. Five is contained in fifteen three times. Twice twelve 
are twenty four. 

12. When a plural noun is used as the title of a book, 
newspaper, etc, a singular verb is used: 

Gulliver’s Travels is full of satire. Lamb’s Tales of Shakespeare 
is widely read by students of English. 

But the plural may also be used: 

The Canterbury Tales are (or is) Chaucer’s chief claim to 
fame. Dickens’ American Notes were (or was) published in 1842. 
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13. The interrogative pronoun who is singular in meaning, but 
when one wants expressly to indicate that the question refers to 
more than one person, the plural form of the verb is used: 


Who is (or are) coming? 


Secondary Parts of the Sentence 


The secondary parts of the sentence are: the object, the 
attribute, andthe adverbial modifier. 

As has already been stated (See “Unextended and Extended 
Sentences,” p. 267) the secondary parts of the sentence may be associat- 
ed not only with the primary parts—the subject and the predicate, 
but with any secondary part as well. 

The structure of an extended sentence may be graphically repre- 
sented as follows: 


subject predicate 
The tinkling could be heard 
attribute adv. modifier 
of . . . cowbells in the ... stillness 
2 
attribute attribute atiribute 
distant growing of the evening 


The tinkling of distant cowbells could be heard in the growing 
stillness of the evening. 


subject predicate 
A table stood 
.) 
attribute adv. modifier 
covered with... in the corner 
object attribute 
... oil-cloth of the... room 
t 
attribute attribute 
chequered little 


A table covered with chequered oil-cloth stood in the corner of 
the little room. 
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THE OBJECT 


1. The object is a secondary part of the sentence which stands 
in close relation to the verb, completing its mean- 
ing. The object may be a noun or a noun equivalent 
(pronoun, numeral, etc.). Some verbs take an infinitive as 
their object: 


The children lead a happy life in our country. Popov invented 
the radio. I left it on the table. Do not forget this. Everybody 
listened to his story. They telegraphed for me. You can always 
depend on her. We all laughed at his joke. Give me the first. 
She is practising swimming. He enjoyed sleeping in the open air. 
He was prevented from coming. I expect to succeed. I like to 
walk long distances. 


An object may be expressed by a group of words: 


I have read some of these books. She bought a score of eggs. 
She met some of them on the beach. 


Verbals (participle, infinitive and gerund) take the same 
objects as their corresponding finite forms of the verbs: 


She listened, looking at me attentively. She helped us to 
translate the article. He insisted on doing his share of the 
work. 


2. Besides verbs, there are also some adjectives which 
can be followed by objects: 


We are very proud of our country. You will be responsible for 
this work. | am glad of your success. | am most thankful to you. 
He is clever at drawing caricatures. She is very skilful in skating 
on the ice. 


3. Nouns of verbal nature (surprise, hope, doubt) 
or of adjectival nature (possibility, difficulty, certainty) 
may also have objects: 

My surprise at seeing her was great. Have you any objection 
to your going? His skill in doing it is great. 


In Modern English we find the following kinds of objects: 


1. The Direct Object 


1. A noun in the common case or a pronoun in the objective case 
that completes the meaning of a transitive verb is called a direct 
object. The direct object is the direct receiver or product of the 
action denoted by the transitive verb. 


2. A verb which is transitive in English and requires a direct ob- 
ject does not always correspond to a transitive verb with a direct 
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object (accusative case) in the Russian language. As we have already 
seen, there are more transitive verbs in English than in Russian: 

I help her (direct object)—S1 nomorato eit (indirect object, 
dative case). I addressed her (direct object)—A o6patuncs Kk Heli 
(indirect prepositional object, dative case). 

The pilot started his engine. We did all in our power to hasten 
the hour of victory. She called her sister. She assisted the chil- 
dren at their games and made their playthings. The girl thanked 
him heartily. Lectures on the most diverse subjects occupy an 
important place in the activities of Soviet clubs. What does 
the child want? Whose book did you borrow? Which will you 
take? ' 


3. The direct object immediately follows the transitive 
verb which governs it (if there is no indirect object; see also points 
4, 5, 6): 

The Second World Peace Congress demonstrated the unprece- 
dented mass character of the peace movement. By the light of 
the moon I could discern two ships at anchor in the bay. The snow 
reflects the sunlight in every direction. The wind carried frag- 
ments of their conversation to me. She ate two slices of bread and 
butter and drank a cup of milk. 


4. The direct object is sometimes se p arated from the tran- 
sitive verb by a prepositional object or adverbial modifier. This is 
often the case when the group of the object is rather lengthy: 


He drew from his pocket-book half a dozen sheets of paper 
which were soiled and stained by use. I have translated into Eng- 
lish an article written by one of our scientists. 

5. Such adverbs as about, back, down, in, off, on, out, over, through, 
up, etc., when used as the second element of a compound verb are 
usually placed before the direct object when the latter is a noun or 
one of the longer pronouns, such as each other, one another, something, 
somebody, etc. Personal pronouns always precede the adverb. (Take 
it off. Put them on): 

I wrote down my name on the list. I’ll put off this business 
till to-morrow. She began to tie on a clean apron. I must think 
over the matter fully before I can decide what I had better say 
about it. He muffled up his face. The noise woke him up. The 
noise woke up everybody. She had her spectacles on. 

Mr. Pickwick paused, considered, pulled off his gloves and put 
them in his hat. (D ic k ens.) Tom gave up the brush with reluc- 
tance in his face. (T w ain.) 


6. The direct object precedes the verb which governs it: 
a) In exclamatory_ sentences: 


What a beautiful park we visited! What an interesting book 
I’ve read! 
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b) Inspecial questions when the object is modified 
by an interrogative pronoun: 


What meeting did you attend last night? Which book have you 
chosen? : 


c) When the object stands as a link connecting a 
sentence with a previous sentence: 


There was another state farm in the district. That state farm 
we decided to visit on the following day. 


d) For the sake of emphasis: 

Money I have, time I have not. 

Talent Mr. Micawber has, capital Mr. Micawber has not. 
(D ickens.) Honey she had in plenty out of her own hives, but 
treacle was what her soul desired. (H ard y.) 


When the direct object is emphasized and placed at the head 
of the sentence, the inverted order, of the subject and 
predicate may be found. In such cases with notional verbs, the verb 
fo do is introduced: 


Many sweet little appeals did Miss Sharp make to him about 
the dishes at dinner. (Thackeray.) 


7. Verbs with two direct objects. The follow- 
ing verbs take two direct objects: fo ask, to answer, to take, to envy, 
fo hear, to forgive: 


I asked James a few questions. (I asked a few questions. | 
asked James.) Answer me this question. (Answer me. Answer 
this question.) Take the boy a long walk. (Take the boy. Take 
a long walk.) Forgive him his rudeness. (Forgive him. Forgive his 
rudeness.) Hear me one word. (Hear me. Hear one word.) They 
envy us our successes. (They envy us. They envy our successes.) 


2. The Indirect Object 


1. Some transitive verbs may take two objects: a direct object 
and an indirect object. 


The indirect object usually denotes the person towards whom the 
action of the finite verb is directed. 


Direct Object Direct and Indirect 
They sent a telegram. They sent us (indirect) a tele- 
gram. 
Dick sold his bicycle. Dick sold John (indirect) his 
bicycle. 


The postman brought the letters, The postman brought us (indi- 
rect) the letters. 
He offered his help. He offered them (indirect) his 
help. 
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2. If the indirect object is a noun, it is in the common case; if it 
isa pronoun, it isin theobject ive case. Pronouns are com- 
moner as indirect objects than nouns. The indirect object corresponds 
in Russian to an object in the dative: 


He gave me a ticket to the theatre — On gam mune OuueT B 
TeaTp. 


3. The indirect object has the following characteristics: 


a) It cannot be used without the direct 
object. This is quite natural because the indirect object is an 
object of a transitive verb and a transitive verb requires a direct 
object to complete its meaning: J sent him a letter yesterday. It is 
possible to say: / sent a letter yesterday, or What did you send yes- 
terday? but not: I sent him (emy) yesterday, or To whom (komy) 
did you send yesterday? 


The clubs and palaces of culture offer the working people 
(indirect object) a wide variety of facilities (direct object) for 
wholesome recreation. Send us (indirect object) a basket of straw- 
berries (direct object). They refused him (indirect object) ad- 
mittance (direct object). He offered me (indirect object) a lift 
(direct object). What (direct) did mother give you (indirect)? 
What (direct) did you tell the teacher (indirect)? What interest- 
ing books he is sending me! What trouble he has caused me! 
How many tickets did he offer you? 


b) The indirect object hasa fixed place in the sen- 
tence—it precedes the direct object: 


I gave her my book. He sent me a letter. The secretary handed 
the manager the necessary documents. ~ 


c) The indirect object follows the direct object, if the 
direct object is the pronoun it and the indirect object another 
personal pronoun: 


Send it him (indirect object). Give it them. I’ll bring it you 
to-morrow. 


N ote.—The prepositional indirect object may also be used here: Give it 
to her. 

4. There are cases when the indirect object is preceded by the pre- 
position fo (the fo-phrase); then it is a prepositional in- 
direct object. 

The prepositional indirect object (the fo-phrase) follows the 
direct object: 

He offered his help to me. He showed the collection to the 
visitors. The secretary handed the necessary documents to the 
manager. 
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5. If the indirect object expresses the person for whose benefit 
the action is performed, the for-phrase is used: 


Henry built a boat for me. Buy a set of tools for the boy. 
He made a cup of cocoa for himself. For whom are you fetching 
the water? Whom do you buy these books for? 


6. A transitive verb may be used absolutely, i. e., without its di- 
rect object (see “Subjective and Objective Verbs,” p. 147); then the 
prepositional indirect object (the to-phrase) is used: 


I shall read to you with pleasure. (Compare: I shall read you 
a story). 


The verb to write when used absolutely may be followed by an 
indirect object with or without the preposition fo: 


I shall write you (or to you) directly I arrive there. 
The prepositional indirect object (the fo-phrase) is used: 


a) When emphasis is intended: 


I shall show the book to you, but not to him. I gave all the 
information to the secretary and not to the director. 
b) If the direct object isa pronoun and the indirect object 
a noun: 


She sent him to the dean. He gave them to the secretary. Give 
them to the foreman. I gave it to the students. Send it to the 
post-office. 

c) If both objects are personal pronouns: 

Show them to me. Send her to them. 

d) When the indirect object stands at the head of the 
sentence: 

To which of these two comrades did you give the book? To 
whom did you give it? (Or colloquial: Whom did you give it to?) 
The prepositional indirect object may be placed at the head of 

the sentence for the sake of emphasis: 

To him I gave the order, not to you. 


e) When the indirect object stands at the head of an attri- 
butive clause: 


The man to whom I gave the papers has gone. The comrade 
to whom you wrote the letter is one of our students. 

f) With the following verbs: to announce, to ascribe, to contribute, 
to attribute, to communicate, to introduce, to submit, to repeat, to dedi- 
cate, to disclose, to dictate, to interpret, to point out, to suggest, to open, 
to explain: os 
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He ascribed the mild climate of the island to the warm stream. 
He contributed his article on Soviet agriculture to the Daily Work- 
er. We attributed to him all the success of our work. He communi- 
cated to me the sad news of her brother’s death. They introduced 
the newly arrived delegate to the Committee. He repeated to 
me all he had told you before. They announced to the audience 
the decision adopted on the previous night. He dictated to me his 
letter to his friend. The professor interpreted to us the dubious 
passages of Hamlet. We pointed out to the delegates the bene- 
fits of collective farming. He disclosed to them the secret of his 
invention. The Soviet Government has opened to all peoples of 
our country the doors of all the higher educational institutions. 
The teacher explained to the students the rules of the use of the 
oblique moods in complex sentences., 


3. The Cognate Object 


Some intransitive verbs take an object similar in meaning to 
the verb and of the same root. Such an object is called the co g- 
nate object: 


They fought a good fight. They slept a long sleep. He smiled 
a little smile. They lived a happy life. The child dreamed a dream. 


Sometimes the cognate object is similar to the verb only in mean- 
ing: 

The boys ran a race. They fought a good battle. They went 
a walk. 


The ploughman homeward plods his weary way... (Gray.) 


The cognate object occupies a place intermediate between an ob- 
ject and an adverbial modifier, expressing rather adverbial than 
objective relations: 


He laughed a hearty laugh—He laughed heartily. He lived a 
happy life—He lived happily. 


The construction with a cognate object is more emphatic than 
with an adverbial modifier. 


4. The Prepositional Object 


1. Certain verbs and adjectives govern their object by means 
of a preposition. Such an object is called a prepositional 
object. It is not always easy to tell whether a prepositional phrase 
stands for an object, or an adverbial modifier. 

The prepositional phrase is ano bject when it denotes a cer- 
tain person or thing connected with the action expressed by the verb, 
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The prepositional phrase is an adverbial modifier when 
it serves to indicate the time, place, manner, etc., of an action. 

This difference of meaning is shown in the question put to an 
object, or to an adverbial modifier. Asking of an object, we use a p ro- 
noun (who, what, etc.): 


With whom did you go to the concert?—I went with my 
brother (an object). 


We use an adverb when the question refers to an adverbial 
modifier: 
How did you manage to lift that heavy box?—lI did it with 
great difficulty (an adverbial modifier). 


2. Sometimes one and the same prepositional phrase may be inter- 
preted in two ways: 

Behind whom did the girl stand?—She stood behind me (an 
object—the speaker is interested in the person behind whom the 
girl stood). Where did the girl stand?—She stood behind me (an 
adverbial modifier—the speaker is interested in the place where 
the girl stood. The answer might have been “She stood here.”) 

What do you keep those instruments in?—I keep them in 
a glass box (an object). Where do you keep those instruments? 
I keep them in a glass box (an adverbial modifier). 

What did you open that box with?—1 did it with a knife 
(an object). How did you manage to open that box?—I did it 
with a knife (an adverbial modifier). 


Compare with the Russian: 


3a Kem JleBouka cuyena? —Ona cena 3a MHOH (JOMOmHeHHEe). 
ne nepouxa cufena? —Oua cufena 3a MHOoM (oGcTOATebCTBO — 
OTBeT Mor Obl GbITb: Ona cena 3ecb).. 


Here are some examples of the prepositional object: 


When her son died, tortured to death by the enemy, she did 
not give in to her grief but worked even harder, cared even more 
tenderly for the guerilla fighters than before. Tremendous sums 
are spent on cultural services in the Soviet Union. Our country 
is rich in gifted people. Dozens of industrial plants and research 
institutes took part in the fitting out of the North Pole expedi- 
tion. He was looking at me attentively. I shall insist upon an 
explanation. | am anxious for your success. I am angry with him. 


3. Nouns derived from verbs and adjectives may have correspond- 
ing prepositional objects: 


Our trust in his bravery was justified. She showed great in- 
terest in her pedagogical work. The Third Congress of the Inter- 
national Journalists’ Organization obliged all progressive jour- 
nalists to wage a vigorous struggle against the armaments drive 
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in all its forms, for reduction of armaments, against any prepa- 
rations for a new war, without slackening the struggle for banning 
the atomic weapon. 


4. Not only intransitive but also transitive verbs may have a prepo- 
sitional object: 


I want to thank you for your kindness. He helped me in my 
work. | mistook you for your brother. He informed her of his 
decision. 


5. Here are verbs, adjectives and nouns classified according to the 
preposition by means of which they govern their object: 


About 


a) With verbs: to converse, to chat, to say, to speak, to talk, 
to tell; to argue, to dispute, to quarrel; to treat; to agree; to ask, to 
consult, to inquire, to question; to hear, to know; to doubt, to think; 
to write; to care; to complain; to see, to look; to trouble, etc.: 


What do you think about it? What are you talking about? 
I’li see about that matter. Mr. Snodgrass knew rather less about 
skates than a Hindoo. I don’t care about it. He looked about 
him, They inquired about the results of the experiment. Say no 
more about it. 

Note.—Those of the above-mentioned verbs which may be followed by 


of or on express by means of about that the object is only partially affected by the 
action of the verb. 


b) With adjectives and participles: anxious, 
concerned, particular, troubled, uneasy: 


1 am uneasy about it. He was much troubled about his work. 
He is very particular about his books. We are anxious about his 
health. 


c) With nouns expressing the same notions as verbs and 
adjectives: care, doubt, fear; conversation; opinion; question, etc.: 


There is no doubt whatever about that. They went on with 
their conversation about people and things she knew very well. 


At 

a) With verbs: to aim, to drive, to level, to direct, to point, 
to hint; to catch, to grasp, to snatch, to clutch; to pull, to tug; to strike, 
to stab; to fling, to throw; to bark, to hoot; to bite; to gape, to gaze, to 
glance, to look, to peep, to stare, to wink, to laugh, to smile; to rail, 
to sneer, to jeer; to grieve, to tremble, to weep, to rejoice, to frown, to 
grumble, to shudder, to blush, to wonder; to buy, to sell, to estimate, 
to value, to quote; to attempt; to work, to play, etc.: 
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The dogs barked at him as he passed. I could not help smiling 
at their remark. He glanced at that object. He shuddered at the 
thought. If I tug at the rope, pull up at once. He clutched at 
the rope. People began to sneer at him. He caught at the reins. 
What are they pointing at? They fired at the enemy. 


b) With adjectives and participles: amused, 
charmed, delighted, happy (unhappy); amazed, astonished, surprised, 
angry, impatient, offended, irritated, provoked, vexed; disgusted; 
shocked; alarmed, dismayed, frightened, terrified, troubled, envi- 
ous, etc. 

Most of these adjectives and participles may also be followed 
by the preposition with usually when reference is made to persons; 
at refers to things: 


I am angry at his rudeness. She is angry with me. I was indig- 
nant at their conduct. I felt indignant with them. She was 
frightened at the dark and the gloom of the forest. He was annoyed 
at the delay. I was disgusted with him. I am surprised at you. 


c) With nouns expressing the same notions as verbs and ad- 
jectives: laugh, smile; play, game; attempt, astonishment, surprise, 
alarm, envy, etc.: 


Several games at football were going on. Her alarm at the 
bad state of his health was great. My surprise at seeing them was 
great. Let me have a glance at it. His impatience at the delay 
was ridiculous. 


After 


With verbs: fo ask, to inquire; to call, to name; to look; to 
seek, to search; to aspire, to long, to languish, to sigh, to thirst, to yearn; 
to take (after), etc.: 


I told him you had sent me to inquire after his health. Look 
after the child while I am away. He takes after his father. He was 
named after his father. 
By 

With verbs: to catch, to hold, to pull, to take, to clutch; 
to know, to call, to understand, to mean, to judge; to profit, to swear, 
to exceed, etc.: 


He pulled me by the arm. What may be the name we are to 
call you by? He had judged of his friend’s feelings by his own. 
What do you mean by this? He has not profited by repeated ex- 
perience. His cousin reached forward suddenly and caught him 
by the collar of his coat. 


For 


a) With verbs: to reward, to thank; to buy, to sell, to pay, to 
bargain; to account, to answer; to take, to mistake, to pass; to ask, to 
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inquire, to call, to cry, to ring; to trouble, to long, to crave, to languish, 
to pine, to sigh, to thirst, to grieve, to weep, to mourn, to search, to 
look, to seek, to send; to beg, to apply, to wish; to strive, to battle, to 
fight, to struggle, to wrestle, to hope, to care; to provide, to prepare; 
to stay, to stop; to wait, to watch; to fit, to qualify, to design, to intend, 
to plan; to applaud, to praise, to blame, to reproach, to excuse, to apol- 
ogize, etc.: 

He fought for life. Let us hope for the best. They applied for 
assistance. Who cares for his opinion? May I trouble you for the 
salt? Allow me to thank you for your kindness. I mistook you for 
your brother. I hope I shall be excused for my absence. He is look- 
ing for some job. This matter calls for prompt action. We must 
wait for the details. | 


b) With adjectives and participles: anxious, con- 
cerned, sorry, convenient (inconvenient), fit (unfit); necessary, 
good, suitable, celebrated, famous, known, remarkable, renowned; ready, 
eager, bound, responsible: 


Every man must be responsible for the task entrusted to him. 
Borzhomi is famous for its mineral springs. The Crimea is renowned 
for its picturesque beauty. I am anxious for his health. 


c) With nouns expressing the same notions as verbs and adjec- 
tives: affection, inclination, love, taste; resentment, care, uneusiness; 
desire, wish, hope; fight, struggle; preparation, qualification; praise, 
blame, etc.: 

She has a good eye for colour. Our hope for the best was justi- 
fied. Life proves daily that not only does war spell death and 
destruction, but that the very preparations for it mean suffering 
and hardship for millions of ordinary folk. Strengthen the front 
of struggle for peace, against war! 


From 


a) With verbs: fo remove, to draw, to withdraw, to stray, to 
retire; to receive, to obtain, to borrow, to buy; to deviate, to differ, to 
dissent, to distinguish; to arise, to come, to descend, to derive, to spring, 
to result, to emerge, to divide, to separate, to sever, to expel; to free, 
to deliver, to relieve, to release to disengage, to rid, to escape; to part 
(from—a person, with—a thing), to shrink, to refrain, to desist; 
to demand, to exact, to expect; to recover, to hear, to learn; to suffer, 
to die; to defend, to guard, to preserve, to protect, to rescue, to save, to 
secure, to shelter; to conceal, to disguise, to hide, to keep, to hinder, 
to prevent, to conclude, to gather, to judge, to conjecture; to take, to 
steal, etc.: 


He was rescued from imminent danger. I judge so from his 
whole manner. I gathered it from their conversation. He is slowly 
recovering from his illness, She concealed it from me, Moscow 
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greatly differs from Rostov in climate. Concerning this point, 
I am sorry to say, my opinion entirely differs from yours. 


b) With adjectives andparticiptes: absent, distant, 
far, remote; free, clear, separate, different, distinct, safe, sure, secure: 


The buildings were safe from the flood. Your method is en- 
tirely different from mine. He was absent from work yesterday. 
The affair is far from being settled. 


c) With nouns expressing the same notion as verbs and ad- 
jectives: freedom, protection, relief, rescue, shelter, etc.: 


We found shelter from the rain in an old barn. She sought 
protection from the rain under a big tree. Your relief from pain 
depends on this medicine. She lives within a mile’s distance 
from the railway station. 


In 


a) With verbs: to delight, to rejoice, to indulge, to glory, to 
pride, to be interested, to partake, to participate, to share, to join; to 
abound, to want; to confide, to trust, to believe; to deal, to trade, to 
employ, to engage, to envelop, to involve, to entangle; to consist; to end; 
to spend; to succeed, to fail, etc.: 


The surrounding mountains abound in mineral deposits. 
The town lay enveloped in darkness. He failed in history. After 
a while he joined in our conversation (BKm1ogHJCH B pasroBop, 
but: He joined the trade union in 1942 — pctynua B nporpcoros 
[wu Apyryio oprann3anmio] B 1942 r.). Her work consists in 
correcting the proofs (3akmouaeTca B mpopepke rpaHoK, but: 
The family consists of five members — Cemba cocTouT H3 MATH 
yelopek). They were engaged in a lively conversation. 


b) With adjectives. and participles: fortunate, 
(unfortunate), successful (unsuccessful), rich, deficient, wanting; busy, 
engaged: 


The Caucasus is a part of our country especially rich in mineral 
springs. She was engaged in watching for the messenger. He is 
deficient in courage. She is successful in her studies. 


c) With nouns expressing the same notions as verbs and ad- 
jectives: delight, pleasure, interest, belief, confidence, hope, trust, 
etc.: 


I felt a pleasure in doing my duty. Our trust in his energy 
seemed justified. He felt a keen interest in his work. Nothing | 
can shake my belief in our success. She shows great interest in 
her research work. 
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Into 

With verbs: fo change, to alter, to convert, to transform, to 
translate, to turn, to grow, to degenerate; to shape, to make; to deepen; 
to force, to starve, to reduce; to burst, to divide; to enter; to inquire, 
to penetrate; to fall, etc.: 


Let me inquire into the matter. The play was soon turned 
into bitter earnest. He burst into a rage. The Bastille!—With 
a roar that sounded as if all the breath of France had been shaped 
into the detested word, the living sea rose. The well had long 
ago fallen into disuse. They both sat silent while evening deepened 
into night. 


Of 


a) With verbs: to accuse, to suspect, to convince, to assure, 
to acquit; to clear, to disengage one’s self; to discharge, to boast, to think, 
to remind; to dream; to hear; to speak, to talk, to tell, to read; to know, 
to write; to treat; to tire, to weary, to become; to free, to relieve 
to deliver, to dispose, to rid; to heal, to cure; to buy, to borrow; to ask; 
to demand, to inquire, to expect, to complain; to die, to perish; to smell, 
to taste, to smack; to make, to build, to form, to compose; to consist; to 
deprive, to rob, to strip, etc.: 


He acquitted himself of his promise. They accused him of 
espionage. Its territory consists of a few square miles. They robbed 
him of his gun. They relieved him of his burden. He asked a 
question of me. He died of fever. He informed her of his decision. 
What do you complain of? 


b) With adjectives and participles: aware, con- 
scious (unconscious), mindful (unmindful), sensible, (insensible), igno- 
rant, certain (uncertain), sure; guilty (guiltless), innocent; capable 
(incapable); tired, weary, sick; worthy (unworthy); desirous, greedy, 
jealous, proud, vain; confident, distrustful, hopeful (hopeless); bare, 
clear, void, empty, free, independent, naked, short; afraid, apprehen- 
sive, fearless, ashamed, glad; shy, doubtful, suspicious, fond; careful 
(careless), cautious, patient (impatient), negligent, heedless, expres- 
sive, productive, characteristic, typical, significant, blind, lame: 


The land lay bare of culture and deserted of men. No man 
is quite independent of others. We are proud of our achievements. 
These new methods are characteristic of the present period of 
our socialist construction. Such behaviour is typical of him. 


c) With nouns expressing the same notions as verbs and ad- 
jectives: fear; change, confidence, hope; want, loss, need; advantage. 
Especially in some expressions with the verb fo take: to take advantage, 
care, notice, possession, etc.: 


Want of supplies forced the enemy to retreat. Give me a 
chance of doing it. His loss of appetite was due to his illness. 
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We observe a great increase of cultural needs among our popu- 
lation. They took leave of their friends and departed. She took 
advantage of my weakness. 


On, upon 


a) With verbs: fo rest, to found, to base, to insist, to depend, to 
rely, to count, to calculate, to reckon; lo hit, to light, to piay; to stake, 
to bestow, to conjer, to inflict, to settle, to bring, to force, to intrude, 
to attend, to wait; to spend, to lavish, to waste; to deliberate, to ponder, 
to muse; to speak, to say, to lecture, to chat; to remark, to touch, to write; 
to feed, to live, to subsist, to breakfast, to dine, to decide, to determine, 
to agree,* to fix, to resolve; to insist; to prevail; to congratulate, to avenge, 
to revenge; to call; to dwell; to pride one’s self, to impose; to react; to 
proceed, to go, to start; to build up, etc.: 


He had a great deal to say upon everything. He wrote on the 
cotton and flax industry. He insisted on the fulfilment of the 
programme. We congratulated them on their successes. Chinese 
peasants used to live chiefly on rice. We agreed upon a second 
interview. I should like to touch briefly on one more question. 
You may fully rely on this man. 


b) With nouns expressing the same notions as verbs and adjec- 
tives: influence; opinion, reflection, observation, conversation, claim, 
mercy, pity, attack, attempt, etc.: 


The first attack on the enemy was successful. He evidently 
did not wish to have any conversation with me on this subject. 
She expressed her opinion on the subject. I like his lectures on 
literature. | have no claim on you. 


To 


a) With verb s: fo incline, to lean, to tend; to resort, to cling, to 
stick, to entitle, to oblige, to force, to compel, to bring, to reduce; to 
subject, to contribute; to speak, to talk, to change, to alter, to turn; to 
confine, to limit, to amount, to refer, to relate, to belong; to reply, to 
answer; to allude; to trust; to pretend; to listen, to hearken; to apply, 
to turn, to address, to appeal; to write, to bow, to condescend, to kneel, 
to compare; to correspond; to reconcile, to marry; to consent, to object, 
to agree; to look, to see; to occur, to happen, etc.: 


The costs amount to about thirty-five pounds. I{ never oc- 
curred to them that the boat had sprung a leak. We all agreed to his 
proposal. We appealed to their common sense. Change this 
sixpenny piece to coppers. We do not here refer to that literature. 
They looked to the little patch of sky above. 


* To agree with a person, on a subject, fo a proposal. 
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b) With adjectives and participles: inclined, 
partial, liable, used (unused), accustomed; friendly, cordial, good, 
kind (unkind), civil, polite, generous, liberal, loyal, just, grateful; 
indifferent, hostile, false, cruel, blind, deaf, alive, attentive: 


He was loyal to his word. She was deaf to all persuasion. 
He was not used to the tropical climate of India. 


c) With nouns expressing the same notions as verbs and 
adjectives: inclination, kindness, duty, reference, answer, reply, allu- 
sion, Claim, consent, objection, etc.: 


He was an exception to the rule. The allusion to his mistake 
made him rather angry. | appreciate his kindness to me. He made 
reference to this new publication in his lecture. Have you any 
objection to my staying here? Her attention to petty matters 
vexes me. 


With 


a) With verbs: to unite, to reconcile, to acquaint, to communi- 
cate; to content, to satisfy; to comply, to sympathize, to agree, to differ, 
to accommodate, to provide, to supply, to furnish; to busy, to occupy, to 
employ; to trifle; tc associate, to cope, to mingle, to mix; to meddle, to 
interfere, to deal, to meet, to collide; to charge, to reproach, to find 
fault; to burn, to flush, to glow; to shake, to tremble; to die; to sound, 
to ring, to resound, to echo; to swarm, to teem; to dispense, to part, 
to inspire, to compare; to invest, etc.: 

The desolate island swarmed with deer and bears. The lonely 
rooms rang for a moment with his voice. | cannot agree with you 
on that subject, nor do I agree to your proposal. 1 will communi- 
cate with him on the subject. He was invested with full power. 


b) With adjectives and participles: compatible, 
consistent (inconsistent), content, satisfied (dissatisfied), customary, 
familiar (unfamiliar), amazed, struck, charmed, delighted, disgusted, 
offended, provoked, vexed, excited, angry, annoyed; fatigued, tired, 
weary, worn; red, white, pale, mad, hot, etc.: 

The men were weary with their march. You must not be 
angry with me for having made that remark. He was over- 
whelmed with joy. Are you familiar with this text? He was pleased 
with my report. 

c) With nouns expressing the same notions as verbs and adjec- 
tives: reconciliation, communication, occupation, connection, etc.: 

For nine months we have had regular radio communication 


with the North Pole Station. We have regular connection with 
schools in our neighbourhood. 


In a number of cases verbs and adjectives, depending on the 
meaning of the sentence, may govern their objects by means of dif- 
ferent prepositions: 
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Everybody looked at the newcomer. | am looking for my 
pencil. She looks after the children. I called to her to come. We 
must call on her. This matter calls for prompt action. The teacher 
called upon me to-day. I was grateful to her for her kindness. 
I am angry with him (at his rudeness). I don’t care about it. I 
don’t care for such people. 


The Complex Object 


An object (direct or prepositional) may be expressed by an inf i- 
nitival, participial or gerundial complex: 


We saw the airman land successfully. 1 saw them going. She 
found everybody gone. I am waiting for them to come. He 
always wanted me to study metallurgy, and under his influence 
that is exactly what I did. Excuse my (or me) interrupting you. 
Do you mind William’s (or William) staying here? | rely on your 
coming in time. 

In the rose garden he could see Irene snipping and pruning 
with a little basket on her arm. (Galsworthy.) 


A complex object may also comprise a noun or pronoun followed 
by a predicative expressed by an adjective or noun: 


Il consider this picture a masterpiece of art. She found him 
busy writing his composition. | prefer the window open. 


Sometimes the predicative to the object is closely connected with 
the predicate verb—as a result of the action performed by the subject 
the object assumes the state denoted by the predicative: They painted 
the wall white (=the wall became white). The close connection of the 
predicative to the object with the predicate verb is seen from the fact 
that the predicative is often placed immediately after the verb: He 
killed the wolf which was laying waste (onyctoman) the vil- 
lage herd.* 

The remark made him angry. She swept the floor clean. They 
elected him chairman. They appointed him secretary of the com- 
mission. They boiled the eggs hard. They shaded the lamp green. 
They named the boy Henry. 


The Use of the Pronoun /¢ as an Object 


1. The pronoun if is often used as an introductory pronoun to repre- 
sent an object which is expressed by an object clause, an infinitive 
or gerund (often forming a complex) and is to follow the verb: 


* The origin of such compound verbs as to whitewash (6enntTh), to rough- 
hew (rpy6o o6Tectipatb) may be traced back to such constructions. 
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I take it that he gives his consent. I found it difficult to refuse 
him his request. I suppose you think it odd my having changed 
the room. I made it clear that I was displeased. 


2. It is also used to point back to a preceding dependent clause 
or an independent sentence: 


If he gets home by eight o’clock, I call it good luck. 


Note.—Frequently, however, the adverb so is used instead of it referring 
to the contents of the preceding statement, especially after verbsof saying, 
thinking, hearing, fearing, hoping, doing: 


Did he receive your letter?—I think so. Will he keep his promise?—I hope 
so. I shall send it to-morrow, if I can do so. 


3. Peculiar is the use of it as an object with vague meaning after 
intransitive verbs: 


We can walk it perfectly well. He never comes a moment 
too soon, and at the theatre often runs it even closer than that. 


—_ Here belong also verbs, converted from adjectives or nouns, 
which are always used with the indefinite it. Such verbs often impart 
a peculiar liveliness to the description: 


The meeting ended late, so we had to foot it home. Pioneers 
and research parties generally have to rough it. 

We will battle it together. (Dickens.) When the ship 
is decked out in all her canvas... how she seems to lord it over 
the deep. (Irving.) We therefore decided that we would 
sleep out on fine nights; and hotel it, and inn it, and pub it, 
like respectable folks, when it was wet. (J ero me.) I’ll train 
it as far as the twopence will take me and I’ll tramp the rest. 
(Sh aw.) She dons (Hagesaet) her freshest blouse and shadiest 
hat, and with the girl-friend tubes it to Hampstead or trams 
it to Kew to forget for a while the cares of business. Shall we 
tram it or bus it home? 


THE ATTRIBUTE 


An attribute isa word or a phrase that modifiesa noun 
(or pronoun) and a noun equivalent. A noun may 
have several attributes of various kinds. 

The attribute may be: 


1. An adjective: 

The river is spanned with a beautiful new bridge. Militant 
greetings to you, our friends in the common fight! It was a fresh, 
fine morning, with a light breeze from the sea. The rich sweet 
smell of the hay-ricks rose to my window. 
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An adjective used as an attribute is usually placed before the 
noun (see “Place of Adjectives and Participles Used as Attributes,” 
p- 310.). 


2.A participle: 


We sat in the growing darkness. He was staring at the fall- 
ing snow. Lowering clouds blotted out the sun. A broken chair 
stood against the wall. 


A participle used as an attribute can follow the word it modifies; 
then it is equivalent to a whole attributive clause: 


I was thrilled when | heard the first reports of this heroic 
feat performed by our airmen. Opening a door leading off the 
passage, he saw supper laid for him. The child playing in the 
garden is my son. The streets decorated with red flags looked 
very gay. 


3. A pronoun: 


We took our hydrological observations every day. He has 
some mistakes in his exercise. 


4. A numeral: 


Three vacant seats were behind him. Heis sitting in the fourth 
row. The first volume is missing. 


5. A noun in the possessive case: 


Our people’s great war in defence of their country against 
Hitler Germany was the supreme test of the strength and endur- 
ance of the Soviet state. He heard his commander’s voice, a low 
voice with a note of triumph in it. Visitors to workers’ clubs 
are given every opportunity of spending their leisure time in 
pleasant surroundings. Rip’s only friend in the house was his 
dog Wolf. Wolf would wag his tail and look up into his master’s 
face. 


In Modern English the possessive case is used only in the function 
of an attribute. A noun in the possessive case precedes the noun it 
modifies, thus occupying the usual position of an attribute in Modern 
English. 


6. An adjectivized noun (see “Adjectivized Nouns,” 
p. 38): 
The rain drops rattled on the leaves. We expect him to come 
by the night train. It was a bright, frosty winter day. 


7 A noun (or pronoun) with a preposition 
(a prepositional phrase). A noun with a preposition used as an attri- 
bute follows the noun it modifies: 
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The distance between the two planes rapidly diminished. 
The dot in front of me grew and assumed the shape of an aero- 
plane. The snow in our garden has melted. Open the drawer on 
the left. I promised him a ticket for the concert. At the bottom 
of the garden was a tiny stream. In the middle of the table was 
a vase of flowers. The post-office is at the end of the road. 


The preposition of is often dropped with nouns of colour, 
price, size, age, etc: 
A room the same size as yours was shown to us. In came a 
little boy the same age as Peter. I need a plank the right width. 
She gave the child half an apple. 


Of must be used a) when it is followed by a personal pro- 
noun, or b) when the noun which follows it has some 
attribute: 


a) I had forgotten half of it before I got there. 


b) A dozen of these apples. A score of my books. (See also 
p. 307, point 4.) 


Care should be taken not to consider every prepositional phrase 
following a noun as an attribute to that noun because the prepo- 
sitional group may be connected with the predicate in the function 
of a prepositional object or adverbial modifier: 


The letter from my brother gave me much pleasure (attri- 
bute). I have received a letter from my brother (prepositional 
object). He wrote me a letter from Leningrad (adverbial modifier). 


8 An attributive group of words: 


A four-months-long winter. That never-to-be-forgotten day. 
Bread-and-butter breakfast. Finch keeps a hat-cleaned-by-electri- 
city-while-you-wait establishment. It was not one of the floor- 
washing mornings, but just one of the ordinary dust-round-and- 
sweeping-up-a-bit mornings. 


9. An infinitive: 


It was the correct thing to do. It isn’t an easy case to judge. 
Was there anyone to see you off? Is there nothing to pay? He 
was the first man to come. The staff has a number of problems 
to solve. 


10. A gerund with a preposition: 


Visitors to workers’ clubs are given every opportunity of 
spending their leisure time in pleasant surroundings. He had but 
one way of replying to her scolding. From the moment of joining 
the party, Peter had taken the lead. 1 have the pleasure of knowing 
him personally. We were facing the problem of crossing the river 
which was wide and deep. 
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‘dM. An adverb: 


The house there is a school. The place here is reserved for 
you. We shall occupy the room above. A noise outside made him 
turn round. 


12. A whole group of words: 


A girl with dark-blue eyes stood in the door-way. (A girl 
with eyes does not make sense.) Pine-trees of an extraordinary 
height grew on the mountain slope. 

A young girl with cheeks like poppies and eyes like jet (rarar) 
... comes out and stands in the doorway. (Galsworthy.) 


The Apposition 


A foun added to another noun to explain it and meaning the same 
‘person or thing is called an apposition (npunoxenne). Names 
and occupations are often connected in this way. 


There are two kinds of apposition: 


a) loose apposition and,b) close apposition. 

a) Loose appos tT on The noun used as an apposition 
follows the head-noun in a rather loose connection and has the force 
of a descriptive attribute: 


Below the window the river in spring-flood rushed down the 
valley, a stream of molten bronze. The road between the trees 
was covered in all its length and breadth with fallen leaves— 
a carpet of pale gold. His son, a youth of sixteen, was ol lighter 
colour in hair and eyes. Progressive Soviet biological science 
follows in the footsteps of I. V. Michurin, the great Russian 
experimenter and scientist. Anna Karenina was written by 
Lev Tolstoy, the great Russian writer. 


It should be noted that a noun can be in apposition to a whole 
sentence: 
The student said that he had missed his lessons because his 
mother had falle wduat excuse which the dean accepted. 
po 


b) Close “ee ion. The noun used as an apposition 
may enter into such close relation with the preceding head-noun 
that it forms with it a group with the stress upon the apposition: 
Professor Pavlov. Uncle Tom. The river Volga. The steamer Maly~ 
gin. Captain Ivanov. Admiral Nakhimov: 


At the session Academician Arbusov made a report on the 
contributions of Russian chemists to world science. Captain 
Saburov had been sleeping about an hour when the telephone 
operator awoke him. 

I am afraid Aunt Augusta won’t quite approve of your 
being here. (Wilde) 
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Place of Adjectives and Participles Used as Attributes 


1. An adjective used as an attribute usually precedes the 
head-noun. If a noun has more than one modifying adjective 
preceding it, the one most closely connected with it comes next to it: 


The bright blue sky. The thick green blinds (mtopsi). A dirty 
old dress. A conceited (camonagenuubili) young fellow. 


2. An adjective denoting nationality or origin is 
placed before an adjective denoting material: 


An English tweed coat. A Japanese silk shawl. 


3. When adjectives are used in apposition (o6oco6neHHOoe 
opefenenue), they are placed after the noun which they modify. 
The post-position may be explained by the fact that adjectives used 
in apposition closely approach in their meaning adjectives 
used as predicatives which are placed after the noun 
(subject) with which they are associated. 

When we say: She has many blue and red pencils, we take it for 
granted that the quality denoted by the adjectives belongs to the noun. 

By placing the adjectives in post-position in She has many pen- 
cils, blue and red, we want to communicate something new about 
the head-noun (pencils), to ascribe the quality denoted by the adjec- 
tives to the head-noun in the sentence itself. She has many pencils, 
blue and red is similar in meaning to: She has many pencils; these 
pencils are blue and red: 

It was April—the first real day of spring, balmy and warm. 

It was a summer night, warm and starlit. She entered a room, 

light and comfortable. 

Chillon’s dungeons deep and old. (B y ron.) 


4. A particip|1e which also has predicative force is usually 
placed after the headnoun: 

I have bought the book mentioned by you. Many people still 
living knew him. The party now so well equipped started on 
its way. 

Such participle constructions in attributive function have their 
equivalents in whole subordinate clauses: 


I have bought the book which was mentioned by you. Many 
people who are still living knew him. 


5. Adjectives in -able, -ible, which are usually derived from 
verbs, are also placed in post-position owing to their predicative 
character: 

It is the only thing notable (=which may be noted). He is 
the only person reliable (=who may be relied upon). 
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The adjective possible «which is not derived from a verb has the 
same predicative force: 


It is the only solution possible (=which is possible). 


Placed before the head-noun these adjectives have no predicative 
force: 
It is a sensible suggestion. She is an unreasonable person. 


Here are some more examples of adjectives used as attributes 
in post-position: 


It is a matter too urgent to be put off any longer (=which 
is too urgent to be put off any longer). It was a beautiful deed 
worth remembering (=which is worth remembering). He was 
a man very just in all his dealings with his fellows (=who was very 
just . . .). It was an article so difficult that we could not translate 
it without a dictionary (which was so difficult .. .). 


6. Some adjectivesof French origin are placed 
after the noun which they modify in accordance with the 
position of the adjective used as an attribute in the French language: 


All the people present voted unanimously. The old building 
has stood there from time immemorial. Now I am able to give 
more attention to syntax proper. The same in: the first person 
singular, the second person plural, etc. 


7. An adjective used as an attribute always follows 
a pronoun: 


I should like to have something interesting to read. You must 
ask those best informed. Is there anything new in this informa- 
tion? 


8. Adjectives with the prefix a-, which are usually used as pred- 
icatives, such as alive, awake, asleep, afraid, etc., when used attribu- 
tively follow their head-nouns, thus preserving their 
predicative character. In pre-position they are replaced by live (or 
living), waking (or wakeful), slanting, stray or other words having 
approximately the same meaning: 


1 am the most happy man alive. He spoke like a man afraid. 


THE ADVERBIAL MODIFIER 


1. An adverbial modifier denotes the place, 
time, manner (or attending circumstances), 
degree, etc, of an activity expressed by the verb. 
Verbals have the same adverbial modifier as their corresponding 
finite forms of the verbs. 
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a) Place: 


She went there. He lives across the way. We came from the 
cinema. — 


b) Time: 
I will get up early. We lived there three years. He often came 


here to see me. We intend to start to-morrow. We enjoyed walking 
up the winding mountain path at noon. 


c) Manner or attending circumstances: 

Our women faced the difficult war years with courage and 
resolution. The boy walked slowly to the house. The rising sun 
shone brightly on the calm waters. They went forward under 
a heavy rain. He sleeps with the window open. 


d) Degree: 
I entirely agree with you. I quite understand you. 


e) Cause: 

He was exhausted from want of sleep. The grass was glit- 
tering with dew. We could not settle the question because of 
his absence. 


f) Purpose: 


He lay down to rest. I came to see you off. There was a long 
stop at one of*the stations and the girls went to buy a newspaper at 
a bookstal! on the platform. We want to place atomic energy at 
the service of the great tasks of peaceful construction, in order to 
demolish mountains, change the course of rivers, irrigate deserts, 
to blaze new trails in places where man has hardly ever trod. 


2. Adjectives and adverbs may also have adverbial 


modifiers, usually of degree: 


You came too early. I am extremely happy. He is rather 
pale. He lives very far from here. 


3. An adverbial modifier may be expressed by: 


a) An adverb: 

He is always attentive. He seldom stayed with us for long. 
I have quite understood you. My sister will soon return. The 
wind has suddenly risen. We have not seen him since. He briefly 
explained his meaning. I will get up very early. The time went 
slowly. 


b) A noun with a preposition (a_ prepositional 


phrase): 
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He worked with great devotion. The road is rough in places. 
We left the hall before the last speech. The old schoolhouse stands 
at the crossroad. My sister lives beyond the river. During the 
interval they talked in the hall. 


Note that the same prepositional phrase may be used as an 
adverbial modifier, an object or an attribute depending on its relation 
to the other words in the sentence: 


He takes his exercise in the open air (an adverbial modifier 
of place to the verb takes). Exercise in the open air is healthy 
(attribute to the noun exercise). He lives at the end of the village 
(an adverbial modifier of place to the verb /ives). The house at 
the end of the village is a shop (an attribute to the noun 
house). | received a letter from my brother yesterday (a prepo- 
sitional object to the verb received). The letter from my brother 
gave me much pleasure (an attribute to the noun letter). 


c) A phraseological unit: 


They walked side by side. He accused her face to face. 


d) A noun without any preposition  express- 
ing extent, distance, definite and indefinite 
time, price, etc.: 


Stop a minute. Step this way. I shall take another way. This 
book costs five shillings. I have waited ages. Walter ran the 
entire distance. 


e) A participle: 

Putting away his bicycle he went into the room. He managed 
to climb up the sides of a mountain, working his way through 
thick bushes. Over the broad Ukrainian road, raising clouds of 
dust, rolled the kolkhoz trucks taking grain and beets to the rail- 
way station. 


f)A gerund with a preposition: 


Read the instructions carefully before opening the packet. 
In explaining his project he had forgotten one point. He left 
the room without saying a word. On pressing button B you will 
get your money back. 


g) An infinitive expressing purpose or result: 


Purpose: 

Ham sometimes walked with us to show us the boats and 
ships. (Dic kens.) He was sent to the tool shop to fetch a 
little bolt. He did it to help us. I called to see you. He ran to 
catch the tram. 
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Result: 


It was so difficult a task as not to be finished in an hour. 
The night was too dark to see the way. I was too tired to continue 
my work. 


h)A whole group of words: 


The aeroplane flew high above the city. The fire broke out 
late in the night. The lecture will begin at four o’clock in the 
afternoon. 


4. Just as a subject or object may have a number of attributes, so 
a verb-predicate may have a number of adverbial modifiers: 


For three years she lived quietly in a little cottage. At night- 
fall, during a heavy snowstorm they wandered forth. He went to 
bed immediately after his arrival. He came and sat close beside 
me on the little sofa. 


5. A Complex Adverbial Modifier. An adver- 
bial modifier may be expressed by an infinitival, parti- 
cipial or gerundial complex: 


The boy pulled at his mother’s sleeve for her to take notice 
of him (purpose). The night was too dark for us to continue our 
way (result). Owing to John’s (or John) bringing me word so late 
I could not go (cause). This was done without our having been 
informed of it (attending circumstances). She left the room with 
the candle burning on the table (attending circumstances). 


Place of Adverbial Modifiers Expressed by Adverbs 


1. The adverb has a greater freedom of position 
than other parts of speech and it is difficult to give fixed and defi- 
nite rules regarding its position in the sentence. 


2. The following rules can be given: 


a) An adverb must not separate thedirect object 
from the transitive verb which governs it: 


I read this article yesterday. He speaks English fluently. 


b) An adverb can be placed between the verb and its 
direct object if awhole group of modifiers fol- 
lows the object: 

He has translated correctly some sentences from The Pick- 
wick Club. 


c) Adverbs of definite time (early, late, to-day, to- 
night, yesterday, to-morrow) stand at the end of the sentence; 
and when stressed, at the beginning: 
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I shall see you to-morrow. I didn’t see him yesterday. We 
shall start early. To-day 1 have been to school, but to-morrow 
we shall have no lessons. Yesterday my friend arrived. 


d) Adverbs of indefinite time and frequency 
(often, seldom, sometimes, always, rarely, usually, etc.) stand b e- 
fore the verb, but usually follow the verbs fo be, to have, 
can, may, must, ought: 


He usually went away long before the end. He seldom comes 
to see us. He often goes to concerts. We never expected him here. 

But: You are always the last to arrive. I can never understand 
what he says. You must always be on time. 


If emphasis is intended and the auxiliary or modal [defective] verb 
has a special stress, the adverb of indefinite time is placed before it: 


John is never late and you invariably are. She never is in 
time, I assure you. 


In a compound tense the adverb usually stands after the 
first auxiliary verb: 


He is always coming here. I have never seen a finer sight and 
shall never forget it. This book has already been translated. 


In interrogative sentences the adverb of indefinite time is placed 
after the subject (auxiliary or modal [defective] 
verb—subject—adverb): 


Are you ever in time? Must you always begin your work at 
nine? Can you never do it properly? Did you ever tell him the 
reason? Have you already spoken to her? Do you sometimes 
go there? Has this book already been translated? 


Note.—lIf an interrogative pronoun is the abet of the sentence or modi- 
fies the subject, the word order is the same as that of a declarative sentence: 
Who has ever been there? Who ever heard of such a thing? 


e) Adverbs of de gree modifying a verb occupy thesame 
position as adverbs of indefinite time and fre- 
quency: 


I quite understand you. They are almost ready. She has fully 
mastered the subject. 
f) Adverbs of place follow the verb or its direct 
object: 
He didn’t go anywhere. I saw him there yesterday. He takes 
his dinner here. 


If a sentence contains both an adverb of place and an adverb 
of time, the adverb of place usually goes first: 


We must meet there to-morrow. She went there very early. 
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g) Adverbs of manner are generally placed after the 
verb or, if the verb has a direct object, after the direct 
object: 

She listened attentively to his speech. I suffered dreadfully 
from toothache that night. Thomas walked slowly home. He 
speaks English fluently. 


h) Adverbs which modify an adjective, or another 
adverb, should precede the word they modify: 


This machine is wonderfully light. I am so sorry. I am exceed- 
ingly glad. It is quite right (hardly right, scarcely necessary). 
She speaks too quickly. 


i) Enough usually follows the word it modifies: 


This road is passable enough in dry weather. They were kind 
enough to drive me home. 


SENTENCES WITH HOMOGENEOUS PARTS 


1. There are sentences which contain several homogeneous 
(omHopoguie) parts: two or more subjects to one common pred- 
icate, two or more predicates to one common subject, two or more 
objects of a similar kind to one verb or adjective, etc. 

2. The homogeneous parts of a sentence are connected by co- 
ordinative conjunctions, or asyndetically (without any conjunction). 
The copulative conjunction and may always be inserted between the 
homogeneous parts of a sentence connected asyndetically: 

It was a cold, rainy day—It was a cold and rainy day. 


3. The following co-ordinative conjunctions and adverbs con- 
nect the homogeneous parts of a sentence: 
a) Copulative: and, not only... but also, neither... nor: 
Oliver changed his little bundle to the other shoulder and 
went on. Neither the mother nor the father knew about it. Not 
only the students, but also the teachers were present. 
b) Disjunctive: or, either... or: 
Give me a pen or a pencil. Either John or Peter can do it. 
c) Adversative: but, yet, still: 
He came but did not stay long. The day was foggy yet warm. 
If a sentence comprises more than two homogeneous elements, 
they may be linked by the conjunction and; but usually the con- 


junction is inserted only between the two last members, the other 
members being connected asyndetically: 
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We all set off, the doctor, and the child’s father, and our 
friend, and myself. (Stevenson.) Mr. Pickwick paused, 
considered, pulled off his gloves and put them in his hat. (D ic k- 
ens.) 


The homogeneous parts of the sentence may be: 
1) Co-ordinated subjects: 


Peggotty and I were sitting one night by the parlour fire, alone. 
The woods and fields were dropping to sleep in the last glimmer 
of the summer light. To hear the wind getting up at sea, to know 
that the fog was creeping over the desolate flat outside, and 
to look at the fire, and think that there was no house near but 
this one, and this one a boat, was like enchantment. (Dic kens.) 


2) Co-ordinated predicatives: 


The morning was clear and sunny. The sky was blue and 
empty, and the winds were silent. 


3) Co-ordinated predicates: 


The powerful movement of fighters for peace, against the 
warmongers, is daily growing and gaining in strength. The har- 
vesters ceased working, took their provisions, and sat down 
against one of the shacks. 


Note.—A sentence which comprises two or more subjects to one predicate 
or two or more predicates to one subject is called acontracted sentence 
(CIMTHOe npelnomKenHe): 


The woods and fields were dropping to sleep in the last glimmer of the sum- 
mer light. The harvesters ceased working, took their provisions, and sat down 
against one of the shacks. There were lots of pears and plums and cherries, and 
no end of apples in the orchard. 


4) Co-ordinated objects: 
She brought a can of cold tea and a whole loaf of bread. 
5) Co-ordinated attributes: 


He launched his birch canoe on the clear and luminous water. 
It was bleak, cold, biting weather. 


In many cases two attributes expressed by adjectives are not really 
co-ordinated and cannot be considered as homogeneous parts of the 
seritence. This is the case when one of the adjectives (which is then 
placed last) belongs closely to the noun and forms one composite 
idea with it. It often takes place with such adjectives as old, young, 
litle. No comma is inserted between such adjectives: 


A nice little girl met me on the way (it is impossible to say: 
a nice and little girl. ..). Broken wooden boxes were scattered 
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on the floor. A ragged old overcoat was his only protection against 
the wind. 
Such a blithe, thriving, steady little Dot! (Dickens.) 


6) Co-ordinated adverbial modifiers: 


He advanced slowly but surely. The fog came pouring in at 
every chink (men) and keyhole. 


Sometimes a sentence contains identical homoge- 
neous parts (repetition-groups) linked by the 
conjunction and, or asyndetically. This construction is 
chiefly used to intensify the idea: 

Here was an old, old room furnished in heavy and simple 
style. 

When the day broke it blew harder and harder. As we struggled 
on, nearer and nearer to the sea, from which this mighty wind 
was blowing dead on shore, its force became more and more ter- 
rific. (Dickens) 


ELLIPTICAL SENTENCES 


1. Elliptical (senomupe) sentences are such sen- 
tences in which one or several parts are felt as missing compared 
with analogous sentences where there is no ellipsis. 

Elliptical sentences may freely be changed into complete 
sentences: 


Nobody in the room, nobody in the corridor—There was 
nobody in the room, there was nobody in the corridor. 


2. The missing part of an elliptical sentence may be supplied: 
a) From thepreceding or following context: 


I sat near the window, he—near the door. If not to-day, then 
to-morrow the tractors are sure to arrive. 


b) From thecontextofthe sentence itself: 
I ran after him, but he—over the garden wall. 

c) By means of intonation: 
Playing, children? (=are you playing, children?) 


. 
— i" 


But: playing children (playing is an attribute to children). 


So Nes: 


3. The following parts of the sentence may be omitted: 
Subject: 
See you to-morrow. Would we were at home! (I would =I wish). 


Predicate: 
a) Verbal predicate: 
Some of the strangers spoke French, others Spanish. He works 


more than I. 
Nobody under the table, nobody under the sofa. (Dickens.) 


b) Link-verb: 


Two vessels in sight, captain. Her hair is light, her eyes 
dark blue. 


c)Predicative: 


Are you ready2—I am. He remained, as he had been in his 
youth, a great lover of sport. 


Part of the predicate is often omitted in elliptical in 
scriptions 


English spoken here. Smoking strictly prohibited. The same 
subject continued (or: continued on page 4). 


The predicate (or predicative) is often omitted in compara: 
tive clauses: 


She is as tall as I. 1 was as much at a loss as all the others 
were. 


Object: 


The object is often omitted in short sentences after the verbs to 
do, to forget, to know, to tell, to try, especially in lively speech: 


Don’t you know her address?—No, I forget. Will you do 
itPe—I’ll try. : 


Sometimes several parts of the sentence are omit- 
ted, especially in answertoa question orin lively 
speech: 


When will you write to him?—To-morrow. Have you ever 
been abroad?—Never. Your name and address? Good luck to 
you. Then rapidly to the door, down the steps, out into the street, 
and without looking to right or left into the automobile, and in 
three minutes to the station, with utter disregard of traffic regu- 
lations and speed limits. 


The sentence is elliptical when only an auxiliary is re- 
peated in answer to a question: 
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Did you ever leave him alone?—Perhaps I did. Will you 
not tell me just what you mean to say?—I think I will. 


The repetition of an auxiliary at the end of a sentence in di s- 
junctive questions is also an elliptical construction: 


He hasn’t gone home, has he? That is all, isn’t it? 


Subordinate clauses joined by when, while, till, if, unless, though, 
however, as if, whether... or, are often subjected to extreme ellipsis: 


If possible, send me word to-morrow. He visited the places 
where he had played when a child. We got acquainted while on 
a visit to the Crimea. He is extremely well read though very 
young. 


INDEPENDENT ELEMENTS 


A word or a group of words that has no grammatical connection 
with the sentence in which it stands is called anindependent 
element of the sentence. 

Independent’ elements are: interjections, direct 
address, and parenthesis. 


1. Interjections area specific class of words expressing 
emotions (joy, sorrow, surprise, indignation, etc.): 


Oh, it is you! Hurrah! I have found my book. Bravo! It is 
splendid. Help arrived, alas! too late. 


2. Direct address which is used to arouse the attention 
of somebody is also an independent element of the sentence: 


John, come here. I haven’t seen you for ages, Charles. Arthur, 
open the door. I was busy, Gideon. 


3. Parenthesis. Certain words (modal words), 
phrases or whole sentences may be parenthetically 
inserted into a sentence without forming part of its grammatical 
structure. Such parenthetical expressions are modal expres- 
sions showing the attitude of the speaker towards the idea ex- 
pressed in the sentence. 


Perhaps he has not received your letter (I, the speaker, con- 

. Sider it possible). Surely he will come (I, the speaker, am sure 

of it). This is the house where, I believe, we lived last summer. 

To tell you the truth, I do not like this book. In a word, we made 
the journey in twenty days. 


Modal words often stand at the beginning, less often at the end 
of the sentence. They are always separated by a pause: 
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Honestly, I cannot congratulate you upon it. Possibly he will 
come. Perhaps you are right. Luckily we reached home before 
the thunderstorm broke out. He thinks so at least. 


Modal words may also stand in the very same positions as adverbs 
of indefinite time, i. e. a) before a notional verb or a stressed defec- 
tive or auxiliary verb, b) after the first auxiliary in an analytical 
verb-form: 

a) This theory certainly seems to be well grounded. We could 
not possibly come at four. You certainly must do it. 


b) Everybody will probably take part in our discussion. 
He was evidently laughed at by them. 


Closely connected with parenthetical sentences are appended 
sentences, which also express the attitude of the speaker towards 
the contents of the sentence and thus have modal force. Appended 
sentences are placed at the end of, or inserted into, the sentence: 


It is past ten, I think. You are tired, I suppose. It was very 
pleasant, I believe, to bathe in such fine weather. 


Compare with a complex sentence containing an object clause: 
I think it is past ten. I suppose you are tired. 


ONE-MEMBER SENTENCES 


As has already been stated, not every sentence comprises two 
principal parts—subject and predicate. There are sentences consist- 
ing only of one member which may be interpreted either as the sub- 
ject or as the predicate. 

One-member sentences consisting of a noun or a noun with its 
attributes are called nominative sentences (HomuHaTHBHbIe 
mpeqioweHua). The existence of the object denoted by the noun is 
asserted in these sentences: 


A warm summer night. Morning, cold and grey. 


The function of the noun may be interpreted as that of the subject. 

These sentences always refer to the present. They are uttered with 
an especially expressive intonation. 

Nominative sentences differ from elliptical sentences with a sup- 
pressed verbal predicate in that they do not contain any secondary 
parts which might be connected with a verbal predicate. If we analyze 
the following sentences—A small but cosy room; in the background a 
little writing table; to the left a sofa—we see that only the first is a one- 
member sentence containing a noun with its attributes; the two other 
sentences are elliptical because the prepositional phrases in the back- 
ground and to the left are adverbial expressions of place which may 
refer only to a suppressed verbal predicate. It is true that in a differ- 
ent context the very same prepositional phrases might serve as 
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attributes to some noun (Thé table in the background was a writing 
table. The house to the left is a hospital), but that is not the case in our 
examples, where the adverbial character of the two phrases is quite 
evident. 

Nominative sentences share the characteristics of two-member 
sentences: they may be unextended or extended, declarative, inter- 
rogative, imperative, exclamatory or negative in their form: 

Noise. People. Light. A fine morning, dry and warm. Rain. 
A white, gleaming, roaring wall of rain, blotting out the land. An 
interval? Happy childhood! 

Thomas Gradgrind, sir. A man of realities. A man of facts 
and calculations. (Dickens.) A starlit night; not a breath of 
wind. (Galsworthy.) 

Another type of one-member sentences comprises only the pre- 
dicate (or the group of the predicate) expressed by a finite verb or 
a predicative. The predicate of these sentences refers to a definite 
subject which might be expressed by a personal pronoun. 

To this type of sentence belong: 

a) Imperative sentences with the predicate expressed by a verb in 
the imperative mood: 

Shut the door please. Open the window. Read the passage once 
more. 

b) Set expressions of polite address. They may be traced back to 
ee sentences but in Modern English the ellipsis is no longer 
elt: 


Thank you! Sorry! Please! 
One-member sentences with the predicate expressed by a verb 
in the indicative mood are rather rare in English: 
Hope to see you to-morrow. Shall be delighted. 
In Russian such sentences are used more extensively: 
Ipuay k Bam 3apTpa. Cyenato Bce, 4TO B MOHX CHax. SHaeub 
STOTO 4eIOBeKa? 
THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 


l.Acompound sentence consists of two or more inde- 
pendent sentences connected by way of co-ordination; each 
‘independent sentence is called an independent clause. 

Both parts of a declarative compound sentence are pronounced 
with thefalling tone. 


The ‘sky was ‘cloudless and the ‘sun was ‘shining ‘brightly. 
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The clauses of a compound sentence are linked together either 
by means of co-ordinative conjunctions or ad- 
verbs,orasyndetically. 


2. The following co-ordinative conjunctions (and adverbs) con- 
nect the clauses of a compound sentence. (Compare with the co-ordi- 
nation of the homogeneous parts of a sentence.): 


a) Copulative: and, not only... but (also), neither... 
nor, now, then, etc. Copulative co-ordination expresses that two 
ideas are connected: 

She drew the curtain back and the room was flooded with 
gold. Not only was he dissatisfied but he was extremely indignant. 

Neither the moon was visible in this dark night nor were the stars. 


b) Disjunctive: or, otherwise, else, either...or. Dis- 
junctive co-ordination indicates ch oi ce: 


We must hurry or we shal! miss the train. You must fasten the 
beat to that pole, otherwise the current will carry it away. Put the 
key in its proper place else you will lose it. Either you do not 
speak distinctly or I do not hear well. 


c) Adversative: but, yet, still, nevertheless, however. 
Adversative co-ordination denotes that two ideas contradict 
each other: 


You can cross the river on that fallen tree, but be careful 
not to slip. I tried to persuade her, still she would insist on leav- 
ing home at nine o’clock. | never saw a busier person, yet it 
was difficult to say what he did. Marina Raskova died a young 
woman, yet she already had behind her long years of persistent, 
intensive heroic work in aviation. Years and decades will pass, 
but the epic of Stalingrad will remain a subject for study, de- 
scription, and song. 


d) Causal: for: 

I shan’t buy it, for I can’t afford it. The brook was very high, 
for a great deal of rain had fallen overnight. Visibility was only 
200 to 300 metres, for a white mist as thick as milk covered the 
area. 

e) Resultative: so, therefore, accordingly, then: 

You have settled it all for yourself, so 1 wash my hands of it. 

It is getting late, then you had better go home. I had to be educated, 


therefore we had to live in a town. I didn’t feel well, so I went 
to lie down. 


As we shall see later on (“The Complex Sentence”), cause 
and result may also be expressed by subordinate clauses: 
I cannot go there because I have no time (cause). The night 
was so dark that we lost our way (result). 
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The connection between the subordinate clause of cause or 
result and theprincipal clause is a very close one; the subor- 
dinate clause is an adverbial modifier to the predicate of the main 
clause. 

We find a much looser connection in co-ordination: the 
cause or reason is added as a kind of afterthought, both sentences 
are independent, and as a rule separated by a comma or semicolon. 


3. The parts of a compound sentence may also be joined as y n- 
detically (i. e., without any conjunction). Asyndetical co- 
ordination is alwaysmarked by acomma (,),a semicolon 
(;), or a colon(:). The copulative conjunctionand may always 
be inserted: 


The window-shutters were closed; the street was empty (and 
the street was empty). The rain had stopped, the sun was out again. 

The moon went down; the stars grew pale, the cold day broke; 
the sun rose. (Dickens.) 


THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 


1. A complex sentence formed by subordination consists of a 
principal clause and one or more subordinate 
clauses. 

The subordinate clause may either follow or precede 
the principal clause. 

If the subordinate clause follows the principal clause, both 
clauses are uttered with the falling intonation: 


It was ‘dinner ‘time be’fore they had ‘finished. 


If the subordinate clause precedes the principal clause, 
the subordinate clause has the rising intonation 
and the principal clause—the falling tone. 


‘As I was in a ‘hurry, I took a ‘taxi. 


ea ee a 


2. The functions of subordinate clauses are similar to those of the 
parts of a simple sentence. Accordingly, subordinate clauses are 
classed as subject, predicative, object, attribu- 
tive and adverbial clauses: 


Whether they will come or not depends on circumstances 
(subject clause). I do not know how long I shall stay (object 
clause). That is what we agreed on (predicative clause). The house 
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that faces ours is shaded by an immense lime-tree (attributive 
clause). A year went by before we met again (adverbial clause). 


The similarity of the functions of subordinate clatises to those 
of the parts of a simple sentence is stressed by the existence of s y n- 
ony mous constructions: 


I forgot to post the letter which I wrote yesterday.—! forgot 
to post the letter written by me yesterday. He told me how he had 
lived at the seaside.—He told me about his life at the seaside. 
We met where the roads crossed.—We met at the crossing of the 
roads. 


Subordinate clauses may be connected by means of co-ordinative 
conjunctions with some parts of the sentence as homogeneous mem- 
bers, which also shows that their functions are similar to those of the 
parts of a simple sentence: 


He thought of the sea and how pleasant it would be to spend 
the summer at the seaside. 1 asked him about his name and where 
he had come from. 


The relation of a subordinate clause to some part of the principal 
clause may be indicated by means of the same prepositions which 
are used in similar function before the parts of a simple sentence: 


We thought of how to settle the matter. (Compare: We thought 
of it.) I am surprised at what you have told me. (Compare: J am 
surprised at your words.) I] cannot tell you anything definite about 
your program except that I do not agree with some of its points. 


In some cases subordinate clauses are associated with particles 
which are used with the parts of a simple sentence: 


We always slept with the windows open, even when it was 
cold. (Compare: even in cold weather.) 


But although the functions of subordinate clauses are similar 
to those of the parts of the sentence, subordinate clauses cannot be 
identified with the parts of the sentence. By means of subordinate 
clauses we may express our thoughts in a more complete, a more 
detailed manner. 


Compare the following: 
He told me of their arrival. 


1) He told me that they had arrived. 
2) He told me that they would arrive. 


He was exhausted for want of sleep. 
He was exhausted because he had not slept the whole night. 
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3. The relation of the subordinate clauses to the principal clause 
may be graphically represented as follows: 


Me Tell me | 


| 


| where you live 


Tell me where you live. 


: | I told her | 
a ee ee 
| that I was busy | | when she came | 
When she came, I told her that I was busy. 
3. 


| She told me 


| that she had been in the South | 


| where she spent a month 


She told me that she had been in the South where she spent a 
month, 


In this complex sentence the first subordinate clause is subordi- 
nated directly to the principal clause (Ist grade of subordina- 
tion) while the second clause is subordinated to the first subordinate 
clause (2nd grade of subordination). 


4. 
I am sure | 
| that you are mistaken and that you will find out 


your mistake very soon 
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I am sure that you are mistaken and that you will find out your 
mistake very soon. 


In this complex sentence there are two homogeneous subordinate 
clauses (two object clauses) connected by the copulative conjunction 
and. Homogeneous subordinate clauses may be connected with each 
other by the same co-ordinative conjunctions that connect the homoge- 
neous parts of a sentence (and, or, but, etc.). 


SUBJECT CLAUSES 


1. Subordinate subject clauses have the function of 
the subject to the predicate of the principal (main) clause. They are 
introduced by: 


a) conjunctions: that, whether, if; 
b) conjunctive pronouns: who, what, which, 
c) conjunctive adverbs: when, where, how, why. 


That he will come is certain. Who broke the glass remained 
unknown. How he managed to do it is more than | can tell. 


2. When a subject clause is placed at the end of the sentence, it 
is introduced by the anticipatory if: 


It is strange that he did not come at all. It is necessary that 
all should be present. 


3. Subject clauses are not separated by a comma. 


PREDICATIVE CLAUSES 


1. Subordinate predicativeclauses have the function 
of a predicative. The link-verb is in the principal clause. The predi- 
cative clause together with the link-verb forms a compound nominal 
predicate to the subject of the principal clause. 


2. Predicative clauses are introduced by: 


a) conjunctions: that, whether, if, as if, 
b) conjunctive pronouns: who, what, which, 
c) conjunctive adverbs: when, where, how, why. 


The question is whether he is able to do it alone. It looks as 
if it were going to rain. This is why he is so happy. “Motherland” 
was what the men in the army called their country, choosing the 
most sacred word they knew. 


3. Predicative clauses are not separated by a comma. 
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2 OBJECT CLAUSES 


1. Subordinate object clauses have the function of 
an object to the predicate of the principal clause. Object clauses may 
also refer to some verbals in the function of their objects: 


She told me that she was willing to help. I should like to know 
whether they will come. She came up to me saying that she was 
glad to see me. 


2. Object clauses are intoduced by: 


a) conjunctions: that, if, whether, 
b) conjunctive pronouns: who, what, which; 
c) conjunctive adverbs: when, where, how, why. 


He told me that he would come. I should like to know wheth- 
er it can be done to-day. I don’t know which pencil is mine. I 
should like to know what is in that box. He did not tell me where 
he had put the things. Tell me when you will be back. We are 
convinced that peace will triumph. , 


3. Object clauses may be preceded by prepositions: 


He was asked about what he was going to do in summer. We 
thought of how pleasant it would be to spend our vacation in the 
mountains. They were delighted with what they saw at the picture 
gallery. I have no objection to our walking except that we may be 
late for the performance. 


4, Object clauses may be joined to the principal clause asyndeti- 
cally: 
I knew he would come. He insisted it should be done by her. 


Both constructions (/ think it is late and I think that it is late) have 
developed from independent sentences joined asyndetically as follows: 
I think: it is late. I think that: it is late. In the second construction 
the word that was the demonstrative pronoun. Later on it weakened 
its stress and came to be felt to belong to the subordinate clause in- 
stead of as originally to the preceding sentence i. e., it became a 
conjunction. That is used in those cases in which the mutual rela- 
tion of the two clauses is not quite clear without the conjunction. 
But when no doubt can arise, the construction without that is pre- 
ferred in conversation and easy literary prose; that is used in scien- 
tifie writing. 

5. Object clauses are not separated by a comma. 


Object Clauses Introduced by the Conjunction That 


As the object generally follows the verb, an anticipatory it would 
be superfluous; but there are a few verbs that require it before a clause 
(to take, to owe, will have, etc.). The difficulty of joining an object 
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clause to certain verbs may also be evaded by inserting this, that, 
the fact, the circumstance, to which the clause is added in apposition. 
Such object clauses are introduced by the conjunction that: 


I take it that he gives his consent. He owed it to his first 
teacher that he had a good pronunciation. I am afraid that you 
overlook the circumstance that you have been requested to do it 
immediately. 


Prepositional Object Clauses. Sometimes the 
verb which governs the subordinate clause requires a preposition. 
In former times prepositions were freely used before the conjunction 
that: after that, before that, till that, etc. (Compare with the present- 
day usage in Russian: mepeg tem, xax; nocae Toro, xax.) But in the 
course of time fhat was dropped and the prepositions after, before, 
etc., became conjunctions. 

In Modern English there are few prepositions used before the 
conjunction that: except that, save that, but that: 


She knew nothing except that the people now shopped at 
Hanbridge. (Be nnett.) I could say nothing but that I was 
sorry. Little is known of his childhood save that he began to work 
at a factory at the early age of ten. He forgot everything but that 
he was in the mountains again. 


In some cases the use of a clause after a preposition is rendered 
possible by the insertion of it, this, that, the fact or the circumstance. 
The fact and the circumstance are chiefly used in scientific prose: 


Rely on it that I shall give you a full account. Everything 
points to the fact that he is dead. It was all due to the fact that 
your letter came too late. 


When the word fact or circumstance acquires more independent 
meaning, the subordinate clause may be regarded as an appositive 
attributive clause to the noun fact or circumstance (see “Appositive 
Attributive Clauses,” p. 337): 


. He pointed to the fact that those plants are easily harmed by 
frost, a fact entirely overlooked before. 
In Russian the use of an object clause after a preposition is made 
possible through the insertion of the pronoun to: 

Bbl MoxkeTe novlOxKUTbCA Ha TO, 4TO A BaM Jam NOApoountli oT- 
yet. Bce yKa3biBaeT Ha TO, UTO eFO HET B XKMBBIX. 

Very often prepositions which would be indispensable before 
nouns are not used before object clauses: 

I insisted that he should come up with us (on). He is respon- 
sible that the letter is delivered (for). It all depends how you 
handle it (on). I’m frightfully keen you should do it (on). I am 
going to be careful what [ do (of). 
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DIRECT AND INDIRECT SPEECH 


When we want to report something said by another person or by 
ourselves on some previous occasion, we may do it in two ways: 
a) either by giving the exact words of the speaker, i.e., in direct 
speech, or b) by reporting in our own words what somebody has said 
before, i. e., in indirect speech. 


A. Rules for Changing from Direct into Indirect Speech 


1. The conjunction thaé is introduced. But constructions without 
that are preferred in colloquia! speech: 


He said, “I shall come.” He said that he would come, or He 
said he would come. 
2. The person is shifted according to sense: 

He said, “Ishall do it.” He said that he would doit. They said, 
“We are ready.” They said that they were ready. 


3. If the reporting verb is in the past tense the following 
shifting of tenses takes place (according to the rules of sequence of 
tenses): 

a) The present is changed into the past: 

She said, “My sister is a teacher.”— She said that her sister 
was a teacher. “My machine is being repaired,” said the pilot.— 
The pilot said that his machine was being repaired. He said, 
“I am busy.”—He said that he was busy. 


b) The present perfect is changed into the past 
perfect: 


She said, “I have finished my work.”—She said that she had 
finished her work. He said, “I have been writing for an hour.”— 
He said that he had been writing for an hour. 


c) The past is either changedinto the past perfect or 
remains unchanged. 


The past is changed into the past perfect when the time is re 1 a- 
tive, that is, when it depends on another past moment: 


He said to me, “I saw your friend yesterday.” — He told 
me that he had seen my friend the day before. 


The past usually remains unchanged in the following cases: 
1) When a definite past moment is indicated: 
He said, “I was born in 1928. ”—He said that he was born in 1928. 


2) When the time of the principal clause in the direct speech 
is fixed by an adverbial clause of time attached to it: 
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She said. “I was not at home when the postman came. ”—She 
said that she was not at home when the postman came. 


3) When yesterday does not refer to a day prior to an- 
otherday in the past and therefore remains unchanged: 


She said to me this morning: “Mary was in Moscow yesterday.” 
—She told me this morning that Mary was in Moscow yesterday. 


d) The past perfect remains unchanged: 


He said, “I had finished my lessons by five o’clock. ””"—He 
said that he had finished his lessons by five o’clock. He said, “I 
had been working for two hours by that time.”—He said that he 
had been working for two hours by that time. 
e) The future is changed into the future-in-the- 
past: 


He said, “I shall be ready by six o’clock.”—He said that he 
would be ready by six o’clock. He said, “I shall be taking my 
lessons then. ”—He said that he would be taking his lessons then. 


f) Thefuture perfect is changed into thefuture-per- 
fect-in-the-past: 


He said, “I shall have finished my work by that time.”—He 
said that he would have finished his work by that time. He 
said, “By the Ist of May I shall have been studying English for 
six months.”—He said that by the Ist of May he would have 
been studying English for six months. 


Compare with the Russian where there is no shifting of tenses 
in indirect speech: 
Ona cka3ana: «Moli OpaT roBopuT mo-anraulicku». Ona cKa- 
3ala, UTO ee OpaT rOBOPHT MO-aHTHHCKH. 
4. The following words denoting nearness are changed into cor- 
responding words denoting distance: 
a) This is changed into that; these, into those: 


She said, “This book is mine.”--She said that that book was 
hers. He said, “These exercises are rather difficult.”—He said 
that those exercises were rather difficult. 


b) Now is changed into then: 


He said, “Now it is your turn to read.”—-He said that then 
it was my turn to read. 


c) Yesterday is changed into the previous day, the day before: 


She said, “I spoke to him yesterday.”—She said that she had 
spoken to him the day before (the previous day). 


d) To-day is changed into that day: 
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He said, “I have not seen them to-day.”—He said that he 
had not seen them that day. 


e) To-morrow is changed into the next day, the following day: 


She said, “I shall do it to-morrow.”—She said that she would 
do it the next day (the following day). 


f) Ago is changed into before: 
He said, “I finished my translation two days ago.”—He said 
that he had finished his translation two days before. 


5. All the above-mentioned changes do not take place when the 
reported speech is connected with the present: 


He told me that he had put my book into this drawer, but 
I cannot find it here. He told me that he would come to-day, so 
we must wait for him. She told me that she spoke to the secre- 
tary yesterday but did not get any definite answer from him; so 
she will probably speak to him to-morrow again. 


6. Notice the following uses of the verbs fo tell and to say: 


Direct Speech Indirect Speech 
He said, “I am ready.” He said that he was ready. 
He said to me, “I am ready.” He told me that he was ready. 


Note.—A sentence containing direct speech is aes by a colon in 
Russian, but by a comma in English: He said, “I am her 

Both in Russian and in English direct speech is placed in inverted commas. 
But in Russian the full step is placed after the inverted commas, and in Eng- 
lish it is within them (see all the above examples). 


B. Questions in Indirect Speech 


Questions require as an introduction the verb fo ask or 
to inquire (of). General questions are introduced by the conjunc- 
tion if or whether, special questions begin with a corresponding 
conjunctive adverb or pronoun. Indirect questions have no inver- 
Sion: the predicate verb follows the subject: 


He said, “Are you ready?”—He asked her whether she was 
ready. He said, “Do you often go there?” — He asked me if I 
often went there. She said, “Where does your brother live?”— 
She asked me where my brother lived. She said to me, “When 
do they have their dinner?”—She asked me when they had their 
dinner. 


C. Orders in Indirect Speech 


Orders or requests are introduced by the following 
verbs: fo tell, to ask, to beg, to order,to command. Thei mperative 
mood of the direct speech is changed into theinfinitive: 
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“Send someone to the line to see if it is damaged anywhere,” 
said the commander.—The commander ordered to send someone 
to the line to see if it was damaged anywhere. She said to the 
children, “Do not make any noise.”—She told the children not 
to make any noise.—She forbade the children to make any noise. 
She said to the girl, “Do it immediately.”—She ordered the girl 
to do it immediately. She said, “Bring me a glass of water, 
please.” She asked (begged) to bring her a glass of water. He 
said, “Shut the window before you leave the room.” —He told 
me to shut the window before I left the room. 


ATTRIBUTIVE CLAUSES 


l. An attributive clause serves as an attribute to 
some noun or pronoun in the principal clause. This noun or 
pronoun is called an antecedent: 


There is a man downstairs who wants to see you. Al! that 
you tell me is of great interest. 


2. Attributive clauses are introduced by: 
a) Relative pronouns: who, which, that or 
b) Relative adverbs: where, when: 


a) The boy who is playing there is her brother. The sun, which 
had shone brightly in the morning, was overcast by noon. Here 
is the key that you lost yesterday. The Second World Peace Con- 
gress, which was held in Warsaw on November 16-22, 1950, was 
an event of great historical significance, an expression of the 
political, moral and organizational success of the world peace 
movement. 


b) Oliver soon reached the place where the path ended. 
It was the year when I began to learn English. Her childhood 
years she spent in the Ukraine, that lovable bounteous land 
where the dawns are a sea of gold, and the cherry orchards 
are a mass of white blossoms in May and the nightingales trill 
with such abandon in the depths of luxuriant gardens. 


3. Limiting and Descriptive Clauses, Attribu- 
tive clauses are of two kinds: a) limiting, and b) descrip- 
tive. 


a) Limiting attributive clauses limit and define 
more clearly the antecedent. Such clauses are introduced by the 
relative pronouns that, who, which, by relative adverbs 
or asyndetically (contact-clauses). They are usually not 
separated from the rest of the sentence by a comma: 


I met the boatman who had taken me across the ferry. The 
letter that I received yesterday was most welcome. A solitary 
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tearn moves against the sky-line along the road that runs paral- 
lel to the horizon. This is the very spot where we camped last 
year. The day when I was to sail arrived at last. Do you like the 
first selection I played? 


Contact-Clauses. In a complex sentence with an at- 
tributive clause the relative pronoun may be omitted. 
Such clauses are called contact-clauses. In such cases the 
two parts of the sentence are more closely joined together than when 
the relative pronouns are used. Before limiting contact-clauses there 
is never a pause, the intonation of the whole complex too shows unity 
and is different from that of two independent sentences. 

We have limiting contact-clauses generally when the relative 
pronoun would have been the object of its clause: 


I must repeat one thing I said in the last lecture. The letter 
I received yesterday was most welcome. I liked the first poem 
he recited. The sentence you are speaking about is a quotation 
from Shakespeare. 


If the relative pronoun would have been the object of a prep o- 
sition, the latter is placed after the verb, generally at 
the very end of the clause: 


What is it you are looking at? The man you were talking 
to has gone. The town towards which we are moving is the one 
I used to live in. That is just the place 1 am going to. Have you 
found the book we were talking about? 


Contact-clauses are rare if the relative pronoun would have been 
the subject of the clause. In modern English this construction 
occurs when it (that) is or there is either precedes the contact-clause 
or stands in the clause itself: 


It isn’t every boy gets an open chance like this. It’s you must 
explain. That’s a thing might happen to any man. There is 
nothing vexes me so much. I have told you all there is to tell. 


In some cases the relative pronoun would have been the pre d- 
icative: 


I am not the man I was when you knew me first. She speaks 
like the eccentric woman she is. She is not the cheerful woman 
she used to be. 


Sometimes the relative pronoun or adverb would have been an 
adverbial modifier (very often indicating time): 


The moment he entered the room, I felt myself incurably 
prejudiced against him. All this I related at the Hall the next 
day we dined there. That’s the reason he likes to come. 


In poetry and older language the relative is omitted without 
restriction: 
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Was never widow had so dear a loss. GGhakespeare.) 
What words are these have fallen from me. (Tenny son.) 


b) Descriptive attributive clauses _ give 
some additional information about the antecedent. 
They may be omitted without affecting the precise understanding of 
the sentence as a whole. 

Descriptive clauses are introduced by the relative pronouns who 
and which (rarely that) and by relative adverbs. They can- 
not be joined asyndetically. Descriptive clauses are 
usually se p arated from the rest of the sentence by a comma: 


Our behaviour towards each other changed but rather after 
the fashion of February weather, which is bright one day and 
stormy the next. These books, which are only a small part of my 
collection, I picked up at the Book Exhibition. I met my schoolmate 
who was much pleased to see me. They stood upon a bleak and 
desert moor, where monstrous masses of rude stone were cast 
about. The sun, which had been hidden all day, now came out 
in all its splendour. The inventions of the 18th and early 19th cen- 
turies, which brought about what is called the industrial revo- 
lution in England, came from the workshop rather than from the 
scientific laboratory. 


A subdivision of descriptive clauses are continuative’™ 
clauses in which who and which might be replaced by and he, 
and she, and it, and they. Descriptive clauses are generally placed 
immediately after the antecedent, while continuative clauses may 
stand at some distance: 


I told the story to John, who later told it to his brother. 
He had seen my aunt give this person money in the moonlight, 
who then slunk away and was seen no more. (Dic kens.) 


The Use of Who, Which, and That in Attributive Clauses 


1. The interrogative pronouns who (whom), whose, which, began 
to be used as relative pronouns in Middle English. 

In early Modern English that was widely used but now there is a 
growing tendency to use the wh-pronouns, especially who in reference 
to persons (see “Relative Pronouns,” p. 86). 


2. In reference to the names of animals, who is used when 
the animal is referred to as he or she; which, when it is associated with 
the neuter gender if. But the rule is not always observed and we often 
meet which combined with he or she, or who combined with it: 


Snuff, the brown spaniel who had placed himself in front 
of him, and had been watching him for some time, now jumped 
up in impatience for the expected caress. Spot got out of the water, 
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shook himself and immediately started a fight with a big New- 
foundland dog which was standing near there on the bank. 


3. With the names of countries which is used when the 
country is regarded from a geographical! point of view; 
who, when it is thought of as a political agent (compare 
the use of it and she). There is, however, a great deal of vacillation: 

For travelling I prefer Norway, which is more mountainous 
than Sweden. 


4. With collective nouns we use which when the collective 
is considered asa whole (verb in the singular); who, when we think 
of the separate individuals (verb in the plural): 


The crew, who were all asleep, forgot to hoist a lantern. The 
commission, which consisted of ten members, was unanimous in 
its decision. I often went to see her family, which was a large one. 


5. In poetry who is used of things which are personi- 
fied: 
...And narcissi, the fairest among them all, || Who gaze 
on their eyes in the stream’s recess, || Till they die of their own 
dear loveliness. (Shelley.) 


6. Which or that is used of persons when its antecedent is a noun- 
predicative expressing profession, character, etc.: 
He is not the man which you think him to be. (=On ue taxoii, 
KaKHM BbI ero cuntaete. Compare: He is not the man whom you 
think him to be=On ue Tot, 3a Koro BbI ero NpHHHMaeTe.) 
She is a very diligent pupil which her sister is not. She did 
it like the clever girl which (or that) she undoubtedly is. 


Which may have as its antecedent an adjective-predicative; such 
clauses are always descriptive: 
She is very attentive at her lessons, which he rarely is. He 
was very fond of reading, which his brother never was. 


7. That was the usual relative pronoun in Middle English and 
in early Modern English. Now that is seldom used in descriptive 
clauses, and even in limiting clauses there is a strong tendency to use 
who and not that in reference to persons and a less strong tendency to 
use which in reference to things (see “Relative Pronouns,” p. 86). 


There are, however, instances in which that is freely used with 
reference to persons and things. 
That is used: 


a) With the following pronouns: all, everything, nothing, 
something, anything, much, little, few: 


Everything that we saw was of great interest. Nothing that I 
can say will improve matters. All that glitters is not gold. You’ll 
just ask me anything that I don’t make clear. 
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N ot e.—But sometimes which is used when the relative doesnot 
follow its antecedent directly: 


There is something about him, every now and then, which shows me he’s 
got pluck somewhere in him. 


b) Often with superlatives or the first: 


This novel is the most laughable story that has ever been 
written. The first book that I came across was a novel by Charles 
Dickens. 


APPOSITIVE ATTRIBUTIVE CLAUSES 


Appositive clauses refer to some noun (rarely 
pronoun) in the principal clause. They are introduced by the 
conjunction that or the conjunctive adverbs how, when, where, and 
why. Care should be taken to discriminate between object-clauses 
which refer to a noun of verbal or adjective nature and appositive 
clauses, which have the function of an attribute: 


‘. The World Council of Peace will give to mankind the cer- 
titude that, despite all existing difficulties, which, however, 
must not be minimized, it will accomplish its mission. 

The idea that it could be done in a very simple way did not 
occur to me. The thought that the child might catch cold troubled 
her. I have no idea of how I am going to get in touch with them, 
I have no notion when he will be back. I should like to know the 
reason why you did not come at all. 

The news which one day reached Gabriel, that Bathsheba 
Everdene had left the neighbourhood, had an influence upon 
him. (Hardy.) 


ADVERBIAL CLAUSES 


1. Adverbial clauses refertoa verb, an adjec- 
tive or an adverb of the principal clause in the function of an 
adverbial modifier: 


I shall speak to him when he comes. | intend to go there 
as soon as I have finished my work. The article was much more dil- 
ficult than we had expected. I get up much later than you do. 


Adverbial clauses are connected with the principal clause by 
means of conjunctions: when, after, because, if, as if, than, that, etc. 


2. According to their meaning, adverbial clauses are classified: 
a) As adverbial clauses of ti me, introduced by the conjunctions 
when, as, after, till, directly, as soon as, etc. 


Adverbial clauses of time introduced by when express that the 
action of the principal clause and that of the subordinate are either 
l)simultaneous or2)follow each other: 
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1) When mortal danger hung over the country, millions 
of Soviet mothers sent their sons and daughters to the front and 
into the fields and factories. When we reached home, it was already 
dark. When he came to the beach, the storm was at its height. 
It was ten o’clock when I went out. All was very quiet when sud- 
denly we heard a cry. | am always glad when spring comes. 

2) When the storm had passed, we continued our way. When 
they had finished packing, they went to get a taxi. 

Adverbial clauses of time introduced by as denote that the action 
of the principal clause is simultaneous to that of the subor- 
dinate: 

As you go past the post, will you drop these letters in the box? 
The streets rang with his cheerful voice as he trudged after his 
donkey. As the boat drew nearer to the city, the coast which the 
traveller has just left sank behind him into one long, low, sad- 
coloured line. 

Clauses of time introduced by directly and as soon as denote that 
the two actions closely follow each other: 


I shall tell him all about it as soon as he comes. I recognized 
the place directly I saw it. 


To express that the action of the subordinate clause closely 
follows that of the principal clause, one of the restrictive 
adverbs (hardly, scarcely, no sooner) is used in the principal clause. 

Scarcely and hardly are followed by when in the subordinate clause; 
no sooner is followed by than. The principal clause has inversion (see 
“Inversion,” p. 283): 


Hardly had I reached the station when the train started. 


These sentences are intermediate between subordination and co- 
ordination. Corresponding sentences in Russian present the same 
double character: Hardly had I reached the station when the train 
started. (Compare: He ycnea s goOpatbcs oO craHlwv, kak noe3y 
TpOHYJIcH=a Noe3q yxe TPoHysica): 

Scarcely had I opened the door when a gust. of wind blew 
the candle out. No sooner had I reached home than a violent 
thunderstorm broke out. 


Adverbial clauses of time introduced by while (whilst) denote 
either 1) that the action of the subordinate clause is simultaneous 
with that of the principal clause, or 2) that the action of the principal 
clause begins while the action of the subordinate clause is already in 


progress: 
1) Keep an eye on the child while I am away. While one played 

the other would sing. 
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2) While we were at breakfast, a letter was delivered from my 
brother. While things were in that state, a ship arrived with new 
supplies. 


The conjunction while (whilst) may also introduce clauses express- 
ingthe attending circumstances of an action. In such 
a case the relation between the parts of the sentence is rather that 
of co-ordination than of subordination: 


We sat on the narrow porch facing the dark whispering stream, 
while the evening was deepening into night (=and the evening 
at that time was deepening into night). 


While (whilst) acquires the meaning of a co-ordinative conjunction 
also in such cases when it serves to express contrast between the 
action of the principal clause and that of the subordinate: 


While I agree with most things he says, I can’t accept all 
his statements ({ can’t accept all his statements but I agree with 
most things he says). Many wonderful stories are told about his 
adventures, some of which are no doubt true, while others are 
either invented or very much exaggerated. 


In both of the above-mentioned cases while (whilst) weakens its 
temporal meaning to a great extent. 

A clause introduced by before expresses that the action of the prin- 
cipal clause is prior to that of the subordinate: 


Some months went by before they met again. He recalled the 
occurrence before he fell asleep. Before he locked the door, he 
walked through the rooms. I had written my letter before he came. 


A subordinate clause introduced by after expresses that the action 
of the principal clause follows the action of the subordinate clause: 


After we had walked about two hours, we saw the twinkling 
light of a village in the distance. Bring me the things after they 
are packed. 


A clause introduced by since (ever since) denotes the starting point 
of the action expressed by the verb of the principal clause: 


It has been raining ever since I came home. I have not seen 
him since I came from the South. Since we came here, we haven't 
had a single sunny day. 


A clause introduced by since followed by a verb in the present 
perfect denotes during the time that...: 


This noise has been going on since I have been here. The chil- 
dren have lived with their aunt since their mother has been away. 


A subordinate clause introduced by fill or until indicates the 
concluding moment of the action of the principal clause 
or its future duration: 
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They waited until the ship sailed. They decided to remain 
in town till they received an answer to their letter. Stop till I 
shut the door. 


A clause introduced by as long as (so long as) denotes the dura- 
tion of the action expressed by the principal clause: 


You may keep this as long as you like. So long as you are 
satisfied, I don’t mind. 


b) Adverbial clauses of place introduced by where or wherever 
(old: whence—otkyja; whither—xyja): 


The house stood where the roads met. Go back where you 
came from (old: Go back whence you came). Do your duty wherever 
you may be. They landed where the river ran into the sea. 
He lay where the grass was thickest. 

They climbed the hillside towards the house, stopping to rest 
where Marcus had built a bench. (F as t.) 


Subordinate clauses introduced by where indicate: 1) the place 
where the action is going on (rae); 2) the place towards which the 
action is directed (kya); 3) the starting point of the action (oTkyza). 
To indicate direction, fo is sometimes added; to indicate the starting 
point, from where is used: 


1) They landed where the forest came down to the water’s 
edge. Wherever the river wound its way, the vegetation was fresh, 
green and luxuriant. He swam across the river where there was 
no ford. 

2) Presently he returned to where his chair stood. She went 
where you had told her to go. 

3) Go back where you came from. 


c) Adverbial clauses of cause introduced by because, since, 
as, for the reason that, on the ground that, seeing that, considering that: 


They decided to give up the trip because the weather was 
so uncertain. Since you insist, | shall go with you. As the day 
was clear, we decided to climb the mountain. 


A subordinate clause introduced by because shows that the speaker 
takes it for granted that the person spoken to expects him to give 
some reason. Therefore it is always used in answer to a direct 
question (expressed or understood): 


Why did you leave us so early? Because I had some urgent 
work to do. 

Opposite me was an elderly lady in a great fur cloak, who 
looked in the dark more like a haystack than a lady, because 
she was wrapped up to such a degree. (Dickens.) 


A subordinate clause introduced by since expresses that the reason 
given in the clause is clear from what has been said before: 
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Since you insist on it, I shall consider the matter. Since 
you are so tired, you must have a rest. Since no one has asked 
for the book, keep it as long as you like. 


As is used when the subordinate clause gives a reason the conse- 
quences of which are stated in the principal clause: 


As the sea was calm, we decided to sail to the island. As 
it is already late, you had better go. 


d) Adverbial clauses of purpose introduced by ¢hat (in 
order that, so that), lest: 


I shall write down your name that I may not forget it (or 
lest I should forget it). They climbed higher that they might 
get a better view. We must hurry Jest we should be late. | shall 
explain it once more that you may understand it well. 


Note 1.—For fear is used with the meaning of lest: He wrote down the 
number for fear he should forget it. 


Note 2.—Construction with an infinitive of purpose are more usual than 
those with subordinate clauses of purpose: I shall write down your name not 
to forget it. They climbed higher to get a better view. 


e) Adverbial clauses of result introduced by that (so... 
that): 

The place was so delightful that we stayed there all summer. 
The night was dark and the blizzard so violent that people were 
swept off their feet. It is so simple that a child can understand 
it. The load was so heavy that he could not liit it. 

He was a tall, dingy man, in whom length was so predominant 
over breadth that he might almost have been borrowed for a foundry 
poker. (Colerid ge.) He was so intent upon his own reflections 
that he was quite unconscious of my approach. (Dickens.) 
The summer night was hot, so hot and still, that through every 
opened window came in but hotter air. (Galsworthy.) 


f) Adverbial clauses of comparison (or manner) intro- 
duced by as (with as or so in the principal clause), as if, as though, 
than, the more... the more, the less... the less, etc.: 


He did it as well as he could. It is not so easy as you think. 
lt is rather longer than he said. 

The day arrived, a raging winter day, that shook the old house 
sometimes, as if it shivered in the blast. (Dickens.) The 
more difficult you find it, the more you should persevere. The 
rain came plunging through the leaves as if every drop were 
a great leaden bead. He is as quick as you are slow. 


Comparative clauses are often elliptical: 


My room is smaller than yours. He is taller than you. I was 
as much at a loss as all the others were. 
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Compare with similar elliptical clauses in Russian: 


Ero cectpa Takoro Ke pocta, KaK OH. STO KacaeTCA Bac TaKxe, 
KaK H MeHA. 


When the is used with a comparative (the sooner, the better, the 
longer... etc.), both clauses may be elliptical, especially in collo- 
quial language and in proverbs: 


The sooner, the better. The more, the merrier. The nearer the 
bone, the sweeter the meat. 


Compare with the Russian: 
Yem ckopee, Tem Jyulle. 
In comparative clauses the subject it is often omitted: 


I leave you to act as seems best (as it seems best). He spoke 
as follows (as it follows). He was a better scholar than was usual 
in those days. 


g) Concessive clauses introduced by though, although, 
as, even if, even though, however, whoever, whatever, whichever: 


Although we could see nothing, we distinctly heard the sound 
of many oars in the water. However much [ try, I cannot pronounce 
that word properly. Whatever you say, I shall not change my 
opinion. Pitch-dark as was the shaft, he still continued to grope 
his way out. There had been heavy showers in the morning, though 
now the clouds had rolled off and lay in silvery masses on the 
horizon. 


Clauses with a concessive as begin with a predicative 
and have usually an inverted order of subject and predi- 
cate; inversion does not take place if the subject is a personal pro- 
noun: 

Barren as is the ground there, it will still yield some crops 
if properly cultivated. Late as it was, we still continued our 
way. 


When the subject of the concessive clause and that of the princi- 
pal clause are identical, the concessive clause may become ellip- 
tical and consist only of the conjunction and the emphatic word 
or group of words of the clause: 


Their coming was very pleasant, though unexpected. It 
was cold, though sunny. 


In Russian we have similar elliptical constructions: Bnio xo- 
JOMHO, XOTA MH COMHEUHO. 


h) Adverbial clauses of condition, introduced by /f, unless, 
suppose, supposing, provided, on condition: 
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lf it is late, we must stop our work. If I were not so busy, 
1 should gladly go with you. Suppose he does not come, what 
shall we do? He is sure to come, unless he has some urgent work 
to do. I shall give you my dictionary, provided you return it to- 
morrow. 


In conditional clausesof unreal comdition the conjunc- 
tion if can be omitted; in such a case there is inversion in the if- 
clause. Such a construction is possible only when the predicate com- 
prises an auxiliary or modal verb, or when the verbs fo have and to 
be are used as predicates: 


Could you stay a little longer, we should finish the work 
to-day. Were he my friend, I should expect his help. Had she 
known it, she would have come. Had it not been so late, | should 
have stayed a little longer. Had he time, he would gladly come. 


Sometimes the principal clause is not expressed: then the jf- 
clause (unreal condition) denotes a wish: 


If only it could be avoided! If only the storm were over! 
If only we were at home! 


The conditional clause (if-clause) is sometimes elliptical, 
consisting only of the conjunction and the emphatic word or group 
of words: 7 

If necessary, we must do it. 1 am sure you would act in the 
same way if in his place. 


Note.—When the adverbial clause precedes the principal clause, 
it is usually separated by acomma. The commais not inserted 
when the adverbiai clause follows the main clause: 

When I have finished all my lessons, I shall go for a walk.—I shall go for a 
walk when I have finished all my lessons. 


COMPOUND SENTENCES WITH SUBORDINATE CLAUSES 


The parts of a compound sentence (the independent clauses) 
may have subordinate clauses attached to them and thus be c o m- 
p lex in their turn: 


1. We made camp on the bank of a little river and while 
we Were unpacking our things the moon rose behind the river 
bushes. 


2. The weather had been all the week extremely sultry but 
the storm broke so suddenly that before we reached the outskirts 
of the wood, the rain came down in torrents. 
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The above sentences may be graphically represented as follows: 


1. 
We made camp on the d the moon rose behind the 
bank of a little river an river bushes 
t 
while we were unpacking 
our things 
2. rt 
The weather had been the storm broke so 
all the week extreme- but suddenly 
ly sultry 
y 
that the rain came 
down in torrents 
J 
| before we reached the 
| outskirts of the wood 
EMPHASIS 


The English language uses the following means to make a word 
or word-group prominent. 


{. In spoken language intonation is one of the most impor- 
tant means of emphasis. The word or word-group to be emphasized 
receives a prominent stress. In printed text, recourse is had to special 
printing devices such as bold type (xupHbri mipudrt), italics (kypcus), 
etc. 


2. If a word has a weak and a strong form, the latter is 
used when emphasis is aimed at: 


But I have seen it. (Compare: I’ve seen him lately.) 


3. Word order also serves as a very important means to give 
prominence to a word or word-group. Front-position is 
widely used for emphasis as the most prominent position in a sen- 
tence. But not only front-position is used as a means of emphasis; 
a word becomes emphatic when it is put in any abnormal 
position: : 
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Strangely fast fled his days in the valley. 


Down, down they sped, the wheels humming like a top, the 
dogeart rocking right and left. (H ard y.) Of cowardice he has 
never been accused. Hers was also the suggestion that we should 
start at once. The morning, thin and grey, flowed into the room. 
Footfalls, quick and light, mounted the stairs and went into the 
next room. 


4. Constructions with an anticipatory it also serve the purpose 
of emphasis (see “The Subject,” p. 271): 


It was he who did it. It was in the dead of night that the fire 
broke out. 


5. In sentences like the following, of +objective case 
of the personal pronoun is also an emphatic construction: 


Not for the life of me could I do such a thing. It will be the 
death of him. I cannot bear the sight of it. 


6. The combination of a superlative with an of-phrase 
which renders the meaning of a partitive genitive is also 
an emphatic construction: 


The hottest of seasons. The truest of friends. The clearest 
of proofs. 


7. The so-called repetition-groups are another fa- 
vourite device to make a word prominent: 


He added improvement after improvement to his engine. 

Scrooge went to bed again, and thought and thought and 
thought it over and over. (Dickens.) The water was out over 
miles and miles: adjacent to Yarmouth. (Dickens.) 


8. The repetition of a subject in the form of a 
noun or pronoun is also a means of emphasis: 


The Wedding-Guest, he beat his breast... (Coleridge) 
He was very much attached to me, was Dick. (Dickens.) 


9. Abstract nouns and names of materials are made emphatic 
when used in the plural! (see “Plural of Nouns,” p. 21): 


The :trees were bright green; the spring hopefulness was still 
unstained by the dusts of summer. The heats of the torrid zone 
(Tpomuuecku nosc). The snows and frosts of an Arctic winter. 
The waters of the Nile. A thousand pardons. 

Othello: Think of thy sins. Desdemona: They are loves I bear 
to you. (Shakespeare) 


10. A verbal idea is made emphatic: 


a) By the use of the continttous form whose durative 
aspect often serves to intensify the verbal idea: 
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Somebody has been tampering with this lock. She is such a 
kind person: she is always doing things for other people. 


b) By the use of the emphatic auxiliary do: 
1) The imperative mood: 

Do begin now! Do be quiet! Do listen to reason! 
2) The indicative mood: 


We never did understand each other very well, you and 1. 
I really must entreat you to be reasonable and listen to what 
I did say and do say. (Dickens.) 


c) By the use of a cognate object after intransitive 
verbs: 
He laughed a hearty laugh. He whistled a low meditative 
whistle of satisfaction. 
d) By the addition of the pronoun éf to intransitive verbs: 


We will battle it together. (Dickens.) We therefore decid- 
ed that we would sleep out on fine nights; and hotel it, inn it 
and pub it like respectable folks, when it was wet. (Jerome) 
e) By the addition of the subject to the imperative mood: 

You take this chair. You be more attentive. 

11. A statement may be emphazised by means of a condi- 
tional clause with the emphatic and identifying it is: 

If anyone knew the heath well, it was Clyn. (Hardy.) 
12. Whatever may be used with indefinite pronouns to 


strengthen a negative. It usually stands at the end of 
its own clause, and is almost equivalent to af all+negative: 


There isn’t anybody there whatever ( = There is nobody 
there at all). His remark was apropos of nothing whatever that 
had been said before. (Ero 3aMeuaHve He MMeJIO COBepIeHHO Hu- 
KakOro OTHOWeHHA K TOMY, 4TO ObINIO CKa3aHO paHbille.) 


PUNCTUATION 
THE COMMA 
The comma represents the shortest pause. 


Simple Sentence 
1. The comma is used between two or more words of the same part 
of speech: 


A dull, heavy sound was heard. It was a wide, rough road. 
The swift stream raced and gyrated under them, tossing, dis- 
torting, and splitting the moon’s reflected face. (Hardy.) 
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Note 1.—When and joins two single words, as a rule no comma is used: 


In front of them stretched the sea, blue and calm. The water babbled and 
tapped along the seaweed on the low rocks that lay afar out. 


Note 2.—When several words are joined by means of and, a comma is 


placed before this conjunction: 
Trees, and bridges, and houses were swept down by the flooded stream. 


Note 3.—But when the different words are intended to be combined 
quickly so as to present to the mind only one picture, they are spoken without a 
pause, and no comma is used: 


Whirling and boiling and roaring like thunder, the stream came down upon 
them. 


Note 4.—When and occurs only between the two last words of the series, 
the comma is usually inserted before this conjunction;although many writers omit 
this comma: 


The blast smelt of icebergs, arctic seas, whales, and white bears, carrying the 
snow so that it licked the land but did not deepen on it. (H ard y.) It was a Feb- 
ruary morning, dry, cold and starry. 


Note 5.—If two attributes expressed by adjectives are not homogeneous, 
no comma is inserted between them. (See “Sentences with Homogeneous 
Parts.”) 


A young girl with cheeks like poppies and eyes like jet, with a short red dress 
and bushy black-brown hair, comes out, and stands in the doorway. (Gals 
worth y.) The next day came the little red bull, drawing the cart to the office 
door. (O. Henry.) 


2. When words of the same class go together in pairs, each pair 
is separated by a comma: 


Old and young, men and women, Negro and white were drawn 
into participation in the May Day celebration. 


3. When two parts of a sentence have some words in common 
which are not expressed for each of them, the second part is marked 
off by commas: 


His classification is different from, and more comprehensive 
than, any other which we have met. 


4. Words and expressions in apposition are set off from the rest 
of the sentence by commas: 


It was Birker, the head of the works council, the leader of 
the strike committee, a clear-headed and courageous man, ready 
to lend a hand fearlessly. At last we were in truth in the High 
Pamir, the famous Roof of the World. In the east, mountain peaks, 
fingers of snow, glittered above the mist. 


Note.—lIf the apposition is closely connected with the word it explains, 
no comma is used: Williamthe Conqueror invaded Britain. Also when the 
appositive precedes the noun it qualifies: the novelist Dickens; the poet Burns. 
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5. Names and terms of direct address are set off by a comrha or 
commas: 
Workers of the World, Unite! 
Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your ears. (Shake 


_Speare.) 
Note.—A comma (not a note of exclamation) is used in the salutation of 
letters: My dear Friend, ... Dear Comrade, ... Dear Sir. 


6. After an adverbial phrase at the beginning of a sentence, the 
comma can be put in or not, at the option of the writer: 


At last, the ship arrived and we all embarked. On March 14, 
1923, he left the town for good. 

But: On March 8 came the first real sowing in an important 
grain region. 

Already at the opening of the t9th century, workers in the 
United States made known their grievances against working from 
sunrise to sunset. 


7. The comma is used before and after a participle or a particip- 
ial phrase provided that the participle might be replaced by a whole 
clause and is not used merely in a qualifying sense: 


Convinced of the accuracy of his facts (because he was con- 
vinced), he stuck to his opinion. Sunlight, beating through the 
leaves above, lit the bottom with floating patches of golden 
brown. 

The beams of the moon, fluttering through the branches, 
surrounded them with a silver network. (J acobs.) 

But: It was a sombre creek of black water speckled with gold, 
with the gold of scattered sunlight falling through the boughs that 
met overhead. (Conra d.) 


8. Explanatory phrases are separated by commas: 


The field was oblong, 60 yards in length, 40 in breadth. Most 
of these were small collectives, from ten to thirty families. 


9. When the group of the subject is long, a comma may be placed 
after it: 

The thought that some day—perhaps not ten years hence, 
perhaps not five—all this world would be taken away from him 
before he had exhausted his power of loving it, seemed to him 
in the nature of an injustice, brooding over his horizon. (Gal s- 
worthy.) 


10. A comma is sometimes inserted to mark the omission and 
save the repetition of some words: 
Our ship is bound for Norway, yours, for India. London 
is the capital of England, Paris, of France. 
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11. If such words as however, therefore, too, moreover, then, accord- 
ingly, consequently, etc., are thrown in so as to interrupt slightly the 
flow of a sentence, they are marked off by commas: 


This dog knows a great many tricks; moreover, he can play 
hide-and-seek. He was very angry, however, though he chose 
not to display it. 


12. Independent constructions are set off by commas: 


After tea, when the door was shut and all was made snug, 
the night being cold and misty now, it seemed to me the most 
delicious retreat that the imagination of man could conceive. 
(Dickens.) The day hardened in colour, the light coming in 
at the barn-doors upwards from the snow instead of downwards 
from the sky. (H ardgy.) It appeared as if there were a sort of 
match, or trial of skill, you must understand, between the kettle 
and the cricket. (Dickens.) 


Compound and Cemplex Sentences 


Coordinate Clauses 


1. Co-ordinate clauses, when expressed at full length, are gener- 
ally separated by commas: 


He was a famous shot, and his iron nerves never failed him 
in an emergency. The red rim of the sun was pushing itself now 
about the distant sea, and the whole coast line stood out brilliant- 
ly yellow against the rich deep blue beyond. 

Two days of rain, and summer set in bland and sunny. (G a | s- 
worthy.) 


N o t e.—But when the two sentences are not expressed at full length, or are 
very closely allied, the comma is omitted: 


He led the reapers along from end to end of the field and showed how he had 
measured it off into three even parts and marked the strips with lines along the 
ground. It was a spring evening and the air was warm and fresh. 


2. The comma is used between the clauses of a co-ordinate complex 
sentence when they are joined asyndetically (without any conjunc- 
tion): 

The wind blew, the clouds gathered, the rain fell. I looked, 

I called, no one answered. 

The birds sing their small hearts out, the band plays its 
gayest tunes, the white clouds race in the high blue heavens. 

(Galsworthy.) 


Subordinate Clauses 


1. Asa general rule the comma is used to separate a subordinate 
clause from the main clause when it is long or when it is out of its 
usual order (i. e., when it precedes the main clause): 
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Long before we saw the sea, its spray was on our lips, and 
showered salt rain upon us. (Dickens.) When the day broke, 
it blew harder and harder. If you have not settled it by the time 
I see you, I’ll tell you what to do. 

But: The morning sun was streaming through the crevices of 
the canvas when the man awoke. Rooks rose from the stables as 
if in surprise at the sound of horses’ hoofs. 


2. An attributive clause is not separated from the main clause 
when it is a restrictive clause; a comma is used when it is a descrip- 
tive clause: 


a) The wind swept in furious gusts down the narrow road and 
howled dismally through the trees which skirted the pathway. 
The howl ‘and roar, the rattling of the doors and windows, the 
rumbling of the chimneys, the apparent rocking of the very house 
that sheltered me, and the prodigious tumult of the sea were 
more fearful than in the morning. (Dickens.) 


b) The well, which had long ago fallen into disuse, was al- 
most hidden by the thick tangle of undergrowth. (J acobs.) 
He was a tall, handsome youth, who looked like a sailor. 


N ote.—The relative pronoun that, being usually restrictive, is rarely pre- 
ceded by a comma: 

The sea was getting rougher with every wave that broke along the rocky 
beach. It became alive and spoke with a multitude of different yells that in- 
spired the listeners with horror. 

3. An attributive clause placed alongside the principal clause 
without any connective word is not separated by a comma: 


“The house I have taken,” said Mr. Pickwick, “is at Dulwich.” 
(Dickens.) The man they had passed looked after them in 
rather an enquiring fashion. 


4. A comma is often used to separate direct speech from expres- 
sions of explanation: 


“I won’t suffer this barrow to be moved another step,” said 
Mr. Pickwick, resolutely, “unless Winkle carries that gun of his 
in a different manner.” “Mr. Peggotty,” he said, “you are a 
thoroughly good fellow, and deserve to be as happy as you are 
to-night.” (Dickens.) 
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THE SEMICOLON 
The semicolon is used: 
1. When a greater pause is required than is indicated by a comma: 


Six o’clock came; the factory motors were shut off, and died 
away with a last lingering sound. 

The moon went down; the stars grew pale; the cold day broke; 
the sun rose. (Dickens.) 
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2. To give greater emphasis to different clauses: 

As Cesar loved me, I weep for him; as he was fortunate, 
I rejoice at it; as he was valiant, I honour him; but, as he was 
ambitious, I slew him. (Shakespeare) 


THE COLON 


The colon may be used at the writer’s discretion, if he thinks 
that the pause is not sufficiently marked by a semicolon. On this 
point no fixed rules can be given. 


The colon generally is used: 


- |. To introduce an additional remark in ex- 
planation or in confirmation of a previous one: 


His hatred for dogs is very well grounded: he was bitten by 
one when he was a child. 


2. To introduce a quotation: 


He took the letter and began to read aloud: “I have to in- 
form you of a great change in my life.” He stopped and looked 
up at us significantly. 


3. To recapitulate a series of co-ordinated 
auses. Here the colon is followed by a dash: 


The storm had passed; the sun was shining on the green leaves 
of the trees; the streams were dancing around the rocks; the birds 
hopped about him as they chirped their cheerful notes:—such 
were the pleasant scenes and sounds that welcomed the wanderer 
back to his home. 


—_— 
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4 Before enumerations: 


The play began. It depicted the rising in the Tyrol in 1809: 
the village life, dances and yodelling; murmurings and exhorta- 
tions, the warning beat of drums, then the gathering, with flint- 
locks, pitchforks, knives; the battle and victory, the home-com- 
ing, and festival. (Galsworthy.) 


THE FULL STOP OR PERIOD 


1. The full stop or period indicates the close of a complete sen- 


tence: 
The sun rose. Daylight sparkled on the land, on the beach and 
over the sea. The cloak of red seaweed on the beach shimmered 
against the dark blue background of the freezing sea. 


2. The full stop is also used after most abbreviations and after 
initial letters: Capital, Vol. I, p. 393. H. Sweet, M.A., Ph.D., etc. 
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THE NOTE OF EXCLAMATION 


The note of exclamation is used after words or sentences which 


express emotion: 


“They are wheels indeed!” she panted. “Coming nearer! 
Nearer! Ever closer! And now you hear them stopping at the gar- 
den gate! And now you hear a step outside the door—the same 
step, Bertha, is it not!” (Dickens.) 


THE NOTE OF INTERROGATION 


The note of interrogation is used after direct questions: 


“Do you recollect the voice, dear Caleb?” “Did you ever 
hear the like of it before?” cried Dot. (Dic kens.) Well, what 
do you want me to say? You don’t mind, do you? 


INVERTED COMMAS 


Inverted commas are used to mark the beginning and end of a 


quotation: 


“Those were his exact words,” she said and repeated them 
with closed eyes, as if trying to revive the whole scene in her 
memory: “If 1 do not return, you have to look for the papers in 
the left-hand drawer, second from the top...” 


THE DASH 
The dash is used: 


1. To mark a break or an abrupt turn in a sentence: 


“And all this long story was about—what do you think?” 
“And Richard says, father—” Meg resumed, then stopped. “What 
does Richard say, Meg?” asked Toby. “Richard says, father—” 
another stoppage. : 


2. When the subject of a sentence is of such length, or of such 


complexity, that its connection with the verb might easily be lost 
sight of, it is sometimes summed up by some short expression. In 
such a case a dash follows the subject: 
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Mrs. Peerybingle, going out into the raw twilight, and click- 
ing over the wet stones in a pair of pattens that worked innumer- 
able rough impressions of the first proposition in Euclid all 
about the yard—Mrs. Peerybingle filled the kettle at the water- 
butt. (Dickens.) 


3. To mark a faltering or hesitating speech: 


“I—I—I—know you have a quick ear,” said Dot, placing 
her hand upon her heart and evidently talking on, as fast as she 
could, to hide its palpitating state. (Dickens.) 


4. The dash is sometimes used instead of brackets before and after 
a parenthesis: 


The pipe lay in the usual place—the carrier’s dreadnought 
pocket—with the little pouch, her own work, from which she 
was used to fill it. (Dickens.) 


THE HYPHEN 
The hyphen is used: 
1. To join the parts of a compound word: coal-pit, printing-press, 
now-a-days; man-of-war, wage-cuts. 
2. To divide a word at the end of a line: numer-al; investi-gated, 
or investigat-ed; col-lective; rec-ognize, sub-ject. 
Note.—A hyphen is shorter than a dash. 


BRACKETS 


Brackets are used to insert a parenthetic sentence in the middle 
of a main sentence: 


Presently returning, less the pattens (and a good deal less, 
for they were tall and Mrs. Peerybingle was but short), she set 
the kettle on the fire (Dickens.) Awake (not Greece—she 
is awake), awake my spirit! (By ron.) 


THE APOSTROPHE 


The apostrophe is used to show that some letter or letters have 
been omitted: 


How’s baby, mum? Boxer’s pretty well, I hope? 

I’ll take you home. 

He hasn’t been here, has he?—Ah! who’d have thought it. 
(Dickens.) With thee, my bark, I'll swiftly go |i 
Athwart the foaming brine; | Nor care what land thou bear’st 
me to, || So not again to mine. (By ron.) 
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PART III 
EXERCISES 


DISCRIMINATION OF PARTS OF SPEECH 


Copy the following sentences and state in brackets after each word 
in bold type to what part of speech it belongs: 


1. We have received a wire from Moscow. Wire me as soon as 
you arrive in Moscow. The electric current passes through a wire. 
2. I iron my clothes with an iron. The iron bars were covered with 
rust. Iron is heavy. 3. Let him drive as quick as possible. We had 
a long drive in a motor-car. 4. I smoke a pipe. Let us have a smoke. 
5. Your hat wants a brush. I brush my hair with a hair-brush. 6. We 
saw a ship in full sail. Let us sail to the nearest island. 7. You have 
got wet paint on the back of your coat. Now let’s paint. 8. The night 
deepened and dew wet the trampled grass under them. 9. He bicy- 
cled in daily, and the daily rideto and iro had become a great pleas- 
ure to him. 10. Tell me the addresses andI’ll write several letters 
at one go. 11. I shall leave here to-morrow. 12. The cottages of Penny 
Green had been built by people who not only intended to live in them 
but wanted them to be roomy and well-cupboarded and stoutly 
beamed and floored. 13. The draper’s shop would not only dress you, 
post-office you; linoleum you, rug and wallpaper you; ink, pencil 
and note-paper you; but would also bury you and tombstone you. 
14. He headed the movement. He has a good head. He is head boy in 
the class. 15. I stayed on deck. I had a deck cabin. It was gaily decked 
with flowers. 16. Paper the walls with white paper. 17. You must 
ship the cargo in a large ship. 18. The ball went over my head and 
in trying to catch it I fell over. 19. I must second your effort. 20. He 
has promised to forward your letters: they will be sent forward. He 
is a forward boy for his age. 21. Take the cart back to the back yard 
and back it into the shed at the back of the stable. 22. Light the 
lamp. The lamp gives a poor light. 23. All of a sudden the wind fell, 
and in the quiet he could hear the voices of people on the shore. 24. 
The leaves were thick upon the trees, and heavy with wet. 25. I reached 
home after dark, drenched to the skin. 
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THE NOUN 
Number 


1. Form the plural of the following nouns, grouping them into 
four, columns: 


Survivals of Old English 
plurals, foreign plurals 


-s {s] | -s [z] | -es [1Z] 


maps bags | dresses men 
etc. etc. | etc. etc. 


class, day, toy, fox, goose, child, room, penny, month, eye, ear, 
brother, spoonful, deer, army, Frenchman, chimney, machine, top, 
hill, bush, man, son, factory, memorandum, basis, boy, rool, chief, 
box, tooth, phenomenon, handful, airman, river, lake, name, place, 
watch, bridge, armchair, formula, ship, mistake, farm, hat, bank, 
rifle, gun, mine. 


2. Write the plurals of: 


Russian crisis sentry overall culf 

Dutchman fish hali looker-on _ perice 

story journey ox onlooker mouse 

storey © difficulty datum pailful dugout 

cuckoo chief brother-in- wife commander-in- 
law chief 

nucleus tomato cargo bush rifleman 


3. Change the number of the nouns in bold type, making any other. 
necessary changes: 


1. We have built a gigantic factory. 2. The ox has hurt its hoof, 
and cannot draw the plough. 3. The sheep is grazing in the meadow. 
4. The valley is green, and a deer is grazing in it. 5. There was a po- 
tato in the basket. 6. There was a fish in the net. 7. The hoof of an 
ox is cloven, that of a horse is not. 8. The key to the box is lost. 
9, The roof of that house leaks; it needs repairing. 10. He brought a 
pailful of water from the spring. 11. As soon as the post has arrived, 
the postman will deliver the letters. 12. A passer-by saw the accident. 
13. This shelf contains several books on different subjects. 14. The hero 
was received with great demonstration of joy. 15. The leaf turned 
first yellow and then brown, and dropped off and was blown into 
the corner of the garden. 16. A fox often prowled about the farm yard, 
seeking a fat hen or goose to carry off. 17. A bush and a fir-tree grew 
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upon the slope. 18. The bookcase was full of books. 19. Your 3’s 
look like 8’s. 20. Several exceptionally large cod (tpecka) have been 
caught. 21. A place in the desert where there are springs or wells is 
called an oasis. 22. The boy caught several trout (open) in the moun- 
tain stream. 23. You must add a spoonful of water to this mixture. 


4. Indicate the number of each noun in bold type in the following 
sentences and state whether the noun has the corresponding singular 
or plural form: 


1, What is the news? 2. These scissors were made in Pavlovo. 
3. Under the great oaks a flock of sheep was feeding, and behind a 
steel fence a herd of deer. 4. The fruit is not yet ripe. 5. She gave me 
some good advice. 6. Our government spends much money on educa- 
tional work. 7. He gave me all the necessary information. 8. Her 
hair is dark. 9. These data are quite correct. 10. The peoples of the 
Soviet Union were waging a heroic struggle for the happiness of all 
mankind. 11. He took five or six fish out of the net. 12. A series of 
English classics has recently been published. 13. Optics is a branch of 
physics, it treats of light. 14. The radii of a circle are always equal. 
15. The ellipses were carefully drawn. 16. The environs of our village 
are most beautiful in spring. 17. Michurin, the great horticulturist 
of our country, grew many kinds of fruits, fruits which do not fear 
the frost. Michurin apple trees blossom and bend with the weight of 
fruit in cold Siberia and the Far North. 18. Planned Socialist economy 
in the Soviet Union has made possible the rational utilization of 
the means of production for the benefit of all the people. 19. These 
data are insufficient. 20. Such phenomena as we saw last night are 
rarely to be seen. 21. Several strange species of animals exist in Aus- 
tralia. 22. The cattle were driven home. 


5. State whether the nouns in bold type may be used in the given 
meaning in the forms of both numbers (countable nouns) or only in the 
singular (uncountable nouns): 


1. We had goose for dinner. 2. The goose waddled to the water’s 
edge. 3. The tree was covered with young blossoms, pink and white, 
and on all this blossom the sunlight glistened. 4. May I help you to 
some cheese? 5. Two big cheeses were lying on the table. 6. We have 
much fruit this year. Many fruits ripen now: apples, plums, pears, 
etc. 7. What beautiful weather we are having! 8. She is making good 
progress in English. 9. Would you like some more soup? 10. This ket- 
tle is made of copper. 11. Some coppers were scattered on the table 
with the rest of her money. 12. The Caucasus is rich in mineral wa- 
ters. 13. The snows have gone quickly this year. 14. This district is 
rich in coal. 15. All our troubles are over. 16. The child’s illness gave 
her much trouble. 17. Before them spread the blue waters of the lake. 
18. Tea will pick up damp to a surprising degree, that is why packet 
teas are hermetically sealed. 19. She showed much feeling. 20. A 
thousand pities that he could not wait, say half an hour,’ and just 
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walk in. 21. I hope all your fears are groundless. 22. The sun had not 
yet dried a single blade of the heavily dewed grass. 23. We had one 
favourite place deep in moss and last year’s leaves. 24. Moisture 
dripped from beds of mosses on the bank. 25. The road lay through 
a forest of pine. 26. The glass was dimmed with the rain. We heard 
the large rain-drops rattle through the leaves. 27. The big chestnut 
was nearly in full leaf. 28. The struggling fire illuminated the whole 
chimney with a glow of light. 29. There was a door at the end of the 
corridor and a light coming through. 


- Case 


1. Change the of-phrases into the possessive case where possible: 


1. Will you join the expedition of to-night? 2. Just run to the 
shop of the baker. 3. The return of my cousin interrupted our game. 
4. Can you picture that time when the surface of the earth was the 
sea? 5. The life-boats of the ship were launched. 6. The rays of the sun 
do not penetrate through that thick foliage. 7. The room of Mary and 
Ann is on the first floor. 8. The little girl kept the house of her father 
so neat and clean that there was never a speck of dust to be found. 
9. The works of Shakespeare enjoy great popularity in our theatres. 
10. We admire the pictures of Repin and Levitan. 11. The smoke of 
a wood-fire went up in the air. 12. The rapidity of the movement 
of water in a river depends on the width of the river-bed. 13. Drops 
of water are falling from the bare boughs of the tree. 14. The office 
of the editor-in-chief was closed. 15. The supper of the children is 
ready. 16. The masterpiece of Leonardo, The Last Supper (Tatinan 
Beueps), was painted on the wall of an old building. 17. We skated on 
the frozen surface of the river. 18. A pale gleam of winter sunshine 
fell at that moment on the deck of the vessel, relieving her against 
a bank of dark clouds. 19. Our hatred of the enemy is great. 20. We 
saw the figure of a man shabbily dressed. 21. The two great works 
of Charles Darwin—The Origin of Species and The Descent of Man— 
were devoted to surveys of all forms of life and conditions which 
determine their development and survival. 22. Of all scientific 
discoveries the law of gravitation of Newton is one of the greatest 
and most universal. 23. The transit of Venus (BeHepa) across the disc 
of the sun was observed on November 24, 1855. 


2. Explain the use of the possessive case in the following sentences: 


1. I strolled into the pine wood. The earth there was covered like 
a bee’s body with black and gold stripes; there was the blue sea below, 
and white sleepy clouds, and bumblebees booming above the heather; 
it was all softness—a summer’s day in Devon. 2. He escaped the danger 
only by a hair’s breadth. 3. Fhe miners’ meeting was held the fol- 
lowing day on the outskirts of the town. 4. He dragged me out of harm’s 
way as an automobile turned the corner on two wheels. 5. We have a 
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splendid morning after yesterday’s rain. 6. And then she (Peggotty) 
stopped in her work, and looked at me, with her needle drawn out 
to its thread’s length. (Dic kens.) 7. His voice was always more 
decided than his brother’s. 8. After such a long, active day, a night’s 
sleep will seem good. 9. A window blazed like a jewel in the sun’s 
last rays between the poplar trees. (Galsworthy.) 10. Every- 
thing in the children’s section of the club is the work of the children 
themselves. 


11. Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain top. (Shakespeare) 


12. We wandered to the Pine Forest 
That skirts the ocean’s foam, 
The lightest wind was in its nest, 
The tempest in its home. (Shelley.) 


Gender 


Insert the appropriate pronouns using the personal gender (he or 
she; his or her) where possible: 


1. The sun came up upon the left. 
Out of the sea came (— ) 
And (—) shone bright, and on the right 
Went down into the sea. (Coleridge) 


2. The lion came nearer: (—) dreadful roar made us shudder. 3. At 
sunset we stopped waiting for the moon to rise. At ten (— ) came up 
beautiful and serene as ever. 4. About a quarter of a mile out lay a 
boat, with ( — ) sails half down. 5. Poland sent ( — ) representative 
to the conference. 6. The sun revolves one revolution around ( — ) 
axis once every 25 days. 7. The camel is inestimable for long desert 
journeys, for (— ) has a strong power of endurance. 8. I was first on 
the beach; the dog came to me at once, (— ) tail almost in (— ) mouth 
from apology. 9. Like a skilful surgeon, the wasp (oca) knows just 
what to do, knows in what part of the head to insert (— ) sting (axasto), 
to produce the desired effect. 


Make a morphological analysis of all the nouns in the following 
text: 


What I needed most was a boat in which I could take the things 
to land, but there were none, so I set to work to make a raft of the 
boards of the ship. 

All this was hard work, but at last I did it. I took a lot of bread 
and rice, some cheese, meat, corn, some clothes, and a large box of 
tools. As well as these I found some guns, powder, and shot, also 
two swords, all of which I put on my raft, as I thought they would 
be of great use. 
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My next task was to get to shore with my goods, which I found 
by no means easy. Once I and my things were almost thrown into 
the sea by a big wave, but with much care I was at last able to guide 
my raft to land. I did this with an old oar I had found on the ship. 

As yet I did not know where | was, or if there were any other men 
near me. There was a hill not far from the shore which rose up very 
steep and high, so I went to the top of this to see what part of the 
world I was in. Then I saw I was on an island, with the sea all round 
me, and that there were no other men on it. (From Robinson Crusoe 
by Defoe, adapted.) 


THE ARTICLE 


1. Explain the use or absence of the article with the nouns in bold 
type in the following sentences: 


1. The ox is a strong beast of burden. 2. He asked for a glass of 
fresh water. 3. He will give a course of lectures on history. 4. Snow 
covered the ground. 5. I thought I had shut the door, but it is still 
open. 6. The London of our days differs greatly from the London 
of the days of Shakespeare. 7. Pass me the salt, please. 8. The teacher 
took much interest in little Charles. 9. The unfortunate Tilly cried 
bitterly. 10. The girl was carrying a spray of lilacs. 11. The Volga 
is a very important waterway. 12. I like coffee for breakfast. 13. She 
married the Smith we met last year. 14. Heat is destructive to these 
plants. 15. Oaks are very strong trees. 16. He was editor of The Month- 
ly. 17. We shall talk it over at dinner. 18. This is a different tea 
from the one we usually buy. 19. All the passengers gathered on deck. 
20. The boy will be sent to school next year. 21. Open the drawer 
on the left. 22. The moon was shining brightly. 23. Elbrus is the high- 
est mountain in the Caucasus. 24. The Johnsons settled here two 
years ago. 25. The Zoo was just opposite the house where he lived 
and he often went there as he liked the animals very much. 26. Not 
only we, the people of the Soviet Union, but the whole world was 
watching the battle we were waging. 27. The next day there was de- 
lightful weather, and the sun shone warmly. 28. Towards evening 
we reached a little village. 29. The apple trees in the garden stood 
in full bloom. 30. The day was so lovely, so full of the freshness of 
spring. 


2. Underline the descriptive attributes of the nouns in bold type 
used with the indefinite article and define these attributes (an adjec- 
tive, a noun with a preposition, etc.): 


1. On one side was a wide open space ending in a forest that 
stretched all the way to the top of the mountain ridge and here and 
there you could see the smoke of villages situated on the slopes, and 
droves of grazing horses; on the other side flowed a smal! rivulet bor- 
dered by dense brush. 2. It was a dismal night, with a thin rain fall- 
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ing. 3. He was not a man to desert his friends 4. On the window-sill 
were flowering plants in bright red pots which made a lovely show 
against the white front of the house. 5. I sat down and opened a novel 
by Walter Scott that had long lain on my table. 6. At that moment 
there appeared in the doorway a man of middle height. 7. The river 
flowed through a shady lane of overhanging trees. 8. The moon rode 
up, a full and brilliant moon. 9. A grey cloud rested on the mountain 
top and its cold breath held the threat of an imminent blizzard. 


3. Underline the limiting attributes of the nouns in bold type 
used with the definite article and define these attributes (a noun with 
a preposition, a subordinate clause, etc.): 


1. Heavy chill clouds lay on the summits of the surrounding moun- 
tains, and only now and then did the dying breeze rustle the tops of 
the poplars which grew around the house. 2. I knew all the paths in 
the garden covering the slope opposite our house. 3. The exultant ray 
of the young day had not yet penetrated into the gorge where our 
camp was made; it gilded only the tips of the crags that towered above 
us on both sides. The dense foliage of the bushes that grew in the deep 
crevices of the cliffs showered a silvery rain upon us at the slightest 
breath of wind. 4. Do you see the three dark figures on the cliff to the 
right? I believe they are our companions. 5. We soon came to the place 
from which we had started in the early morning. 6. The place where 
we are standing is historic ground. 7. On our way we passed the two 
boats which had brought us ashore. 8. The road to the kolkhoz is 
lined on both sides with limes and fruit trees. 9. The spot on the suit 
{ am wearing won’t come off (He cuumaertca). 


4. Explain the absence of the article (zero-article) with the nouns 
in bold type: 


1. He never showed any fear in face of danger. 2. The sun set and 
night followed day without any interval in between as is usual in 
the South. 3. It was winter and a night of bitter cold. 4. The birds 
sang sweetly and the whole garden was full of harmony and perfume. 
5. The hawthorn (Gosppiurauk) hedges are a mass of gleaming blossom. 
6. It was beautiful summer time in the country. 7. The sun had re- 
cently set and the sky was hung with rosy cloud which seemed per- 
manent, yet slowly changed. 8. The road rose higher and higher. 
Grass ceased to grow, and the track was almost lost to view amongst 
piles of loose, slaty rock. 9. The apple tree was in full blossom. 10. All 
around was the great sea of pathless silent bush. 11. The dusty road 
lay through a forest of pine. 12. The little girl kept her father’s house 
so neat and clean that there was never a speck of dust to be found. 
13. The children gathered in the court, waiting for school to open. 
14. She was made guardian to the little orphan girl. 15. What cold 
rainy weather we are having! 16. We got up when it was broad day. 
17. They turned west and soon sighted land in the distance. 18. When 
tea was ready we sat down to table. 19. Winter is almost gone: spring 
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is soon coming. 20. The house was completely covered with ivy, 
grass grew waist-high in the yard. 21. We sat down to table and moth- 
er began serving the apple pie. 22. One day I wandered in rich, warm 
valleys by orchards bursting into bloom, from farmhouse to farmhouse, 
each more beautiful than the other, and from hamlet to hamlet 
bowered amid dark evergreens. 


5. Explain the use or absence of the articles with abstract nouns 
in the following text: 


Second World Congress of Partisans of Peace* 
Manifesto to the Peoples of the World 


War is threatening mankind—every man, woman and child. 
The United Nations Organization has failed to justify the hopes of 
the peoples to preserve peace and tranquillity. The lives of human 
beings and civilization are in peril! 

The peoples of the world hope that the United Nations Organi- 
zation will resolutely return to the principles that inspired its foun- 
dation after World War Two, in order to ensure freedom, peace and 
respect between peoples. 

But the peoples of the world have even greater faith in themselves, 
in their own determination and goodwill. Every thinking person 
knows that to say “war is inevitable,” is to slander mankind. 

You, who read this message proclaimed by the Second World 
Peace Congress in Warsaw on behalf of the people of 80 nations in 
all parts of the world, should never forget that the fight for peace is 
your fight. Know, that hundreds of millions of people have come to- 
gether and have extended their hands to you. They call on you to 
take part in the most noble battle ever waged by humanity, firmly 
confident of its future. 

Peace does not wait on us, it must be won. Let us unite our ef- 
forts and demand that the war now devastating: Korea, a war that 
to-morrow may set the world ablaze, cease now. 

Take action with us against the attempts being made to kindle 
once more the flames of war in Germany and Japan. 

Together with the 500 million people who signed the Stockholm 
Appeal, demand: Abolition of atomic weapons, general disarmament 
and control over the implementation of these measures. Strict con- 
trol over general disarmament and destruction of atom weapons is 
technically possible; all that is needed is the will. 

Demand the outlawing of propaganda for war. See to it that our 
peace proposals adopted at this Second World Peace Congress are 
brought to the notice of representatives in our Parliaments, our Gov- 
ernments and the United Nations Organization. 

The forces of the peace-loving peoples of the world are sufficiently 
great. The voice of the peace-loving peoples is strong enough so that 
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by our common efforts we can insist on a meeting of the representa- 
tives of the five Great Powers. 

The Second World Peace Congress is irrefutable proof that men 
and women gathered from each of the five continents, notwithstand- 
ing differences of opinion, can agree in order to avert the scourge of 
war and to preserve peace. 

Let the Governments act in the same way and peace will be saved. 


6. Use the required article: 


Common Nouns 
a) Class Nouns 


1. They sailed till they came to island that had never been visit- 
ed by man. 2. Unemployed in Hyde Park stretched out on benches 
and spread newspapers over their faces to keep sun out and flies off. 
3. Ox is strong beast of burden. 4. Moon grows from sickle to arc 
lamp, and comes later and later until she is lost in the light as other 
things are lost in the darkness. 5, This far-off district swarms with 
wolves, and bears, deer and boars. 6. Full moon was up with evening 
stars in not yet darkened sky. 7. It was bright clear day. 8. Go to 
kitchen and see if kettle is boiling. 9. Large-scale farming calls for 
vast fleet of tractors. 10. My brother stood up and crossed to telephone. 
11. He went to window and drew back curtain. 12. He entered house 
as postman was leaving it. 13. Room in which boys received their 
dinner was large stone hall. 14. Polar bear lives and thrives in the Arc- 
tic region. 15. Here is article I referred to. 16. By five o’clock we 
were at little village whose name I forget. 17. A little rustle ran along 
bushes, leaves fluttered, then hung quite still. 18. He paused at bend 
in road to rest. Through mimosa tree sea was visible very blue. 
19. Opening window, she noticed that little tree in garden had come 
out in blossom, and that thermometer stood at twenty. 20. There 
was long stop at one of stations and girls went to buy newspaper 
at bookstall on platform. 21. Earth awoke from her winter sleep. 
22. Have you ever seen such immense red sun? 23. Sun came out hot, 
the warm showers fell and the next week trees were full of leaves and 
the ground was covered with blossoms. 


b) Names of Materials 


1. Fruit is preserved with and without sugar. 2. The wind had 
blown off white snow from the trees and they stood black in the fad- 
ing light. 3. Winter is already in air. 4. Cotton represents a large 
part of the total value of production of Central Asia. 5. In our Union, 
iron, gold, platinum and other metals are now produced in quantities 
greater than before. 6. The breeze stirred blue water of the lake into 
innumerable ripples. 7. Wool is obtained from the fleece of the sheep; 
and silk is spun by the silkworm. 8. While waiting for water to boil, 
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he held his face over the stove. Moisture from his breath had collect- 
ed on his beard and frozen into a great mass of ice, and this he pro- 
ceeded to thaw out. As it melted and dropped upon the stove, it siz- 
zled and rose about him in steam. 9. Heavy drops of moisture 
dropped into snow on the ground with a light patter. The spring! 
10. Araw wind was blowing, and the first flurries of snow were 
whitening the hilltops. Air about him thickened and grew white while 
he made a fire and boiled more water. It was wet snow, half rain, 
and the flakes were large and soggy. 11. Snow had melted under rain, 
and only the hilltops showed white. 12. Snow turned into 
cold rain. 


c) Abstract Nouns 


1. Nature was then sparkling, refreshed in the last drops of a 
sweeping rain. 2. What fine time we had last night! 3. It was cold, 
bleak, biting weather. 4. What interesting work I have got! 5. What 
beautiful day this has been! 6. What interesting information! 7. He 
got up when it was broad day. 8. They resumed work at great speed. 
9. He persuaded himself that it was great fun. 10. There was deep, 
calm silence outside the cabin. Il. They sat down to their breakfast 
in silence. 12. I have work which interests me. 13. It was glorious 
spring weather. 14. What fine weather we have had the whole month! 
15. Silence was deeper than that of midnight. 16. The man who fol- 
lowed slipped on a smooth stone, nearly fell, but recovered himself 
with violent effort, at the same time uttering sharp exclamation of 
pain. 17. An occasional butterfly drifted in and out through the 
patches of light and shade; and from all about rose low sleepy hum 
of mountain bees. There was not sigh of wind; the air was drowsy with 
its weight of perfume. 18. In our country men of education and cul- 
ture, men of lofty principle and moral integrity are most highly 
esteemed. 19. With aid of advanced Soviet science, our people are 
boldly transforming nature. 20. Art can achieve unsurpassed heights 
only when creative forces of the people are manifest in it, when in 
images near and comprehensible to the people it expresses ideas 
that lead the people forward. 


d) Nouns Denoting Parts of the Day 


1. Brief day drew to a close in long, slow twilight. 2. Day had 
broken cold and grey, exceedingly cold and grey. 3. It was clear 
day. 4. There was such glorious sunset! 5. It was the first of August— 
perfect day, with a burning sun and cloudless sky. 6. It was fine 
day with long rays of winter sun coming through the frosted panes 
of the window. 7. As night came on, the track grew narrower and 
narrower, until at last it lost itself among the trees. 8. They started 
on their way on raw afternoon towards evening. 9. It was cold morn- 
ing, and very damp. 10. He awoke as soon as the first streaks of dawn 
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appeared. 11. The boy told us that he had spent night in the forest. 
12. And so he moved on until evening. 13. While we were gathering 
mushrooms dusk set in and the strips of light between the trees died 
out. 14. By midday we came to a small hamlet. 15. At night he lit 
a big fire, piling large quantities of pine branches and dry brushwood 
around a huge birch tree trunk. 16. In the middle of night a blizzard 
came on. 17. Before dawn the storm had abated and a dense mist 
hung over the now silent earth. 18. In morning the wind dispersed 
the fog and the forest, which had grown silvery in night, glistened 
bright in the sun. 19. The snowstorm in night had completely oblit- 
erated (32. 3aBanum) the road. 20. It was damp, hot afternoon of early 
summer. 21. It was very cold day, with cutting blasts of wind. 22. It 
was soit spring night, warm and starlit. 23. Though this had been 
fine day, warm even in morning, the air chilled at sunset and before 
dusk a hoar frost was stealing over the growing grass and 
unfolding buds. 


Proper Names 


e) Names of Persons 


1. “What do you mean by this?” exclaimed astonished Lilian. 
2. Scrooge was better than his word (He Hapywima cBoero o6erlaHua). 
He did it all, and infinitely more; and to Tiny Tim, who did not die, 
he was a second father. (Dickens.) 3. “I am glad you are pleased 
with my work,” said happy Alfred. 4. “Aunt Martha is coming to 
stay with us for a month,” she said, putting away the letter. 5. Little 
Mary began collecting her toys and putting them in a basket. 6. “Aunt 
has come,” announced Cecilia. 7. “Mother has gone to market and 
won’t be back before noon,” said the girl. 8. Poor Dick, I am afraid 
he will never recover from his illness. 9. Young Thomas is very clever 
at sums. 10. Tom is a poet, certainly, but he is not Byron. 

11. At last the day came for our going home. I bore up against the 
separation from Mr. Peggotty and Mrs. Gummidge, but my agony of 
mind at leaving little Emily was piercing. (Dickens.) 12. When 
we lived at the seaside, Jacksons were our next-door neighbours. —Do 
you mean Jacksons with whom we made a trip to Crimea some years 
ago?—Oh, no. It is quite another family. Don’t you remember Jack- 
son who used to play tennis with us? He is the eldest son of the family 
I mean. 13. Father says you are to do your work properly. 14. Tell 
Mother I shall be back at about seven o’clock. 15. There were no 
words for poor Caleb’s emotions. 


f} Geographical Names 


1. I was delighted when he visited me in Caucasus. 2. Gone is 
Moscow of the merchants and aristocrats; Moscow of the toilers has 
replaced it. 3. The Southern part of Central Asia has a winter 
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temperature of +2°. 4. The rivers of the European part of U.S.S.R. 
radiate from a common centre towards Caspian, Black and Baltic 
seas. 5. At last they came to an eminence from which they saw the 
valley of Thames, spread out before them under the sun. 6. He left 
Hague on the following day. 7. The climate of Crimea is rich in golden 
days and velvet nights. 8. The snowy summits of the Alps shone 
like silver. 9. Morocco is in North Africa. 10. Many of the higher school 
students spend their vacation enjoyably and instructively on tourist 
trips and excursions through Caucasus, Crimea, Urals and Altais, 
and along Volga, Dnieper, Kama and other river basins. 11. The 
chestnuts were in full bloom in the part overlooking Dnieper and 
the lime trees rustled in the river breeze. 12. Greenland is a vast 
island, or cluster of islands forming a continent at least four times 
as large as British Isles; but its exact extent is not known, as its 
northern limit, which lies far within Arctic Ocean, has never been 
explored. 13. Northward of the great plain of India towers the sublime 
mountain region of Himalayas. 14. About sixty miles below the mouth 
of Rio Negro, gigantic Madeira—the largest southern affluent of 
Amazon—unites its milky waters with the turbid stream of the main 
river. 15. For about three thousand miles from the coast of South 
America the sea is almost entirely free from islands. 16. The air of 
Gulf Stream is loaded with warmth and moisture and makes the 
climate of British Islands much milder than it otherwise would be. 
17. In the distance the mountains grow ever bluer and mistier, while 
on the horizon stretches the silvery chain of snow-capped peaks begin- 
ning with Kazbek and ending with twin-peaked Elbrus. 18. The 
natural resources of Urals, in quantity and especially in their variety, 
are uncommon even on a world scale. 19. Fruit growing and fruit 
preserving are developed everywhere in Caucasus, especially in Geor- 
gia. 20. From Westminster we may walk along to Trafalgar Square. 
21. I saw him take a taxi at the corner of Gorky Street. 22. Volga 
River flows through the central regions of Soviet Union, sweeping 
down from the mist-shrouded plains of Kalinin Region to sunny 
Caspian Sea in South. 


7. Use the proper article (Review): 
I 


1. In U.S.S.R. scores of nationalities live side by side in fraternal 
unity; they are united by same sentiments, those of love for their 
country and loyalty to principles of Communism. 2. Command 
decided to recommend fallen hero for decoration. 3. There was touch 
of frost in the air. 4. To North U.S.S.R. is bounded by eternal ice; 
and in South it is so hot that oranges and lemons ripen, and tea and 
cotton grow. 5. Our country is richest in world in natural resources. 
6. Earth accumulates heat of sun. 7. When snow melts much water 
comes down river. 8. Herring is fish. 9. We shall meet at concert. 
10. Spring is revival of nature. 11. Kazbek is one of the highest moun- 
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tains in U.S.S.R. 12. Snowy summits of Alps shone like silver. 
13. There is no train from town to-night. 14. There were many tourists 
on board. 15. Where did you spend summer of 1948? 16. Soviet woman 
is equal citizen of Soviet society. 17. Bobrovs are our next-door 
neighbours. 18. He is well-known writer. 19. I cannot copy it by 
hand. 20. Will you kindly pass me glass of boiled water? 21. School 
begins at nine o'clock. 22. May I trouble you for sugar? 23. Evening 
was rather cold. 24. Those oranges are three shillings dozen. 25. There 
are about thousand books in this library. 26. At sunset we stopped, 
waiting for moon to rise. 27. He will be in town by end of 
May. 28. Science is rapidly progressing in our country. 29. It will 
be little difficult for you. 30. You will find few (HeckompKo) mistakes 
in this exercise. 31. Few (peaKue) drops of icy rain began to fall onto 
_ their faces. 32. My friend lives in little town in South. 33. We drink 

coffee for breakfast. 34. I could drink tea if it were not so hot. 35. Have 
you ever drunk milk with raw egg beaten into it? 36. After school, 
meet me at door of school. 37. Astronomy is science of the stars and 
planets. 38. All workers are doing their best to win Red Banner 
for their shop (uex). 39. It was so long article as not to be translated 
in’one day. 40. Ireland is not so large island as Great Britain. 41. lt 
is very pleasant to walk on such warm day. 42. Soviet system estab- 
lished in our country has exceptionally favourable influence on pro- 
longation of human life. 43. Improvement of working and living 
conditions, protection of mother and child, spread of physical culture 
and sports, rise in living standards of population, system of social 
insurance and old age security, are all factors contributing to longer 
span of life in U.S.S.R. 44. The Great October Socialist Revolution 
made it possible for women of our country to become great and in- 
fluential force. 45. Women of land of Soviets are able to carry out 
their noble mission because their efforts are based on clear and con- 
sistent foreign policy of U.S.S.R., policy directed towards peace 
and democracy, against reaction and fascism and against instigators 
of another war. 


ist 


1. They walked along new road, then up hill towards house. 
2. The motor boat cut water with terrific speed. 3. Box of eggs was 
marked: “With Care.” 4. You came too late, football match is over. 
5. Switch light on, please, and then turn hot water on for my bath. 
6. There were water colours (axBapesu) on walls of room. 7. You are 
further on with work than I had expected. 8. Put stamp on your 
letter in right hand top corner. 9. There are shops on both sides of 
street. 10. Vegetarians live on vegetables, fruit and nuts. 11. What 
are your ideas on subject? 12. Water was streaming off roof. 13. What 
I shall do will depend on help you can give me. 14. Did you leave 
electric light on when you went out of room? 15. Turn off main road 
here and you will come to lake. 16. Is gas off or on? 17. Go round 
to back of house; front door is locked. 18. I haven’t come into shop 
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to buy anything; I just want look round. 19. I stood on corner of 
road and dozens of cars went past. 20. He can never explain 
anything briefly and clearly. It is always done in roundabout 
way. 21. Someone left box in the garden and | fell over it in dark. 
22. If you want helpers, don’t overlook me. 23. Conductor of bus 
helped old woman in. 24. Examination is over now; give in your 
papers to examiner. 25. It is very warm for timeof year. 26. Work 
of that painter has been overpraised. 27. I want to ask you question 
about sentence I used yesterday. 28. Tide came in with great speed. 
29. She went away with smile and song. 30. Your coat is wet. Hold 
it to fire for few minutes. 31. I don’t want to make decision at once; 
I will talk it over with my mother. 32. You don’t need to pay back 
money you borrowed all at once. Repayment can be spread over 
number of months. 33. It is cold in room now that fire has gone out. 
34. War was fought on land, on sea and in air. 35. I am planting 
apple trees on left and pear trees on right of path. 36. He shot bird 
in wing. 37. Is there anything good on at cinema to-night? 38. There 
is slight smell in new cloth, but it will soon wear off. 39. I had head- 
ache this morning but it soon passed off. 40. I have studied music 
on and off for about ten years. 41. I will give you new hat in place 
of one that I damaged. 42. That is thing I have dreamed of and worked 
for. 43. Preposition very often comes at end of sentence. General 
principle is that in formal composition it is usually better to avoid 
end use of preposition, but in conversation it would be absurdly 
stiff to say: “About what is he talking?” or “That is the friend with 
whom I came.” 44. Shop window was splendid example of decorative 
skill. 45. Bad weather kept planes from flying. 46. Coal occurs in 
seams (naactbl) varying from few inches to 30 feet in thickness. 47. It 
is against law to park your car there. 48. I was surprised at progress 
he had made. 49. This little girl is afraid to cross road. Take her by 
hand and see her across. 50. He brought ship to port all right, but 
it was more by good luck than good management. 51. This essay 
is good except for careless mistakes. 52. She has been director of mill 
for thirteen years now. 53. Not unfrequently just plain food, care- 
fully chosen and taken in moderate amounts, combined with active 
life, ensures good health and longevity. 54. Cover up food, or dust 
will get on it. 55. Surface of water is not so smooth as that of oil. 
56. I have forgotten time fixed for our next meeting. 57. Come to coffee 
to-morrow. 58. Have you made breakfast and washed up? 59. How 
did you like dinner? 60. Wash your hands before sitting down to 
table. 61. We were sitting at table when postman came. 62. I prefer 
living in country to living in town. 63. When I get back to town I 
shall buy a new fountain-pen. 


8. Use the proper article in the following texts: 


1. Stars were still glittering with bright, cold light, but faint 
glow of morning already lit eastern sky. Trees gradually emerged 
from gloom. Suddenly strong, fresh breeze blew through tops. At 
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once forest came to life and was filled with loud, resonant sounds. 
Century-old pines called to each other in anxious, hissing whispers, 
and dry powdery snow poured with soft rustle from their agitated 
branches. 


Wind dropped as suddenly as it had risen. Trees again sank into 
their frozen torpor. And then all forest sounds that heralded dawn 
broke out: greedy snarling of wolves in glades near-by, cautious yelp 
of foxes, and first, uncertain taps of just awakened woodpecker, 
sounding so musically in stillness of forest that it seemed as though 
he was tapping not tree trunk, but hollow body of violin. 

Again wind blew in noisy gusts through heavy pine tops. Last 
of stars were softly extinguished in now bright sky; and sky itself 
had shrunk and seemed more dense. Forest, shaking off last remnants 
of gloom of night, stood in all its verdant grandeur. From rosy tint 
that struck curly heads of pines and sharp spires of firs, one could 
tell that sun had risen and that day promised to be bright, crisp 
and frosty. 


It was quite light by now. Wolves had retired into thick of forest 
to digest their nocturnal prey, and fox, too, had left glade, leaving 
cunningly traced, winding tracks on snow. Ancient forest rang with 
steady, continuous sound. Only fussing of birds, woodpecker’s tap- 
ping, merry chirping of yellowish tomtits darting from branch to 
branch and dry, greedy croak of jays introduced some variation into 
this mournful, anxious, long-drawn-out sound that rolled in soft 
waves through forest. 

Magpie that was cleaning its sharp, black beak on branch of 
alder tree, suddenly cocked its head, listened and squatted, ready 
to take flight. Branches creaked with note of alarm. Somebody, big 
and strong, was pushing through undergrowth: bushes creaked, tops 
of young pines swayed in alarm, crunching of crisp snow was heard, 
Magpie screeched and shooting out its arrowlike tail, darted away. 

From out of snow-covered pines appeared brown muzzle, crowned 
by heavy, branching antlers. Frightened eyes scanned enormous 
glade. Pink, velvety nostrils twitched convulsively, emitting gusts 
of hot, vaporous breath. . 

Old stag (oneHb) stood stock-still among pines like statue. Only 
its flocky skin quivered nervously on its back. Its ears, cocked in 
alarm, caught every sound, and its hearing was so acute that it heard 
bark beetle boring into wood of pine tree. But even these sensitive 
ears heard nothing in forest except twittering and chirping of birds, 
tapping of woodpecker and even rustle of pine tree tops. (From A 
Story About a Real Man by B. Polevoi.) 


2. Weather was fine, and from morning to night I was on deck 
with my grandmother, floating there beneath bright sky, between 
banks of Volga embroidered with golden silk of autumn. Rusty- 
coloured boat with barge in tow moved lazily against current, nosing 
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its way with gentle slapping of paddles through grey-blue water. 
Barge was grey and resembled water bug. Sun stole imperceptibly 
above Volga; every hour brought something new—everything about 
us changed. Green hills were folds in rich raiment of earth. Towns 
and villages seemed made of gingerbread as they passed in distance; 
golden autumn leaves floated on water. (Gork y.) 


3. Have you ever been in pine forest and noticed solemn hush 
that pervades atmosphere? Have you ever felt tired and restless and 
lain down on soft bed of pine needles and refreshed your eyes with 
dark soothing green of trees? The wind sighs gently through tops 
of trees. Below, everything is dark and still and cool. Flecks of sun- 
light filter through and cause spots here and there to glow with soft 
golden light. Clean acrid smell of pine needles fills air. Thus, pine 
forest always suggests restfulness and contentment, and brings sense 
of ease and utter enjoyment. 


4. It was fine autumnal day; sky was clear and serene, and nature 
wore that rich and golden livery which we always associate with idea 
of abundance. The forests had put on their sober brown and yellow, 
while some trees of tenderer kind had been nipped by frosts into 
brilliant dyes of orange, purple, and scarlet. Streaming files of wild 
ducks began to make their appearance high in air; bark of squir- 
rel might be heard from groves of beech and hickory-nuts, and pen- 
sive whistle of quail at intervals from neighbouring stubble field. 
(Irving.) 


5. The Birch Tree. 

Birch tree has come to be symbol of Russian countryside. From 
days immemorial it has been subject of song, verse and legend. Many 
Russian painter has depicted birch on canvas. Handicraftsmen use 
birch in manufacture of numerous articles, both for practical use 
and decorative purposes. Soviet scientists have discovered new use 
for birch: its tender green leaves make excellent food for silkworms. 


6. During war Soviet women by their self-sacrificing labour 
behind lines and by their deeds of valour at front and in partisan 
detachments, hastened day of victory over fascism. Post-war devel- 
opment of country’s economy is something near and dear to every 
Soviet woman. That is why great tasks of Five-Year Plan required 
that all women take active part in accelerating and ensuring further 
development of industry, agriculture, science and culture. 


7. Wartime record of Soviet women is truly great epic. When 
black clouds of fascism hung over our country, how devotedly women 
gave themselves in struggle for liberty and independence of their 
‘country, which had given them great joy of creative labour and happy 
motherhood. With firm hearts they took their places in sacred fight 
waged by Soviet nation. In those grim years women fought hated 
enemy with whatever weapons they had. Some of them after seeing 
off their husbands to front, went down into mines, began to drive 
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trains, lay roads or smelt steel. Others raised bumper harvests, and 
still others helped the army by writing, working in the scientific 
laboratory or in schools. How pronounced were the qualities of their 
socialist way of thinking, their stern beauty, heroism and spiritual 
magnitude! 

There were millions of women patriots who were true heroines 
of home front. They realized that if army were to defend Motherland, 
it had to have more and more armaments, ammunition and food. 
And one after another, women set new labour records. 


9. Find in some English texts: 


1) Three sentences with the indefinite article used with a noun- 
predicative; 2) three sentences with the indefinite article used with 
a noun which has a descriptive attribute; 3) three sentences with 
the definite article with a noun which is limited by a restrictive 
attribute clause; 4) three sentences with the definite article used 
with an abstract noun which has a limiting attribute; 5) some sen- 
tences with the definite article in which limitation is expressed by 
the whole situation or context; 6) some sentences with the zero- 
article. 


10. State without translating what article would be used with the 
corresponding nouns in English: 


1. Oxuo 6bin0 oTKpbiTo. 2. Tloxamylcta, alte MHe MowOKa. 
3. B Kone Kopugopa Oblia mectunua. 4. Tloctappte rpaduu Ha cTou. 
5. OxkHa KOMHAaTbI BbIXOAWIM B TeHHCTbIA cat. 6. Ytpo Gpimo cepoe 
WH TyMaHHoe. 7. 3ayeM Bbl CHAuTe B KOMHaTe B TakylO MpekpacHylo 
norogy? 8. Ha crose cToamu upetbl. 9. Mbt Bcerqa MbeM Kode 3a 3aB- 
Tpakom. 10. Bot KHura, KOTOpy!0 BbI MH€ PpeKoMeHJOBaIH Mpouectb. 
11. A gam BamM KHHry, KOTOpPy!o BbI NpouTeTe c GOOMbUIKM yAOBONb- 
cTBvemM. 12. Sto uckjouenHe v3 OOmero npaBua. 13. Mbl nonyynau 
oueHb MpuATuble u3BecTHs. 14, Buepa a qocTrama KHury, KOTOpas MHe 
Tak HyxHa. 15. Bot oTtocmamu tenerpammy? 16. CkombKO BbI 3alua- 
THIH 34 nepuaTKu? 17. CraTba JomKHa ObITb HallucaHa K cy66oTe. 
18. Hloxab mpeKpaTuaca, nofigemre ryaatb. 19. Baanu mb yBuzen 
He6OMbuIOe O3ePO, OKPyKeHHOe eOBbIM wmecom. 20. Bp moOuTe Ky- 
naTbesi B Mope? 21. Orpomuoe KpacHoe COJHUe MOAHANOCb Hal MOKpbl- 
TbIMM HHeeM JepeBpaMne Jeca. 22. JlyHa B30lifeT ceroqHA OU€Hb M03 AHO. 
23. Mue Kasasocb, 4TO 4 HMKOrga He BUJena Tako OrpomMHoH cusic- 
me syHbl. 24. Korga Bbl HanwuHTe ynpaKuenHe, Jalite mye ero 
nposeputb. 25. B KOMHaTe TeMHO, 34.KruTe oroub. 26. Baan MenbKHYA 
oronek. 27. [ye yetu? — Onn noOexamu ua peky KyMaTbca. 28. A 
XOUY MPeAIOKHTb BAM OVeHb HHTepecHyio padoTy, C KOTOPOH, A yBe- 
peHa, BbI BMOHe cipaButecb. 29. Pa6ota, KoTOpyiO MHe npefnomun, 
MeHA BmOomHe yAoBeTBOpser. 30. Kakol uygecubili geHb! Tloigemre 
B ec 3a rpu6amu. 31. Ilepex JomMOM pocau orpoMubie cTapble JHMbI. 
32. B orkpbiroe OKHO BpbIBaica 3anax cupenH. 33. Buwnn Obi 
B MOMHOM yBeTy. 34. Jlepepba B Cay HayMHaIOT 2KesTeTb. 35. Bot 
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nH cTanuua!l Hayerocb, uTO MBI He ono3qanu Ha noesy. 36. Jle6enb 
lO CBOeH BeU4HHEe, CHe, KpacoTe H BeIH4YaBOH OCaHKe JlaBHo H CMpa- 
BeJWIMBO Ha3BaH WapeM BOAAHOH, HIM BOAONNaBalouleli, nTHUbI. (A kK ¢c a- 
ko B.) 37. Uyaen Jlnenp npw Tuxoh noroye, Kora BOJIbHO H NwaBHO 
MUHMT CKBO3b JleCca WH Fopbl nowHble BosbI cBow. (Torowab.) 38, Pa- 
JOM C HHM CHC MasIbuNK eT OKONO BocbMH. Mue Opia BHAA TOJIbKO 
ero HaKJOHeHHaA PTOlOBKa, C TOHKHMH, Kak JIeH, OeNOKypbIMH BOQIO- 
camu. (Kopoaeuxko.) 39. Ha npotuBononomxHOH cTopoHe peKu 
Toe mpow3oulna mepemena. Toppi sce ellie ckpbiBalu 3a CoOoH B30- 
weyuiee cOHe, HO HeOO Hay] HHMH COBCeM NocBeTJIeO, H O“epTaHHA 
xpeOTa PHCOBaJIHCb pe3KO HM OTYeTJIMBO, O6pa3sya M@XxKLY ABYMA Bep- 
WMHaMH 3HauNTeIbHy!IO BNaguHy. (Kopomeuko.) 40. A ornpa- 
BHJICA B polly. Takada THUIb CToaa, YTO MOXKHO ObINO 3a CTO WaroB 
CibiwaTb, Kak OeakKa nepenpbiruBana Mo cyxoH jucTBe, Kak OTOpBaB- 
wulica cy4oK cnepBa ciao vennAICA 3a Apyrve BeTKH v Mayan B MAr- 
Kylo tpasy. (flo Typrenesy.) 


11. Translate into English: 


1. He6o Gnio acHoe, a 3Be39bI APKO cBeTuu. 2. He cuante Tak 
foro Ha comune, y pac 3a6onHT ronoBpa. 3. 4 nonysHia nosBojeHHe 
Tlowlb30BaTbcH 3THMY KHMramu. 4. LBepb 3emaauKu (dug-out) packphi- 
Nach, H BbILIE OAH 43 JeoxKypHbIX WeTunKoB. 5. Mbi noTepssH 43 BHAY 
OCTpoB B rycTomM TymMaHe. 6. MHe Hy2KeH CoBeT B 3TOM TPYAHOM Jule. 
7. )Kanko cHdeTb JOMa B TakylO Mpekpacuylo Norogy. 8. Kakne npusat- 
HbIe HOBOCTH Bbl Ham npwHecaa! 9. Ha 3aKatTe Mbl npHOn3sHsucb 
K Mopto. 10. Bypa mpekpatumacb, a KanuTaH pelim Bbllity 43 raBanu. 
11. Hooxanylcta, npHHecuTe MHe KunayeHoH Bosbl. 12. Brno Temoe, 
coHedHOe yTpo; JlerkHli BeTep Jy © MOPS; BepUIMHbI CHE >KHDIX Fop 
CHAI, Kak cepe6po, Ha done (against) TemHocuuHero He6a. 13. Bygpte 
oOpsl, mepegatire mue Bogy. 14. Ero geTw nomyunsH oueHb Xopoulee 
o6pasopanne. 15. Ona ovenb mio6ut myspiKy. 16. 3a mikonol Opin 
TenueTblii cag. 17. Ona qasa MHe O¥eHb HHTepecHylO KHUry, KOTOpy10 
a unTalo celivac c 6ombiluHM yaoBombcTBueM. 18. I[loctaHopmenve, 
KOTOPOe Mbl BBIHeCJIM Ha NpOulioM coOpauHy, BbinowHeHo (to carry 
out). 19. era yoxe BepHysucb v3 wikonbl. 20. Mue Hy KHbI 3e7eHbIe 
yepHwla ia Moero BeyHoro Mepa. 21. Bewio panuee ytpo, a TpaBa 
6biIO MOKpbITa poco. 22. MonoKo, koTOpoe A KyMuma CeroqHA yTpoM, 
ckuco (to turn sour). 23. Pye caxap? — A ero kynusa vw nosoKHsa 
B Gydet. 24. IIpencenatenb OObaBHJI, 4TO Nlocne coOpanua Gyzert 
KoHuepT. 25. Musuunonep cKa3a1 nmpoxoxemy: «Yanuy Halo mepe- 
XOMHTb 3fecb». 26. B takylo JowAIHByIO Noroxy Ayuule cueTb Joma. 
27. UepHoe Mope oveHb OypHo 3uMoli. 28. B Kpbimy pactyT oueHb 
xopollve copta Buvorpaga. 29. Mocne Bpecennet rposbl BosAyX MouIOH 
gamaxoB UBeTOB Hw cBexkeH sucTBbl. 30. Bonra — cambli BaKHbIii 
BOHbIH NYTb (waterway) B Hallem Coro3e; no Heit XOAAT CyAa Cc rTpy3amu 
xsie6a, pbi6nl, HedTu uw seca. 31. Ha nepom Oepery paccTuiaucb qyra, 
Ha T1paBOM — NOAHHMaJHcb 3eMeHble XOJIMBI, MOKpbITbIe COCHOBbIMH 
yecamu. 32. Baim Beuep, W CeMbA CHela 34 CTONOM; Y2XHH TOJIbKO 4TO 
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noflanu Ha cton. 33. Bhima TemHaa, 3Be3qHaa Houb. 34. Korga nactana 
HOU¥b, Mbl pa3OHsiH marepb Ha Oepery peku. 35. Ytpo Opiwio acHoe u 
coulHeyHoe, C Mops Aya cBexKHi Betep. 36. Houblo Opi JowK Ab. 37. Mo- 
po3 Oblm yoKacHbi, H Aya seAanod Berep. 38. JlowkaAb npekpatuaca 
H CBETHJIa NOH@aA JlyHa, KOrfa Mbl OTMpaBHsIHCch B NyTb. 39. Kakue 
xoOpoulne ycnexu ona JestaeT! 40. Mopo3 ry6utesieH AA 3THX pacTeHua. 
41. Wea ten Joxfb, H He Oblno Berpa. 42. 51 HuKorfa He BHaena 
Takoro orpomMHoro xkpacHoro comnua. 43. JleHb 3aHaaca (to break) 
cepbli H xonofubit. 44. Ua ovenb KpenkKHH, Joselite HeMHOFO BOJBI. 
45. Ou cudes y cTosla, NpHBOAs B NopszoK cBox 6ymarnu. 46. A Hasetocb, 
YTO BbI He 6yfeTe NpOBOAHTb CBOH KaHHKysb! B ropoge. 47. Bueguan 
JyHa NOAWAach Ha BepXylikamMu fepeBbeB. 48. Korga Bbl Nowy 4HaH 
OT HHX H3BecTHA? 49. Kakasa ox AmHBaa noroga! 50. Mp aTo o6cy uM 
3a o6efoM. 


2. Kopotkan »*H3Hb AmekcaHapa Matpocospa Obima yBeHuaHa 
BeJIHKHM NOJBHrOM, OGeccMepTHBLIHM ero uma. B pemlaioulyio MHHYTY 
OOH OH CO3HATeJIbHO MOKePTBOBaT COOOH, 3aKPbIB COOCTBEHHbIM Te/IOM 
amOpa3ypy BpaxecKoro f30Ta, H Tem OOecne4uH ycnex HalMM Hacty- 
naloluluM nog~pasAeieHuam. Tlogpur Matpocoga cpoguH nogsury 30x 
KocmofempaucKoh, Jacrenio, MogogorBpapfehuos. B ero ocHose 
JeKalla BeIHKad# HpaBCTBeHHad CHa COBeTCKOrO yeOBeKa, CBATAad 
JHOOOBb K COllMasHcTHyYecKoH Poguue. 

OTH 3aMeyaTenbHble KayectBa Obl BocnHTaHbI! B Matpocose 
HallHM COBeTCKHM CTpoeM, HMapTHeli H KOMCOMOJIOM, BbIABHHYBLUIMMH 
H3 CBOHX PAJOB ThICAYH, JeCAHTKH ThICAY repOeB, OTBAXKHO CparKaB- 
WHXCA Ha PpouTax OreuectseHHoi BoliHbl. 

OrpaxkHbli nogsur Matpocosa Obit BbIMalOUlHMCA, HO 1oHOUa, 
cOBepuIHBUIMA ero, Obl pAJOBbIM B CaBHOli Iepenre 3allWTHHKOB 
HaieH Poguubl, Obl OJHHM H3 MpeAcraBuTeneH Hawieli reponyeckont 
Mosiojexu. Mx uMeHa OyyT BeYHO XKHTb B NaMATH Halllero repouye- 
ckoro Hapoja. 


THE ADJECTIVE 


1. Give the comparative and superlative degrees of the following 
adjectives: 


sad, grey, bad, old, happy, free, far, dry, shy, complete, big, 
honourable, near, unusual, able, brilliant, lovely, mountainous, 
little, productive, heavy, slender, stable, concise, recent, famous, 
polite, remarkable. 


2. Use the adjectives in the comparative or superlative degree: 


1. A baseball is (hard)—a rubber ball. 2. John is (young) — the 
three brothers. 3. The sun is (bright) — the moon. 4. Is the diameter 
of Jupiter (big) — that of the Earth? 5. The Roman buildings weren’t 
much (good) — the Greek, were they? 6. It isn’t any (warm) to-day — 
it was yesterday, is it? 7. That room is (light) — yours. 8. You haven’t 
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come across any (good) book — this one, have you? 9. This room is 
(large) — the room upstairs. 10. He is a (good) actor — singer. 11. Motor- 
cycles are (noisy) — motor-cars, aren’t they? 12. Do you think the 
discovery of wireless telegraphy (wonderful) — that of radium? 13. It 
doesn’t take (much) — four days to cross the Atlantic, does it? 


3. Copy the following sentences using the correct form of the 
adjectives: 


1. Jane is the (tallest—taller) of the two girls. 2. Father was the 
(eldest—elder) of seven sons. 3. This pencil is the (sharpest—sharper) . 
of the two. 4. I think your plan the (best—better) of the two. 5. This 
is the (heaviest—heavier) of the five books. 6. A (worse—worst) 
habit could not be found. 7. This was the (most large—largest) pow- 
er station I ever saw. 8. That is of the (less—least) importance 
of all. 9. I like your plan the (better—best) of the two. 


4. Copy the following sentences choosing the necessary word: 


1. Albert is (elder—older) than James. 2. This bus will not carry 
(much more—many more) than forty people. 3. There are three routes 
leading to Court Square, but this one has the (least—fewest) turns. ° 
4. Henry is the (oldest—eldest) of the three brothers. 5. I can walk 
(farther—further) than you without becoming tired. 6. Have you 
nothing (farther—further) to say? 7. When he died, his (oldest— 
eldest) son was only eight years old. 8. The icebreaker is equipped 
with all the (last—latest) navigation instruments. 9. He bought the 
toys at the (next—nearest) store. 10. The (next—nearest) house was 
a new building. 


5. Translate into English: 


1. Sra kHwra caMaf uHTepecHan B ero On6sMOTeKe. 2. Dro cambiit 
KpacHBbiii JOM B 3TOM paHoue. 3. STOT MabUMK BbillIe Bcex Apyrux 
MaJIbUMKOB B Ksacce. 4. Sra KapTHHa MHe HpaBntTca Goupule BCeX. 
5. CByuHel, TaxKelee, veM amiomMHHHl. 6. S3emia He HamMHOro Oowplle 
Beneppt. 7. Asponsmaubl MOryT JleTaTb ObictTpee, eM NTHUbl, He npaBla WH? 


6. Underline all the substantivized adjectives and state whether 
they are wholly or partially substantivized: 


1. Have you ever read The Country of the Blind by H. G. Wells? 
2. When tea was first brought to England it cost so much money that 
only the rich could buy it. 3. The dog Balthasar had a nose for the 
unusual. (Galsworthy.) 4. Wewent out into the cool. 5. They 
started late and the last part of their journey was made in the dark. 
6. All of a sudden the wind fell and in the quiet we could hear the 
voices of people on the shore. 7. The accused was found guilty. 8. The 
ancients considered the Earth the centre of the Universe. 9. The wound- 
ed were dispatched to the rear on ambulance transport planes. 10. Our 
Soviet Army men have proved themselves the bravest of the 
brave. 11. Everywhere in the Soviet Union young and old constantly 
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study. 12. The high trees in the garden were turning yellows and 
browns, and dead leaves slanted slowly down from their summits. 
13. I’ve got a pot of greens here. 14. My request is so out of the usual 
that I feel embarrassed. 15. The sky cleared to a thin, dazzling blue. 
16. A drowsiness fell on the valley, a deep drowsiness of growth and 
heavy green. 17. His illness has taken a decided turn for the better. 
18. Such in the rough is the plan of our future work. 19. I know, my 
dears, that we shall not quarrel easily among ourselves. (Dick ens.) 
20. The bourgeois system of education is to bring up obedient slaves 
for the rich. 21. Counting Winthrope, the schoolteacher, counting 
the eighteen- and nineteen-year-olds, there were more than fifty men 
in the room. (F ast.) 22. He had never before seen such an expres- 
sion on her face. And since it is always the unusual which alarms, 
Soames was alarmed. (Galsworthy.) 23. The new and pro- 
gressive triumphs over the old and obsolete. 


7. Translate into English using substantivized adjectives: 


1. Tposa pa3pa3umacb BHe3anHo. 2. Ha Mol Bompoc oa oTBeTHIa 
yTBepAuTerbHO. 3. Crappie H MoJO_bIe — BCe NPpHHHMasH aKTHBHOe 
yuactue B padote. 4. MWotiaH{ub! *xKuByT B ropHol crpaue. 5. 3enenoe 
NpuaTHO fa riaza. 6. Jluctba OCHH ObINH SApKO-KpacHoro Beta. 
7. Mbt 3a6nyququcb B TemHoTe. 8. Y Hux mHOro oOmero. 9. Cmenpie 
He OontcA omacHoctu. 10. Sl mocTapatocb CflemaTb BCe, 4TO Mory. 
11. Cnpapa u cleBa NOAHHMasHCb CHeKHbIe roppl. 12. Ona yxXamKuBasa 
3a GobHbIMH. 13. 3yecb GyJeT OpraHH30BaHa WIKOJIa JIA Ply XOHEMBIX. 
14. Y pesouxu rosy6nle rasa. 


THE PRONOUN 


I. Underline the pronouns in the following sentences stating the 
class each belongs to: 


1. Later on she left that factory for another, even more interesting 
one where automobiles were made and where she became a Stakha- 
novite. She herself devised a new way to speed up the production 
of the automobile parts she was turning out. Her method was techni- 
cally verified, approved and adopted by others. 2. Fifteen minutes 
later everyone was hard at work. 3. The new brigades challenged one 
another in socialist emulation. 4. Everybody can do it if he tries. 
5. Tell me who was at the meeting. 6. I am asking you what your 
speciality is. 7. He rescued all the injured ones. 8. We lent them our 
books. They would be glad to lend us theirs. 9. Which of the two do 
you prefer? 10. Whose book did you take? 11. Whom did you mean? 
12. This is just what I wanted. 13. I heard it myself. 14. Tom cut 
himself with his knife. 15. She told me about herself and about her 
life. 16. She said she would never forget the look on his face. It was 
that of a frightened little boy. 
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2. Insert id each blank the form of pronoun which you consider 
correct (iI—me; we—us, etc.): 


1. It was Thomas and—whom you met. 2. It was—who helped 
me most. 3. What were you and—studying? 4. They invited you 
and—to the party. 5. The book was intended for you and—. 6. He 
said that you and—might be excused from our lessons. 7. This change 
will make no difference to either—or—. 8. Neither—nor—is able 
to go. 9. It makes no difference to either John or—. 10. Very few 
could do it faster than—. 


3. Insert in each blank the appropriate prorioun (he or she: him 
or her; his or her; it or its; they or them): 


1. Let each of the girls take—own place. 2. Either Charles or 
Henry will lend you — pencil. 3. You were more succe$sful than —. 
4, Neither of them wore — uniform. 5. If any one inquires about me, 
tell ~ that I am well. 6. Each of the students took — share in the work. 
7. We are stronger in mathematics than —. 8. I would go if I were —. 
9. Will either of you girls lend me — pencil? 10. Each pupil was asked 
to name — favourite author. 11. Someone has evidently been here 
in our absence, for — has left the door open. 


4. Copy the following sentences choosing the correct pronoun: 


1. How (much, many) pages have you translated? 2. She made 
(little, few) mistakes in her last dictation 3. There are (much, many) 
high mountains in the Caucasus. 4. Who has (less, fewer) mistakes, 
John or Peter? 5. There is (little, few) ink in this inkpot. 6. We have 
received (much, many) valuable information. 7. (much, many) aero- 
planes passed over here. 8. There is (little, few) water in this well. 
9. There was (much, many) fruit last year. 


5. Insert in each blank the necessary interrogative or demonstra- 
tive pronoun: - 


1. — hat is mine. 2. With — did you go there? 3. I prefer — to —. 
4. The air of hills is cooler than — of lowlands. 5. —is he? 
He is a doctor. 6. —do you want me to do with — article? 7.~— 
put you — question? 8. The ceiling of my room is higher than — of 
yours. 9. About — are you talking? 10. ~ of them is most like yours? 
11. — did you say this parcel was for? 12. — did you give the letter to? 


6. Insert the appropriate “self-pronoun” and point out in each 
instance whether it is reflexive or emphatic: 


1. He had injured —. 2. I — have not been there for more than 
five years. 3. What do you suggest —? 4. The pupils — decorated the 
hall with flowers and garlands. 5. During the breaks the children 
amuse — in the playground. 6. John — wrote and posted the letter. 
7. We protect — from the rain with an umbrella. 8. 1 — was to blame. 
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9. He did it —. 10. You said so —. 11. He settled — as comfortably 
as he could. 12. He used to be shy when he was a child, but in the army 
he proved — a real hero. 


7. Supply some or any or their compounds: 


1. “Give me — cold milk to drink,” said Mary. 2. He may turn 
up at — moment. 3. “And have you ever heard — about him since 
that time?” he inquired. 4. Didn’t he give you — in exchange? 5. Has— 
seen my book? 6. If — calls, tell him I am busy. 7. The driver can 
stop the engine at —- moment he pleases. 8. I like flowers, but I 
haven’t — now. 9. Wasn’t there — telephone in the house? 10. May I 
give you — more ham? 


8 Answer in the affirmative and in the negative, using corre- 
spondingly much, many, a great deal, a great many, plenty of, a lot 
of, etc. 


For example: Have you many friends here?—Yes, I have'a lot of 
friends here. No, | haven’t many friends here. Did it give you much 
pleasure?—Yes, it gave me a great deal of pleasure. No, it didn’t give 
me much pleasure. 


1. Have you much time for reading now? 2. Has she many mistakes 
in her dictation? 3. Did you spend much time on your translation? 
4, Were there many students present? 5. Have you read many English 
books this term? 6. Has he many spelling mistakes in his compo- 
sition? 7. Did many students attend the football match? 8. Has the 
place changed much? 9. Have many people been to see you? 10. Did 
they have to change trains many times? 11. Was there much to do? 
12. Haven’t you done stich exercises many times? 13. Do many of 
your friends study English? 14. Didn’t she write you many letters? 
15. Isn’t there much time? 16. Were many trees damaged by the 
storm? 17. Does that kind of work need much attention? 18. Have 
you read many interesting books lately? 


9. Supply the appropriate relative or conjunctive pronouns or the 
conjunction that: 


1. The room in — I found myself was very large and lofty. 2. | 
do not remember to — I lent the book. 3. I did not know — to think 
of it. 4. The box — you packed so carefully was broken on the way. 
5. The person — you said was waiting is gone. 6. The student — book 
you borrowed wishes to have it back. 7. It was he — told me the news. 
8. She wanted to know — he was supposed to do. 9. This is the very 
place — I visited several years ago. 10. Please bring me the pencils— 
points need sharpening. 11. It was pleasant to walk among the trees — 
leaves were of many colours. 12. Tell me — you are going to do to- 
morrow. 13. Please tell me — way he will come. 14. — we thoroughly 
learn cannot be taken from us. 15. He crossed the street, and sat on 
one of the iron benches — were placed under the trees. 16. Everyone ~ 
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you know is out of town. 17. The militiaman — I asked at once told 
me the way. 18. At his house I met my cousin, — wanted to see me. 
19. I gave a lump of sugar to Tom’s horse, — is very fond of sweets. 
20. He gave me the directions — I needed. 21. Tell me — you have 
written. 22. Who is the man of — you spoke? 23. I ran into a young 
man — I had not noticed. 


10. Insert the relatives that are understood: 


1. I know the man you talked with. 2. Did you notice the picture 
your brother was looking at? 3. Here is the article | referred to. 4. The 
book you want is on the table. 5. The book I had bought was lying 
on the table when I returned. 6. I gave them the books they wanted. 
7. The man I sent for will come immediately. 8. The road you took 
led away from the town. 


If. Explain the use of the pronouns one and this—that in the 
following sentences and translate each sentence into Russian: 


1. The apples you have bought are larger than those on the tree. 
2. I found that I was crossing the bridge over the Regent’s Park 
Canal, which runs parallel with that in the Zoological Gardens. 
(Wells.) 3. Across the place ran three footpaths, and one of these 
led to the elementary school. 4. He drew from his pocket half a dozen 
sheets of paper. These were his travelling notes. 5. It was a difficult 
translation, the one you gave us at the last lesson. 6. When one is in 
the right, one should not hesitate to say so. 7. There were two trains, 
and they hoped to catch the earlier one. It was only a few minutes 
from the time of starting. 8. He leaned over the table and smelt the 
violets: they were fresh-picked and very fine ones. (Wel1l1s.) 9. We 
must have a dance one night. I’!l tell my secretary to get the gramo- 
phone into order. I have a pretty good one. (Bennett.) 10. Miss 
Trant hunted for a map in the car but could not find one. There was 
one hanging in the hall of the hotel, however, and she traced the 
route to Sheffield on it with one of her fingers. 11. One hardly knows 
what to suggest under the circumstances. 


12. Insert an appropriate pronoun in each blank: 


1. May I give you — more tea? 2. I wish that — person in this room 
would give — attention to the matter. 3. — has evidently been here 
in our absence, for — has left the door open. 4. Can — send telegrams 
at — time of the night? 5. He opened — front door with a latch-key. 
6. The sitting room was the — she liked best. 7. Was that young man — 
I saw you with your brother? 8. He has asked — this question several 
times, 9. There are — instances, but — is quite sufficient for my pur- 
pose. 10. He is a French philologist, not an American —. 11. Get 
the book for me on the shelf; it is the third — from the left. 12. She 
had a pleasant voice, and read aloud well and distinctly — we liked. 
13. Patriotism means love for — people, for — fatherland. Just as 
— great love, patriotism broadens the spirit, (Ehrenburg.) 
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13. Make a detailed analysis of all the pronouns in the following 
text: 


Well, they went to bed later than usual, but finally all of them 
slept. When the thing happened, it must have been long after mid- 
night. Each had the same story to tell now, of being awakened by 
the thunder of hoofs. Some of the women, screaming, woke out of 
nightmares; some of the men, frightened, stayed in bed. Hannibal 
Washington, Andrew Sherman, Ferdinand Lincoln, and Trooper 
had all left loaded rifles near their beds, and when they heard the 
hoofs they seized the guns and ran outside. So did Brother Peter, 
-Allenby, and a dozen more of the men, but none of those were armed. 
All of them reported the same sequence of events—mounted men in 
white shrouds, twelve of them armed although they did not notice 
that at first. At least half of the men carried pitch-soaked torches, 
and by the time the men emerged the old, dry barn was already on 
fire, the hay hissing and giving out long tongues of flame. The cows 
and the mules were screaming with terror. Trooper admitted to firing 
first; he said that when he heard the mules screaming, he shot at 
one of the white-shrouded men without thinking, but he was certain, 
and so were the others, that he hit nothing—he had just fired in red 
anger. At that point, perhaps because of the shot, the white-shrouded 
men wheeled their horses, tossed the torches they had left at the 
shacks, fired a volley of shots at the people, and rode off... . They 
scamped off like rabbits, and it wasn’t until a while later that we 
noticed Jackey Sherman stretched out in the dark with a bullet be- 
tween his eyes. (F ast.) 


THE VERB 


The Finite Verb 


I. Insert the necessary forms (past tense, common aspect or. past 
participle) of the verbs given in brackets: 


1. The wind — hard yesterday (to blow). The wind has — off my 
hat. 2. I — this work yesterday (to begin). I have already — my work. 
3. The dog has — the child (to bite). The dog — the child yesterday. 
4, My glass is — (to break). I — my glass some days ago. 5. We — him 
chairman of the meeting (to choose). We have — a new chairman. 
6. The children — in slowly (to come). The children had — before 
we called them. 7. We — at one of the springs (to drink). We had 
never —such good water before. 8. We—very fast (todrive). We have 
never — so fast. 9. They—their lunch under the trees(to eat). We had— 
lunch before they came. 10. The boy—from the tree (to fall). The 
apples have — from those trees. 11. The water — in the pail last night 
(to freeze). The water has not yet —. 12. The trees — very fast (to 
grow). The trees have — a foot higher. 13. He — me his exercise (to 
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show). I have — all my exercises to our teacher. 14. We—at full speed 
(to ride). We have — the horse very fast. 15. The bell — (to ring). Has 
the bell —? 16. We — very early yesterday (to rise). The sun has al- 
ready —. 17. The boy — fast (to run). The boys have — a mile. 18.The 
sun — below the horizon (to sink). The sun has—below the horizon. 
19. The boys have — a long distance (to swim). The boys — across 
the stream. 20. The child — her dress (to tear). I have — the paper 
in two. 21. He — a stone at the barking dog (to throw). Why have 
you — the book on the floor? 22. She — a blue dress (to wear). She had 
never — that dress before. 23. They — beautiful baskets (to weave). 
They have — a beautiful basket. 24. She — a very good composition 
(to write). She has — a long letter. 25. { — that he would come (to 
know). I have — him since childhood. 


2. State whether the verbs in bold type are notional, auxiliary or 
semi-auxiliary: 


!. Carrie went straight forward until she crossed the river, and 
then turned into Fifth Avenue. The thoroughfare, in this part, was 
like a walled cafion (ray6okoe yulenbe) of brown stone and dark 
red brick. The big windows looked shiny and clean. Trucks were 
rumbling in increasing numbers; men and women, girls and boys 
were moving onward in all directions. She met girls of her own age, 
who looked at her as if with contempt for her diffidence (HeyBepen- 
HocTb). She wondered at the magnitude of this life, at the importance 
of knowing much in order to do anything in it at all. Dread at her 
own inefficiency crept upon her. She would not know how, she would 
not be quick enough. Had not all the other places refused her because 
she did not know something or other? She would be scolded, abused, 
ignominiously discharged. It was with weak knees and a slight catch 
in her breathing that she came up to the great shoe company at Adams 
and Fifth Avenue and entered the elevator. When she stepped out on 
the fourth floor there was no one at hand, only great aisles of boxes 
piled to the ceiling. She stood very much frightened, awaiting some 
one. (Dreiser.) 


2. 1. You must be very tired. 2. Did you see her yesterday? 
3. We were to start at seven o’clock 4 The sun was shining brightly. 
5. Let me have a glance at what you have written. 6. I shall do it 
myself. 7. Output of fuel and metals has to be increased. 


The Use of the Tenses of the Indicative Mood 


1. Replace the infinitives in brackets by the present tense of the 
common aspect or the present tense of the continuous aspect: 


1. Water (to boil) at 100 degrees Centigrade. 2. We (to meet) 
twice a week. 3. The clock (to strike), it is time to go home. 4. He 
(to take) his English lesson: he always (to take) his lessons in the 
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morning. 5. Where is John? He (to prepare) his lessons; he usually 
(to prepare) them at that time. 6. I (not to understand) your remark. 
7. You (to know) that we need hundreds of thousands and even mil- 
lions of skilled workers. 8. Can you hear what I (to say)? 9. After 
a whole week of clear weather, it (to begin) to rain in earnest. 10. Down 
by the pine wood they (to lay) a new road. 11. They (to ask) for you 
on the telephone. 12. How you (to feel)? 13. I (to see) what you mean. 
14. I (to see) just my friend off. 15. It was freezing as it only (to freeze) 
in December. 16. This thermometer (to register) rises in temperature 
accurately enough. 17. Somebody (to knock) at the door. 18. I often 
(to spend) my summer vacation at the sea-side. 19. I cannot go out 
because it (to rain). 20. What (to be) the title of the book you (to 
read)? 21. Look, smoke (to come) out of that window. 22. The sun 
(to set). What a glorious sight it is! 


2. Replace the infinitives in brackets by the future tense or the pre- 
sent tense of the common aspect: 


1. I have by no means yet decided how I (to spend) the summer. 
2. If nothing (to happen) in between I shall be back on the 3rd of 
May. 3. We cannot wait till you (to make up) your mind. 4. If it 
(to blow) from the east, we shall have rain. 5. There (to be) no picnic 
to-morrow unless the weather (to be) clear. 6. You will excuse 
me if I (to be) a little late. 7. Give him this message when you (to 
see) him. 8. If all (to go) well, I shall graduate in June. 9. I don’t 
know when he (to come), but when he (to come) I shall speak to him. 
10. If you (to get) there before me, wait till I (to come). 11. When 
the light (to turn) red, stop. 12. I expect that I (to hear) from 
him in a day or two. 13. You not (to catch) the train unless you (to 
leave) directly. 14. When you (to see) her, ask her to come. 


3. Replace the infinitives in brackets by the present perject or. 
past tense of the common aspect: 


1. At last I (to do) all my home work; now I shall go out. 2. The 
building of the house (to begin) early in April. 3. You (to enjoy) 
the week you spent at the sea-shore? 4. I hear that you (to give up) 
the idea of going there. 5. The rain (to stop) but an icy wind is still 
blowing. 6. We already (to settle) the matter. 7. He (to come) a mo- 
ment ago. 8. I never (to speak) to him. 9. He just (to finish) his work. 
10. You (to make) any spelling mistakes? 11. It (to be) bitterly cold 
yesterday. 12. When you (to meet) him? 13. I (not to see) him since 
1950. 14. How many examinations you (to pass) up to now? 15. Where 
you (to put) the key? 16. They (to choose) him as their delegate. 
17. The factory (to begin) operation last year. 18. Where you (to buy) 
that book? 19. You (to do) all the exercises on this page? 20. This 
letter (to come in) the first mail this morning? 21. He deeply (to 
study) the problem. 22. The snows (to go) with a rush this year. 
23. I (not to see) him since last June. 24. You (to get) any money 
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about you? 25. A large whale (to be washed up) last week on the coast 
of Sark, and now a second one 30 feet long (to be washed up) 
on the other side of the island. 26. I (to see) you coming out of the 
library the other day with a stack of books. 27. I (not to read) the 
paper this morning. 28. I (to be late) to-day. 29. The ferry (to stop) 
running; we must find someone to put us over. 30. October was draw- 
ing to a close; the autumn (to be dry), and the foliage (not to be) 
brilliantly coloured, but (to exhibit) a single shade of dusty brown. 
31. I (to correct) that mistake before, but you (to make) it still. 
32. Why you (to put) these things in the wrong place? 33. How long 
you (to be) in Moscow2—A week yesterday. 34. They (to keep) you 
waiting long?—Oh, quite a long time. 35. I am very fond.of you, 
Cecily: 1 (to like) you ever since I (to meet) you. 36. Why you (to 
leave) the door open? You will catch cold sitting in the draught. 
37. A week and a half (to pass) since I (to arrive) at this place, but 
we (to have) hardly a single fine day. 38. How clearly and sharply 
everything that (to happen) is imprinted in my memory! Time not 
(to obliterate) a single line or shade. 39. “We not (to see) each other 
for so long,” said I. —“Yes, and we both (to change) a great deal.” 
40. What books you (to read) when you (to live) in the country? 
41. They not yet (to come) from the South. 42. Since when she (to 
be) your friend? 43. How many times you (to be) to Leningrad? 44. He 
(to be) ill last week but now he (to recover). 45. At last | (tc translate) 
this article; now I shall have a little rest. 46. We (to have) a picnic 
yesterday, but the rain (to spoil) the whole pleasure. 47. She (to be) 
chairman of our collective farm for many years. 48. “Just look at 
those cabbages. You ever (to see) anything like them?” the girl (to 
say), gazing fondly at the massive roundness of the heads. 49. On 
March 19, the Permanent Committee of the World Peace Congress 
(to issue) the Stockholm Appeal with its call to all men of goodwill 
throughout the whole world. 


4. Replace the infinitives in brackets by the past tense or past 
perfect tense of the common aspect or the past tense of the continuous 
aspect: 


1. When I (to leave) home, it (to rain fast). 2, The steamer (to 
go) to the North when a violent storm (to break out). 3. I (to meet) 
him when he (to walk) to the station 4. What you (to write) when I[ 
(to come in)? 5. He (to cycle) along a narrow path when he (to fall) 
and (to hurt) himself badly. 6. When I (to look) out of the window, 
the sun (to approach) the horizon and dark clouds (to overspread) 
the sky. 7. When we (to leave) home, a strong wind (to blow); the 
snow (to whirl) in the wind. 8. When I (to approach) home, light- 
ning (to strike) an old oak tree in front of our house. 9. The telegram 
(to come) just as I (to leave) the house for the office. 10. It already 
(to begin) to grow dark; the cold autumn wind (to whistle); clouds 
(to creep) over the sky. 11. His fair hair (to grey) on his temples, 
but none the less he was strikingly youthful in appearance. 12. I 
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(to sit) here watching the game while I (to wait) for you. 13. He (to 
seat) himself before the fire and (to declare) he (to think) of taking 
a long vacation to visit his old friend. 14. When I (to come) up, they 
(to get) into a taxi. 15. When we (to wake), the sun (to shine) in at 
the window. 16. The sun already (to slip) behind a snow-capped 
ridge when we (to drive) into the valley. 17. The sun (to set) and 
night (to follow) day without any interval in between as is usual 
in the South. 18. I (to pick) my way along the fence when suddenly 
] (to hear) voices. 19. The horses (to be harnessed) long since and 
(to stand) now shivering in the snow. We (to step) out into the open. 
Contrary to the prediction of my companion, the weather (to clear) 
and (to promise) acalm morning. 20. The sun (to set) behind the 
mountain peaks and a milky mist (to spread) through the valley 
when we (to hear) the tinkling of bells and the shouting of drivers 
outside. 21. Ten minutes not (to pass) when the man for whom 
we (to wait) (to appear) at the far end of the square. 22. Long after 
the tinkling of the bell and the clatter of the wheels against the 
flinty surface of the road (to fade) into the distance, the old man 
(to stand) glued to the spot, lost in thought. 23. The tide (to run) 
out pretty rapidly when they (to reach) the landing stage, and 
a stiff breeze (to blow) across the river, but this not (to trouble) 
them at all, and they (to proceed) to select a boat. 24. When I (to 
open) the window at five o’clock this morning, the fragrance of the 
flowers growing in the garden (to flood) my room. The flower-laden 
branches of the cherry trees (to peep) into my windows, and now 
and et the wind (to strew) my writing desk with the white 
petals. 


5. Replace the infinitives in brackets by the past tense or past 
perfect tense of the common aspect: 


1. When I (to call) at his house, they told me that he (to leave) 
an hour ago. 2. On checking up his answers he found that he (to do) 
five examples wrong. 3. I noticed when I came in that somebody 
(to leave) his umbrella on the porch. 4. After we (to clear) the ground, 
we set up the first of the tents. 5. Before he (to read) half of the book, 
he insisted he did not like it. 6. I knew all along that we (to take) 
the wrong road. 7. The message (to arrive) five minutes after he (to 
leave) the house. 8. They (to stop) where the road was wide and (to 
wait) till the other car (to pass). 9. Unfortunately, by the time we 
reached the station the train (to leave). 10. We (to go) only a few 
blocks when a tyre (to burst). 11. When I (to come) to see my friend, 
I (to find) him lying in bed. He (to look) very pale as he (to be) se- 
riously ill for a whole month. 12. The rain (to stop) but there (to be) 
still a slight drizzle inthe air. 13. 1 (to leave) home at nine o’clock, 
but I (not to go) far when I remembered that I (to forget) to lock 
my door. 14. When the expedition returned, they (to relate) what 
they (to see) in the Arctic region. 15. It was a great relief when the 
sun (to go down), for the day (to be) hot and oppressive. 16. The 
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moon not (to rise) yet and only two stars like two distant lighthouses 
(to shine) in the dark blue sky. 17. It was nearly nine when the audience 
(to assemble) and the performance (to begin). 18. We (to return) 
home at nightfall and we (to be) very glad to get home again, but 
we (to have) a wonderful day. 19. I (to be) surprised what progress 
she (to make) considering how little time (to pass) since our last 
meeting. 20. He (to look) round the railway carriage before he (to 
get) out to make sure he not (to leave) anything behind. 21. The 
flowers just (to begin) to appear when the cold weather (to kill) 
them. 22. I not yet (to fall) asleep when I (to hear) the sound of the 
bell. 23. Scarcely I (to close) the door when a gust of wind (to open) 
it again. 24, Although darkness (to fall), we still (to continue) 
our way. 


6. Replace the infinitives in brackets by the future perfect tense or 
the present perfect tense of the common aspect: 


1. J’ come to your office as soon as I (to obtain) their consent 
to the plan. 2. I shall come as soon as I (to complete) my task. 3. After 
we (to finish) our dinner, I shall wash up the dishes. 4. When you 
finish this book, you (to learn) over a thousand words. 5. By the end 
of the month the committee (to come) to some conclusion. 6. By the 
Ist of January we (to complete) our production plan. 7. These letters 
must be posted as soon as they (to be stamped). 8. I’ll send the doctor 
as soon as he (to do) his wards. 9. When you (to read) these books, 
put them away. 10. We (to start) at five if it (to stop) raining by that 
time. 11. When I (to finish) my work, I (to take) the children out for 
a walk. 12. I (to give) you a definite answer when I (to look) into 
the matter. 13. The sun (to set) by the time we reach home. 14. We 
(to go) on reading when the noise (to stop). 15. He (to leave) home 
before you (to arrive). 


7. Translate into English: 


1. S| mepepeny sty cTaTbIO, KOrqa MpHAy AOMOM, uw MO3BOHIO BaM 
mo Telepouy, Kora BaM MpHATM 3a Heli. 2. HanwiutTe sto ynpaxkue- 
HMe, NOKa s CxOmy B OuOmnoTeKy. Ecam BaM NomayyTcaA He3HaKOMbie 
CJlOBa, NOCMOTpHTe HX B CloBape. 3. 1 ¢ HM MoroBopio, Kora OH MpH- 
eT, HO | He yBepeHa, MpuyeT aM OH cerogua. 4. HW He 3Hal0, Kora 
A MOlydy OT Hee OTBeET, HO KaK TONbKO A Nomy4y ero, A HeMeJWIeHHO 
BaM NO3BoOHIO. 5. Ona nonpocuia MeHA MpucMoTperb 3a peGeHKoOM 
(to keep an eye on the child) moka ee ne 6yyeT Joma. 6. Mue 6pI xore- 
JIOCb 3HaTb, KOrJa OHa BepHeTca B Mocksy. Ecau ona BepHetca nocae 
1-ro wIOJIA, A ee He yBuxy, Tak Kak | y2Ke yey Ha 1Or K STOMy Bpe- 
Menu. 7, Ona OGemlana JaTb MHe STY KHVTy Ip ycAOBHM, ITO A BepHy 
ee He MosfHee BOCKpeceHba, M AOOaBua, YTO ecMH OHA He NoAyyHT 
KHMIy B BOCKpeceHbe, OHA He CMOxKeT MNOAPOTOBHTLCA K JOKJahy. 
8. AH umena HaMepeHve noroBOpHTb c HUM, Kora OH MIpHseT, HO A 
He Oblla yBepeHa, UpHJeT AH OH BOOOUe. 
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8. Replace the infinitives in brackets by the pastor future of 
the continuous aspect: 


1. What you (to do) to-morrow at six o’clock? 2. It was after 
five on a gloomy February afternoon, and it rapidly (to get) dark. 
3. The whole day we (to drive) up and down the hills. 4. It was dawn. 
Outside cocks (to crow) and a white streak (to rise) from the ground 
and (to begin) to scatter the darkness. 5. All the time I (to write), 
he (to bother) me with silly questions. 6. The children (to play) while 
the mother (to put) the room in order. 7. In five days we (to cross) 
the Atlantic Ocean on our way home. 


9. Replace the infinitives in brackets by the present perfect tense 
of the common aspect or by the present perfect, pastor past perfect 
tense of the continuous aspect: 


1. This noise (to go) on since I (to sit) here. 2. Soviet biologists 
(to study) this problem for many years. 3. The children (to live) 
with their aunt since the mother (to be) ill. 4. We (to climb) for six 
hours when we at last (to reach) the summit of the mountain. 5. “I 
(to wait) a long time for you,” said my companion with a displeased 
air. I (to pull) out my watch and (to show) it to him. He (to apolo- 
gize) saying that his watch (to be) fast. 6. We (to know) each other | 
since I (to come) to live in this house. 7. For a long time you (to 
promise) to get me those books. 8. What you (to do) in my absence? 
I (to read) Byron.—Show me the poem you (to read). 9. He (to study) 
for two hours, tell him to rest a little. 


10. Replace the infinitives in brackets by the past or past perject 
tense of the common aspect, or by the past or past perfect tense of the 
continuous aspect: 


1. The train not yet (to arrive), but a lot of people (to stand) on 
the platform. 2. When I (to leave) home, the snow already (to stop), 
but an icy wind still (to blow). 3. The pain already (to go) but the 
child still (to cry.) 4. The lesson not yet (to begin) and the children 
(to talk) loudly in the corridor. 5. When I (to leave) home, it (to rain), 
and as it (to rain) since the morning, the fields were quite muddy. 
6. I opened my window. The moon (to rise) just low and far behind 
the river bushes and a waft of light (to float) already down the river. 
7. Clouds (to gather) all day and now rain came down in sheets. 
8. When we left home a strong wind (to blow), the snow (to whirl) 
in the wind. 9. In the garden Aline rose from the bench on which she 
(to sit) for half an hour, perhaps for an hour. 10. After an hour’s 
flying a wireless message was received stating that the aeroplane 
(to fly) at 5,200 feet in terrible storm. 11. The postman (to come) 
to-day?— Yes he (to come). He (to bring) me a letter which I (to expect) 
for a long time. 12. It (to be) nearly eleven o’clock when we (to set) 
off on our four-mile walk home. 13. It (to be) nine o’clock when the 
doctor, having finished his evening meal, (to draw) his chair to the 
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fire and (to stretch) out his slippered feet towards the blaze. He (to 
reach) out for the London daily which (to lie) ready at hand. Scarcely 
he (to open) the paper, when an advertisement (to catch) his attention. 
14. He (to be) back some two months before I (to see) him. 15. At length 
the reply from Mr. Murdstone (to come) and my aunt (to inform) 
me, to my infinite terror, that he (to come) to speak to her himself. 
(Dickens.) 16. The Great October Socialist Revolution (to open) 
the doors to knowledge wide before the working people, and men and 
women who (to be) able never to do so before (to take) to studies. 
17. Something good-natured in the man’s face (to encourage) me to ask 
him if he (can) tell me where Miss Trotwood (to live); though I (to ask) 
the question so often, that it almost (to die)upon my lips. (D ic ke ns.) 
18. When I (to bathe) they (I mean my aunt and Janet) (to enrobe) 
me in a shirt and a pair of trousers belonging to Mr. Dick, and (to 
tie) me up in two or three shawls. (Dickens.) 19. Outside it was 
bitterly cold. All day a freezing wind (to blow) off the lake, and 
since five in the afternoon a fine powder of snow (to fall). 20. I cannot 
remember a morning bluer or fresher. The sun barely (to peep) over 
the green summits; it not yet (to penetrate) over the gorge and (to 
gild) only the tips of the crags that (to tower) above us on both sides. 
The dense foliage of the bushes growing in the deep crevices of the 
cliffs (to shower) a silvery rain upon us at the slightest breath of 
wind. 21. An hour later it (to be) possible to continue our journey. 
The blizzard (to die) down and the sky (to clear) up and we (to set) 
out. 22. We (to walk) in silence. He already (to tell) me all that (to 
be) interesting about himself, and I (to have) nothing to tell him. 


11. Analyze the use of the perfect tenses in] the following sen- 
tenices: 


1. A fog has come over the mountains from the sea. 2. She has 
thoroughly studied the subject. 3. The wind has scattered all my 
papers on the floor. 4. This noise has been going on ever since I have 
been sitting here. 5. She rose from the bench on which she had sat 
for an hour and went towards the gate. 6. She has been here these 
two days. 7. I have been very busy since I saw you last. 8. The wind 
which had been blowing all day fell at sunset. 9. What we have been 
talking about is very interesting. 10. Have you ever been on the sea? 
11. Have you read Tennyson’s poems? 12. I’ve been sitting here for 
an hour. 13. We haven’t known each other long. 14. During the last 
week I have twice come across this expression. 15. Now I have written 
that letter. 16. They walked together through the busy street. He 
talked to her of his work at the hospital and she told him what she 
had been doing at the factory that day. 


12. Replace the infinitives in brackets by the required tenses: 


1. My watch (to go) at nine o’clock but now it (to stop). 2. What 
you (to do) since I (to see) you last? 3. When you (to come) | (to work) 
at my translation for half an hour. 4. Next year he (to live) 
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in our Union for ten years, 5. By the Ist of February we (to take) 
about twenty lessons. 6. Yesterday I (to buy) a new dictionary as I 
(to lose) my old one. 7. The performance not yet (to begin) and people 
(to talk) in the hall. 8. I (to hear) a noise in the street. 9. I shall speak 
to her if I (to get) a chance. 10. She just (to go) out. 11. She (to leave) 
the room a moment ago. 12. Yesterday I (to meet) a friend of mine 
whom I not (to see) for many years. 13. I’ll give you a definite answer 
as soon as I (to get) a letter from her. 14. What you (to do) when J 
(to come in)? 15. I (to be) here for about an hour. 16. We not yet (to 
settle) the matter. 17. When it all (to happen)? 18. By the end of 
the term we (to read) many English books. 19. I do not know.when 
she (to come) but when she (to come), I’!] give her your note. 20. When 
you (to see) him last? 21. Where you (to put) my dictionary? I cannot 
find it 22. She (to work) hard ever since she (to be) here. 23. When J 
(to arrive) at the station, the train (to go) and I (to have) to wait till 
the next train (to come). While I (to wait), I read the newspaper. 
24. He (to leave) home before you arrive. 25. | thank you for all the 
trouble you (to take) on my behalf. 26. “At last I have found my key. 
I (to look for) it everywhere,” he said. 27. I (to be) here since I (to 
come) to Moscow. 28. I (to be confined) to my room for four days. 
29. Brown (to be absent) three days running. 30. “How long you (to 
read) this book and how many pages you (to read) already?” —“As 
a matter of fact I (to take) it from the library only this morning and 
so I (to read) only about twenty pages.” 31. How is it you (not to 
be) to the exhibition? 32. In the Great Patriotic War waged against 
the fascist invaders, the Soviet Army (to carry) on a strenuous fight 
along the extensive front stretching from the Arctic Ocean to the 
Black Sea. 33. The scientists and engineers report that last year they 
(to turn over) to industry more than 200 completed research works 
and pledge still greater effort in the current year. 34. All the build- 
ings of architectural and historical value in Leningrad that (to 
suffer) from German bombardment and shelling (to be restored). 
35. When the Great Patriotic War (to break out), he (to serve) at 
an aerodrome somewhere on the frontier. The fascist invasion (to 
start) on June 22, 1941, and on June 24 he (to have) his first encounter 
with German bombers. 36. The grass (to be) of-an autumn yellow 
tint. A slight breeze (to blow), and clouds (to float) slowly across 
the sky. 37. Peggotty (to be) naturally in low spirits at leaving what 
(to be) her home so many years, and where the two strong attachments 
of her life—for my mother and myself (to be formed). (Dickens.) 
38. The morning (to be) sunny but since eleven o’clock the weather 
(to change) and now a heavy rain (to fall). 


13. Replace the infinitives in brackets by verbs in appropriate 
tenses: 


1. My personal life (to reflect) on a very small scale the enormous 
changes that (to take) place in our country since the Great October 
Revolution. My father (to be) a peasant. He never (to attend) school, 
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and only (to manage) to learn to read and write. But all his 
five children (to receive) an education. I, for one, (to graduate) from 
the Stalin University in Tbilisi. All of us (to grow) up under Soviet 
power. 

After the university I (to teach) languages and literature in the 
secondary schools. At the present time I (to be) principal of a second- 
ary school for girls in Tbilisi. My profession (to offer) rich opportuni- 
ties. Teaching (to be) a noble profession. I (to help) to mould the 
lives of thousands of young people, all of whom now (to contribute) 
to the economic and cultural well-being of our country. Since 1946 my 
field of activity considerably (to broaden). Whereas formerly I (to 
come) into contact only with the parents of my pupils, riow people 
from all over Tbilisi (to come) to me with problems of all kinds. 
In these contacts I (to be) always conscious of how genuinely demo- 
cratic (to be) the Soviet system, a system which (to enable) me, the 
daughter of a poor peasant and an ordinary schoolteacher, to become 
a deputy to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. (T. Matiash- 
vili, from Soviet Woman.) 

2. Looking back to the time before the Revolution I (to recall) 
the ignorant and hopeless life to which the people of Azerbaidjan 
(to be doomed) in old Russia. Before the Revolution men (to play) 
all the women’s roles in the Azerbaidjan theatres. For women, art 
as a profession (to be) an unheard-of thing. As a poor shoemaker’s 
daughter who (to want) to become an actress, I (to be forced) to wander 
in foreign lands. My fate and my education (to depend) on the good 
will of rich patrons. All the laws and prejudices of my people, their 
entire religion, (to condemn) me. Once, when I (to dare) to takea 
chance and (to come) to Baku to sing a few songs in public, I (to be 
met) with such ferocity that I (to be forced) to flee to Tiflis. I (to 
return) to my native Azerbaidjan only after Soviet power (to be es- 
tablished) there. That (to be) indeed a thrilling period. The first 
theatrical schools (to be set up) in the republic. National art (to 
begin) to develop freely. I (to become) a singer at the Baku opera. 
In 1934 I (to be made) a People’s Artist of the Azerbaidjan S.S.R., 
and in 1938 a People’s Artist of the U.S.S.R. The government (to 
award) me the Order of the Red Banner of Labour. My life (to change) 
beyond recognition, and so (to change) life in my native Azerbaidjan. 
In the course of the past thirty years our people (to develop) an art 
that is national in form and socialist in content. My life as a Soviet 
artist(to be) a rich and varied one. I (to be) chairman of the Theatrical 
Society of the republic, and dean of the vocal department at the 
Conservatory. But what (to be) most dear to me (to be) that my people 
(to choose) me as their deputy to the Supreme Soviet of Azerbaidjan. 
For the Soviet people the words “to live” (to mean) to create, to 
go forward constantly. Our work (to be devoted) to building Com- 
munism in our country. To this cause we Soviet women (to de- 
vote) all our energy and strength. (M. Mamedova, from Soviet 
Woman.) 
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3. Captain Saburov (to sleep) about an hour when the telephone 
operator (to awake) him. It (to be) still quite dark and he not (to know) 
what time it (to be). Jumping down from his bed he (to run) across 
the dug-out to the telephone: 

“Captain Saburov speaking.” 

“This is Protsenko. You (to be) asleep?” 

“Yes, Comrade General, I (to be) asleep.” : 

“Get up immediately and go outside and listen,” (to say) the 
general in an excited voice. 

From six to seven in the morning (to be) usually the quietest 
time of the day at Stalingrad. The guns on both sides (to be) often 
silent for fifteen or twenty minutes. When Saburov (to run) out of 
the dug-out, it (to snow). For a minute or two he could hear nothing, 
then his ears (to catch) the sound of a faint distant roar of guns. They 
(to be) about 25 miles from where he (to be), but the sound could 
be heard and the ground (to tremble) as if an earthquake was shaking 
it. Saburov (to feel) that those guns must be producing a hell such 
as nobody (to see) or (to hear) before. He (to turn) to a tommy-gunner 
who (to stand) nearby. 

“Can you hear anything?” 

“Of course I can, Comrade Captain. Our guns (to fire).” 

“How you (to know) they (to be) ours?” 

“TI (to know) their music.” 

“They (to fire) long?” 

“I (to listen) to them for about an hour,” (to say) the tommy- 
gunner. “They keep going all the time... .” 

An hour later everybody (to know) that Soviet troops (to by-pass) 
Stalingrad to the North and South and (to draw) a ring round the 
fascists; everybody (to want) to do something that (to give) expres- 
sion to the great joy he (to feel). (K. Simonov, adapted.) 


4. When we (to come) to the beach, we (to find) that the tide (to 
sweep) away our boat although we (to fasten) it to a strong pole. 
We (to be obliged) to go back to the village and wait for the evening 
train. When the train already (to approach), we (to notice) that we 
(to leave) some of our things in the hut of the old fisherman. We (to 
rush) back to the sea-shore to fetch our things, but when we (to 
return) to the railway station, the train already (to go). The only 
thing that (to remain) for us (to be) to spend the night in the village. 
We (to sleep) in an old barn full of new-mown hay. In the morning 
the voice of my companion (to awake) me. “Get up, old chap. You (to 
sleep) long enough.” When we (to get) out of the barn, it (to be) broad 
daylight, the sun (to shine) brightly and the grass (to glisten) in the 
morming dew. 


5. When I (to leave) home, it (to snow) fast, and, as it (to snow) 
ever since the morning, deep snow (to cover) the ground and it (to 
be) very hard to cross the field and to reach the railway station. So 
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when I (to get) to the station, the train already (to go) and I (to be) 
obliged to wait for the next train. When the train already (to approach), 
I (to remember) that I (to forget) to take a ticket. I (to rush) to the 
ticket-office but to my disappointment it (to be closed). It (to be 
closed) five minutes before the arrival of the train. The only thing 
that (to remain) to me (to be) to return home. Luckily the snow (to 
stop) and a full moon (to shine). When I (to get) home everybody 
already (to go) to bed and the door (to be) locked. I (to knock) but 
nobody (to answer) my knock. I (to begin) knocking again. When I 
(to knock) for about ten minutes, a light (to appear) in the window 
and I (to be let) in. 


6. Nina. Good morning, Anna. You (to be up) early! You (to 
hear) the thunderstorm last night? 

Anna. I should think I (to do)! 

Nina. It was the worst storm we (to have) for months. They say 
that two centimetres of rain (to fall) during the night. 

Anna. Yes, and a large oak tree in the village (to be struck) by 
lightning. The branches (to lie) in the road. 

Nina. Still, that heavy rain (to do) a lot of good. What a lovely 
morning it (to be) now! How clear the air (to be)! And how fresh and 
green everything (to be)! 

Anna. Yes, and it (to be) not too hot; quite cool, in fact. I (to 
hope) we (to have) a few hours’ sunshine now. 

Nina. I (to think), we (to have)! When I (to look) out from my 
bedroom window just after sunrise, there (to be) a mist in the valley. 
There (to be) every promise of a fine day. 

Anna. But the weather (to seem) rather changeable. We (to have) 
probably some showers during the day. 

Nina. Perhaps. But the wind, notice, (to blow) from the north- 
west and that (to be) a sign of more settled weather. 


7. “I (to hope) it not (to rain) to-morrow,” said Olga. “It (to rain) 
nearly every day for a week.” 

“Oh, it (to be) clear to-morrow and as hot as June,” said her sister. 
“Look at that sunset. I never (to see) one like it. You can always 
tell weather by sunsets.” 

The girls (to go) to the window and (to look) out across the newly 
ploughed fields towards the red horizon. Now that the sun (to set), the 
April day (to turn) chilly. Spring (to come) early that year. Already 
the ploughing nearly (to be finished) and the red glory of the sunset 
(to colour) the fresh-cut furrows of red clay to even redder hues. 


+ 


14. Explain the use of the tenses in the following sentences: 


1. After dinner Ann washes up and Lizzie wipes up. 2. Who has 
seen my toothpaste? 3. Harry’s parents died when he was young and 
his aunt brought him up. 4. You have got the story all mixed up. 
5. In 1833 Dickens had a number of papers published under the title 
Sketches by Boz, but it was in 1836 that he rose to fame. 6. When I was 
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a child, | would gaze for hours at the clouds. 7. I shall go to town in 
the morning, and will come to your office if you wish. 8. He shall 
do as J tell him. 9. Ever since we left the house, it has not ceased rain- 
ing. 10. I have seen the house where Shakespeare was born. 11. Near 
me a bee was humming; not far away, a cuckoo called; from the pas- 
ture of the farm below came the bleating of lambs. 12. Again you 
have been using my fountain-pen; can’t you write with your own? 
13. It was a letter which I had been expecting for some time. 14. He 
liked the intense stillness, and now that the night had fallen, the 
stars were blazing in the sky. 15. We are having a party to-night, 
some old friends of ours are coming to see us. 16. Finish your break- 
fast quickly; for soon we shall be going to the woods. 17. Listen, 
somebody is singing in the garden. 18. J shall send for you as soon 
as I have finished my work. 19. She had packed all her things and 
was sitting on the sofa waiting for the taxi to come. 20. The Moscow 
Museum of the Revolution contains a multiplicity of exhibits of 
profound meaning calling to mind important events and celebrated 
names. 21. The flying snow which had clothed the earth all day had 
gone now that night had fallen. (Galsworthy.) 22. He had 
been walking nearly two hours since he last looked at his watch. 
23. They knew him: they had voted for him: they had driven their 
wagons twenty miles in every direction, telling people that a vote 
for Gideon Jackson meant something. (F ast.) 24. He was always 
interfering in other people’s business and giving advice about things 
of which he knew nothing. 


15. Translate into English: 
] 


1. Sl cupuiast, uTO BbI OTKa3amMcb oT MbIcMM (to give up the idea 
of...) MepeBecTu 3Ty cTaTbIO. 2. STO MHCbMO JlOJKHO ObITh OTOCRAaAHO 
(to post), Kak TowbKO oHO G6yyleT HanucaHo. 3. Kora BbI Npourere 
sTy KHury, flalite ee mue. 4. S| Gonmacb, uTO OHM He npuyAyT. 5. Tposa 
TIpowita, HO He6O Bce 6bINO MOKPbITO TeMHbIMM TYUaMH, WH AyJ CHIbHBIM 
Betep. 6. On cKa3as1, TO *%KAeT ceKpetapa. 7. Sl mMHLIy STOT MepeBoA 
c CaMoro yTpa H 6o10cb, TO He OKOHUY ero JO veTbIpex uacos. 8. SI (y2Ke) 
yay B TeaTp, CCH BbI MpufeTe Tak no3qHO. 9. Cymepku y2Ke HacTy- 
nus (to come on) 4 Aya CHbHbI BeTep, KOra OHM BbILIWIM H3 OMY. 
10. Onw ye3xaror u3 MocksBbl 3aBTpa H BepHyTCA He paHbule ceH- 
raOpa. 11. So xorena Obl 3HaTb, Kya OHH MOO%KHJIH MOH KHHTH. 
12. Towrb ufeT c camoro yrpa, H § Golocb, 4YTO OH He MpekpaTuTca Jo 


Beyepa. 13. [ne Bbl kynumH aTy KHury? — SL ee Kylwia B HalleM 
KHHKHOM KuocKe. Haul mpemosapaTelb No sMTepaType peKoMeHJO- 
Bal HaM MpouecTb sTy KHury. — He Moran aM ObI BbI OA0JOKHTb MHE 


ee Ha HeECKOJIbKO Hel? — Bul MomerTe ee B3ATb, HO TOJIbKO pH YCJIOBHH, 
uTO Bbl ee BepHeTe He TO3AHee CyOGOTHI, 1 COOHPalocb caMa 4HTATb ee 
B BocKpecenbe. 14. TIpounmm meToMm a moceTuia mecTa, re § posu- 
wach H Mpopena jetTcTBo. Bepesku, KoTopble oTell mocaqus nepes 
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HOMOM, KOra «A Oblia ellle peOeHKOM, CTamM Telepb BbICOKHMH Te- 
HHCTEIMU Jepeppamu. 15. Uto spl genaete? — $l roTOBMIO yPpoOKH. 
—Pa3pe Bbl Bcerla rOTOBHTe AX yTpoM?— Ja, A O6bINHO FOTOBJNO YPOKH, 
nocae Toro Kak no3aBTpakaio. 16. Ber Hava K04, KOTOpBIH noTe- 
pasa Buepa? — Jla, Hama. — A rye set ero Hatin? — $1 Hauina 
ero B COOCTBeHHOM KapMaHe. 17. Mbt BblexXamH paHO yTpoM, Hajleacb 
noOpatbcdA Wo cTaHuuu K NomyaHio. Ho He ycneau MbI npoexatb JBa 
KHJIOMetpa, KaK y Hac JlomHysa wmHa (tyre), u MbI NOTpaTHM OKONO 
yaca Ha ee nouuHky. 18. Korga a Hanuuly mucbMo, a celiuac Ke NOHAy 
HW OTMpaBJl0 ero, HO A He 3Hal0, Kora OHa ero nosyunT. 19. K Konuy 
Helen A 3aKOHYy STOT MepeBog. fl paOoTaio Hal HAM y2Ke JeCATb 
Ave vw ciletana 6onpiie NOOBHMHBI. 20. OH 3Han, ITO ero MaTb OyJeT 
OeCNOKOHTbCA, CCH OH BepHeTCA AOMOHM NO3QHO, WH NOSTOMY OH OTKa- 
3aJiCA HATH C HAMM B KHHO. 


I] 


l. a. Kyqa on ymien? — Ou, BeposTHo, yuien B Ou6nMOTeKy. OH 
OObINHO XOAuT Tyfa NO NATHHWAM. 


6. Kya Bb xoqunu? — $1 xoquna B feKaHaT. 51 Tam ocTaBana 
cBol aHravlicku yyeOHHK u xOfuna 3a HuM (to fetch). 


2. a. Kak BaM yJlaJlOCb NOMOKATb KHUPH Ha BepXHIOlO NoKy? — 

A B3an necTHuuy (a ladder). 
6. Kak Bbl Hanucanm Bamle ynpaxHenve? IloKkaxuTe MHe ero. 
3. a. Kak Bbl nepesodunu 2Ty cTaTpio? Baul 6paT nomoral Bam 


HJ BaM yjlanocb (to manage) nepepectu ee 6e3 ero NOMouH? — §1 ne- 
pepojusia ee ofHa (by myself). : 
6. Kak on nepepen sTy KHUry? — $1 ee He WHTaNa CaMa, HO Lo- 
BOPAT, UTO OH MepeBes ee OYCHb XOpoOUo. 
4. a. Tlouvemy Bl OTKpblIH OKHO? B KomHaTe AOBONbHO XONOAHO; 
ayume 3aKpolite ero onstp. 
6. Sayem ona 3aKrsa OroHb? Sl ero nOTyuMA, elle CBeTIO. 
5. a. OH OKOHUH cBOIO pa6oTy B cally 4 Cue Ha OaKoHe, WATAaA 
rasety. Beyep Onl Tensblli, H COMHUE TOMbKO 4TO 3aL0. 
6. Ou oxoHuH padoty B Camy HW Ces Ha CKaMbIO, UTOObI OTAOXHYTb 
wemHoro (for a while). 
6. a. On 3axKer OrOHb H CHJeI y CTONa, NPHBOAA B NOpAOK CBOH 
3aMeTKH. 
6. OH 3axKer OFOHb 4 Ce 3a CTO, YTOObI NPUBeCTH B NOpAOK 
CBOH 3aMeTKH. 
Ill 


1. A oxonyy cBol mepepog K KOHUY HeJenu. A pa6oraio Haq HUM 
yxKe Tp JHA, H & nepepena Sombie NOAOBHHHI CTaTbu. $1 HAKOra He 
NepeBOMW1a TaKHX TPYAHBIX cTaTeli. CraTba, KoTOpylo A Mepepena 
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Ha MpouwioH Hegene, Oblma ropa3go merue. Ho A BHXKY, ITO A chenana 
ycneXH B aHIvIMHCKOM, Tak Kak CO CHOBapeM # MOry Tenlepb NepeBoRuTb 
jiaxke WU TpyAHble CTaTbu. 


2. lou Ab, KOTOpbIi We ¢ caMoro yIpa, npeKpaTHIca K Nosy AHI, 
HO AyJl CHJIbHbIH BeTep, H HeOo GpIO BCe NOKpbITO TeMHbIMH TyYaMuH. 
Tlostomy Mbl pels OTJOAKNTb Hally Noe3sqky Ha o3epo H TIpoBectu 
BockpeceHbe B ropofe. SI Mpegdowxua MOTH cHa4yama Ha BbICTaBKy 
KUTAWCKOH MKMBONMCH, re, KaK A CJIbIXalla, MHOTO MpeKpaCHBIX Kap- 
THU, a BeYEpOM HaBeCTHTb ONY 3 HallMX CTYACHTOK, KOTOpaa TOubKO 
aTO BepHyJlacb W3 CanaTOpHua, rye oHa NpoBena Mecal. $1 Oblia yBepexa, | 
aTO OHa 6yeT OYeHb pasa Hac BUJeTb MU Y3HaTb OT Hac HOBOCTH O06 HH- 
CTHTYTCKOH 2KH3HH. 


3. ‘Oubra. Hag uem Tpl ceituac padotaeuib, Mpa? Te6a ouenb 
TpyQHO 3actaTb oma. Korja Obi A HH NO3BOHHJIa, MHe BCcerfa roBopaAT, 
4TO Tbhl ylia B OvO6mMoTeKy. 

Mpa. 51 sanucanacb B Hay4HbI cTyqeHyeCcKH KPyXOK 10 rpamma- 
THKe WH OYeHb yBeKaloch pa6orolw B Hem. $1 BHlOpanta Temy: «Mudu- 
HHTHBHbIe OGOPOTHI B COBpeMeHHOM aHIIMHCKOM A3bIKe HM CIOCOObI UX 
nlepeBoya Ha PpyCcCKuH A3bIK». 

Oupra. STO OYe€Hb HHTepecHad HW AOBOMbHO COmKHaA Tema. TeGe, 
BEpOATHO, IIPHXOMMTCA YHTaTb MHOFO HayuHbIX KHUT. 

Mpa. Koneyno. Pykopogutenb Halllero KpyKa asi MHE CIIHCOK 
KHHE WH KYPHaJIbHBIX CTaTeli, KOTOpbIe OH PpeKOMeH/yeT MHe Mpouectb. 

Oupra. CKoubKO BpeMeHH ThI y2xKe padoTaelllb Hak cBOell TeMol u 
KOra, Tbl AYMaelIb, y TeOa yxxe OyeT co6pan Becb HeOGxOAMMBIM Ma- 
TepHad JWId MOkKMafa? 

Mpa. A padotaio c He6ombuIMMH NepepbipamMu yxe NomTopa Me- 
cama. 51 coOpamta yxxe MHOrO MaTepHadla HW AyMalo, YTO cMory CyelaTb 
Aka B KOHWe 3TOTO Mecalla. 


4. Boo emle paHo. Come He B30IIWIO u3-3a rop, HO ayy ero 
ye 300THIM BepxylIku jepespes. Byanu cuanH noms, oOmuTole 
pocoh. C Mops Ay UpoxsafHbli yrpeHHuli Berepok. Bosgyx G6picTpo 
HarpeBaca. B cafy yoke Havamlacb x*u3Hb. T]ranbl Neim ApyxXHO H 
cyeTHancn. TTuenbr aKyxoKanH OKONO UBeToB. M3ganu, C Nola, JOHO- 
CHIMCb CTYK TpakTOpa H rowmoca TpakTopucTos. Ilo noo ABHralocb 
061aKO TIBWIH, NoHHMaeMoe TejleraMH, NOABO3MBIUMHMH sepHo. B ge- 
peBHe CKpHTeM BOpoOTa, CJIbIMAaICH CTyK Teer. 


16. Complete the following sentences using the required tenses. 


For example: When I came home they told me... (that somebody 
had called in my absence, that somebody was waiting for me, etc.). 


1. Something familiar in the man’s face told me...2...., now 
I can have a little rest. 3... ., you ought to have done it yesterday. 
4...., Since they came back from school. 5. I was walking along 
a narrow path... 6. If I can go on working without interruption,... 
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7. It is raining fast and 1 am afraid... 8... . when we noticed that 
we had turned at the wrong crossing. 9. ... when he declared that 
he did not like the story. 10. I shall read you a nice story... 


17. Use the verbs in brackets in appropriate tenses observing the 
rules of the sequence of tenses: 


1. They promised that they (to bring) us all the necessary books. 
2. He did it better than I (to expect) he would. 3. He said that the 
tractors (to be) there soon. 4. I think it all happened soon after the 
meeting (to end). 5. He said that he (can) not do it without my help. 
6. The astronomer told us that the Moon (to be) 240,000 miles from 
the Earth. 7. We asked the delegates whether they ever (to see) such 
a demonstration. 8. It was decided that we (to start) our work at four 
o’clock. 9. I told you that I (to leave) town on the following day. 
10. I did not know that you already (to receive) the letter. 11. The boy 
did not know that water( to boil) at 100°. 12. He wanted to know what 
(to become) of the books. 13. I was told that the secretary just (to go 
out) and (to come back) in half an hour. 14. We were afraid that she 
not (to be able) to finish her work in time and therefore (to offer) 
to help her. 15. He said we (may) keep the book as long as we (to 
like). 16. When I called at his house, they (to tell) me that he (to 
leave) an hour before. 17. It (to be) soon clear to the teacher that the 
new pupil (to cause) much trouble. 18. I was thinking what a pleasure 
it (to be) to see my old friend again; I not (to see) him since my school- 
days. 19. I have not yet told them that I (to get) them those books 
in the nearest future. 


18. Translate into English observing the rules of the sequence of 
tenses: 


1. Sl ee cnpocusa, Moyemy oHa Tak pacctpoena (upset). 2. Oxun 
CKa3aJIM HAM, YTO HeEMHOFO Bbllle NO peKe ecCTb MeCTO, re Jerko nepe- 
6paTbcsa Ha Apyrol Geper. 3. On oSeulat, uTO NpMHeCeT HaM aHrvHu- 
CKHe KHHIH Jia HoMawHero utenua. 4. Sl emy cKa3aJla, Kora A Npuua 
H CKOJIbKO A CjleJlaa 3a 3TO Bpema. 5. OH cka3aJl, YTO OH CKOpO Bep- 
HeTcH OOpaTHO H TOrjla Mbl Haluitiem BMecTe MporpaMMy. 6. Bui 3Haau, 
uTO f 6ONbHa, TOYeMy 2Ke BbI MCHA He HaBecTuJiu? 7. Sf Bam cKa3aua 
no Tesleouy, TO # ee ele He Buea HW YTO A Hajlelocb yBujeTb ee 
B yeTBepr. 8. OH 3aHBMJI, YTO OH HHKOrAa He Opasl STOW KHUTH U3 
6uONHOTeKH M YTO y Hero CaMoro eCTb TaKan KHura. 9. HW He 3Hawa, 
YTO Bbl TaK JOJO ObLIH GowbHbl. Mue TOAbKO BYepa CKa3aJIM, YTO Bbl 
TIpONycTHAM ecaTb 3aHATHH. 10. Baio pewieHo, uTo Mbl NofeM B sec 
3a rpHOaMu vw He BepHeMcaA JOMOH jlo Beyepa. 11. Ona cKa3asa MuHe, 
uTO y Hee He ObWIO BPeMeHH MpouecTb STy CTaTbio M YTO OHA cOOupaeTca 
ChelaTb 3TO B 6JMKalIWem Oynymem. 12. Sl He 3Hama, YTO y Bac eCTb 
MasleHbKan Jlouka. 13. ON Bblpa3vi comaleHve, 4YTO 3acTaBMsI MeHA 
*KaTb Tak Joro, HO OOaBH, 4TO 3TO Oblla He ero BHHA, Tak Kak ero 
3ajlepxKanu Ha padote. 14. S| He Oblma yBepena, Nomy4HA JIM OH Hally 
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TelerpaMMy H CMOXKeT JIM OH MpHeXaTb HOUHBIM noeszoM. 15, Ona 
CKa3asia, 4TO OIYCTHT NHCbMO, KaK TOMbKO KOHWUT padoTy. 16. HI He 
3Hana, Kora OHa TIpHseT, HO OGellala MepesqaTh eH MHCbMO, Kak 
TOAbKO OHA IPHAeT, WIM NepeciaTb MHCbMO IO MouTe, CCH OHa COB- 
cem He npuget. 17. Ona cnpocusa MeHA, 4TO A COONpaloch Me1aTb c STON 
CTaTbeH, H, y3HaB, 4TO A pewimsia NepeBecTH ee Ha pyccKHH, BbIpasusa 
cBoe ofodpenve (approval). 18. Oxnu ouch yauBuanch, y3HaB, 4TO 
A 2KHBY B 9TOM 2Ke JoMe yoke MHoro vieT. 19. SH HegaBHo y3Haa, 4TO 
OHH BepHyHch B Mocxsy. 


19. Make a morphological analysis of the verbs in the following 
text: 


After they had left the room together, he thought he heard a soft 
voice singing; and remembering that Paul had said his sister sang to 
him, he had the curiosity to open the door and listen, and look after 
them. She was toiling up the great, wide, vacant staircase, with him 
in her arms; his head was lying on her shoulder, one of his arms 
thrown negligently round her neck. So they went, toiling up; Mr. Dom- 
bey looked after them until they reached the top of the staircase— 
not without halting to rest by the way—and passed out of his sight; 
and then he still stood gazing upwards, until the dull rays of the moon, 
glimmering in a melancholy manner through the dim skylight, sent 
him back to his own room. (Dickens) 


20. Find in some English texts: 


1) 5 sentences with the present perfect tense of the common aspect 
denoting an action already accomplished but associated in its results 
with the present. 


2) 5 sentences with the present perfect tense of the common aspect 
denoting an action begun in the past and continued into the 
present. 


3) 4 sentences with the present tense of the cornmon aspect referring 
an action to the future in adverbial clauses of time and condition. 


4) 5 sentences with the past or future tense of the continuous as- 
pect when the moment of the action is fixed by an adverbial expres- 
sion. 


5) 5 sentences with the past or future tense of the continuous aspect 
when the moment is fixed by another action. 


6) 5 sentences with the tenses of continuous aspect used with emo- 
tional force. 
7) A descriptive passage with the continuous aspect. 


8) Find 6 sentences with would-infinitive and used to-+in- 
finitive to express habitual actions in the past. 
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Subjective and Objective Verbs 
Transitive and Intransitive Verbs 


1. Underline all the verbs in the following text, stating whether 
they are subjective or objective, transitive or intransitive: 


PAVLOV’S HOUSE 


Fierce and stubborn fighting is going on for every house in Stalin- 
grad. In this fight shrewdness and intelligence count for a great deal. 
Pavlov’s platoon was ordered to occupy an empty house. It was an 
ordinary house, differing in no way from the other houses around it, 
except that it dominated the square in this vicinity. For some reason 
the German fascists had not yet occupied it, although whoever held it 
would be able to control all the approaches to this block. The house 
stood some little distance from our forward line and could serve 
as an excellent outpost. 

Pavlov listened carefully to the commander’s instructions and 
later on went out himself to reconnoitre the place. When night came 
he led his platoon to the house and occupied it. The enemy was in 
possession of the neighbouring house and did not dream that our 
men would dare to get into such close quarters with him. When the 
enemy at last realized what had happened it was too late. And so 
Pavlov’s platoon remained to perform outpost duty. 

Days and weeks of fighting passed. The enemy made numerous’ 
attempts to eject this group of daring men. They kept the building 
under fire and their snipers and tommy-gunners tried to pick them 
off. From time to time there were regular duels of tommy-gun fire 
tests of endurance, the stalking of individual men. Thus arose a 
regular snipers’ tournament, and soon sniper Alexandrov knocked 
up a score of twelve fascists. 

The men dug in, cut communication trenches and made them- 
selves as comfortable as they could. All along our sector this outpost 
house became known by the name of its chief occupant, Sergeant 
Pavlov. (L. Korin.) 


2. Divide the following sentences into two columns according to 
the verbs they contain (a. Transitive, b. Intransitive): 


1. He speaks several languages. The child speaks already. 2. I 
walked to town. I walked my bicycle to the repairer’s. 3. The army 
drew near the town. The horse drew the cart. 4. The door opened and 
a stranger entered. He opened the heavy door. 5. The train does not 
stop here. He stopped the motor-car. 6. Do not stop me. Let us stop 
here. 7. Wheat grows in this field. We grow much wheat in our country. 
8. She stood a candle upon the floor. He stood by the window. 9. The 
bell rang. They rang the bell. 10. The children floated their little 
boat on the river. Iron cannot float. 
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Passive Voice 


1. Use corresponding passive constructions: 


1. We met the delegation at the station. 2. We are building gi- 
gantic factories and powerful machines. 3. They have built excellent 
shelters for tourists here and there in the mountains. 4. At sunset 
they made camp on the bank of the river, lit a fire and prepared sup- 
per. 5. They are building many new schools in this district. 6. You 
must repeat these rules once more. 7. We shall not touch upon this 
subject to-day; we shall discuss it in detail at our next meeting. 
8. They unloaded the ship in the course of two hours. 9. Many Stakhano- 
vites made speeches at the meeting last night. 10. The taxi-driver 
stopped his car. 11. Who has given you this book? 12. Who discovered 
the South Pole? 13. A militiaman showed me the way. 14. The fresh 
air and the sun had already browned the faces of the children. 15. They 
promised him a new coat. 16. The doctor ordered him a long rest. 
17. Everybody looked for the boy. 18. They took great care of him. 
19. They agreed upon the plan. 20. We lost sight of the torpedo boats. 
Probably we had outdistanced them. 


2. State what object of the verb in a corresponding active con- 
struction is used as subject of the given passive constructions: 


1. It occurred to me to look into the shelter where our horses 
stood and see whether they were being fed. 2. Our production plan 
will be carried out. 3. The radio is widely employed for political, 
cultural and educational work. 4. The radio was invented by Popov. 
5. She was offered some interesting work. 6. The address was repeated 
to Christopher. He was given details of how to get there. 7. We were 
invited to come to their party. 8. This room has not been properly 
dusted. 9. The matter was much talked about. 10. He was spoken 
to sharply. 11. The car was sent for at once. 12. The plan was agreed 
upon. 13. All sorts of tools have been required for that kind of job. 
14. It is two years since he went away and he has never been heard 
of since. 15. This book must be read by every student in the group. 
16. Such results cannot be wondered at. 17. His hesitation was 
put an end to. 18. Your clothes will be looked after. 19. It was 
assented to by myself. 20. The fishing cottage was backed 
by a pine wood and fronted by a charming little pond, generally 
called the lake. 21. He doesn’t like anything being interfered 
with. 22. Only a few points have been touched upon. 23. As there 
ues no room at the hotel, we were given lodgings in a private 

ouse. 


3. Translate into English using the passive voice: 


1. Stm yopaxHeHHa yoKe UCOpaBNeHbi HaluMM Mpenosapatesem. 
2. Kem Onia mepepexena ata cratpa? 3. Korja OyfeT Haneuatana 91a 
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KHura? 4. B atom paiione crpontca Gobo 3aBog. 5. Sra padora 
AOIKHAa ObITb 3aKOHYeHAa K IMecTH 4acam. 6. Dror TeKCT MOmeT ObITh 
HanegaTaH Ha MalluuKe. 7. Korga sta KHura Oblia Mepepeyena Ha 
pycckuit a3pik? 8. Tlouemy sto mvcbMo He G6bWIO OTIpaBseHO Buepa? 
9. Ero mpwraacuam mpucoequuutpca K Halle akckypcuu. 10. Emy 
ojouKuIM cloBapb. 11. Ham yanm Kaiou or ee KomHatEl. 12. Toso- 
pat, 4uro on OyJer 3aBrpa B ropoge. 13. Tlocnanu 3a riaBHbIM wHKe- 
Hepom. 14. @axrTbl, Ha KOTOpble CCbINAaIWCb, Obl OUeHb MHTepecHyl. 
15. Bpwio ykKa3aHo Ha rpy6bie omH6Ku B nepesoge. 16. Bo spema 
Oypu JOAKy yrHallo faseKO B MOpe, H BCKope OHa Mpomala v3 BH- 
ay. 17. Ham gam pce HyKHbIe yKa3aHHA, KOTOpble CileqoBano Npu- 
HATb BO BHHMaHve Tip cocTaBleHuv mporpamMpl. 18. Cuvrator, uto 
ero mocneqHee mpousBeyqenue — Weyfesp (masterpiece) ucKyccrTBa. 
19. Kem ara KHulra Obluia mepeBeyqeHa Ha pyccKHH wu rae ona cehuac 
neyaraetca? 20. MetTox, Ha KOTOpbIH ccbilaicd AOKaqyHK, LWApoOKo 
IIPHMeHAeTCH B IWKONe MH JaeT XOpollive pesysbtTaTb. 21. HoBasn npo- 
rpaMMa Kak pa3 oOcyxalacb, Kora A Upuilina Ha 3aceqaHwe Ka- 


cbevpnl. 


4. State a) where the past participle is used as a predicative in a 
compound nominal predicate and underline it together with the link- 
verb with a straight line, b) where the past participle. forms the passive 
voice and underline it together with the auxiliary with a wavy line: 


1. The expedition is very well organized. 2. Many expeditions 
are organized by different institutions every year. 3. The text is 
illustrated by practical examples of how to solve different problems 
on the march, by calculations and diagrams. 4. This text-book has 
been illustrated by a friend of mine. 5. The ice is broken, our ships 
can now go forward. 6. Thick ice is usually broken with the help of 
explosives such as ammonal. 7. The shore was washed by the tide. 
8. This bed has not been properly made. 9. The telephone in that 
booth is out of order. 10. Our car has been driven by a girl. 11. The 
number of copies is limited. 12. While the books were being cata- 
logued, several volumes were mislaid. 13. There was heard the distant 
sound of a siren, several times sharply repeated. 14. The gates were 
shut. 15. The blinds are pulled down. 16. Is anything the matter 
with your fountain-pen? Why don’t you use it?—It’s lost. 17. Papers 
were swept into drawers, letters were stamped, blotters were shut, 
turned over, put away, ledgers and petty cash boxes were locked up, 
typewriters were covered, noses were powdered, cigarettes and pipes 
were lit, doors were banged, and stairs were noisy with hasty feet. 
The week was done. 


5. Find in some English texts: 


1) 5 sentences in which the subject of the passive corresponds to 
the indirect object of a parallel active construction. 
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2) 5 sentences in which the subject of the passive corresponds to 
the prepositional object of a parallel active construction. 


3) 5 sentences with to be + past participle used as a compound 
nominal predicate. 


The Oblique Moods 
(Subjunctive I, ‘Subjunctive II, Suppositional and Conditional) 


1. Form sentences of unreal condition by joining the following 
pairs of sentences. 
For example: 
I have time—I shall do the work. 
If I had time, I should do the work. 


1. This book is yours—I shall borrow it. 2. He will answer your 
letter—he knows your address. 3. This method can be adopted— 
we shall soon seea vast improvement. 4. I write to them—they 
will come. 5. He had done it—he was blamed. 6. I made a promise— 
I keep it. 7. I told you—you did not believe me. 8. He has it—he 
will give it to you. 9. John is here—I recognize him. 10. It will rain to- 
morrow—we shall not go on our excursion. 11. I shall go—he in- 
vites me. . . 4 


2. Form sentences of unreal condition. 
For example: 


I did not translate the article yesterday because I had no diction- 
ary. 
If I had had a dictionary, I should have translated the -article. 


1. We lost: our way because the night was pitch-dark. If... 
2. Yesterday there was a high wind and the pilot could not start on his 
flight. If . . . 3. The box was so heavy that I could not carry it. That is 
why I had to take a taxi. If. . . 4. The river is very deep in this place; 
that is why we could not cross it. If... 5. I had a violent headache 
yesterday; that is why I did not come to see you. If. . . 6. The ship was 
sailing near the coast; that is why it struck a rock and got wrecked. 
If... 7. He was not in town therefore he was not present at our meet- 
ing. If... 8. The pavement was so slippery that I fell and hurt my 
leg. If... 9. They made a fire and the frightened wolves ran away. 
If... 10. The storm abated and we landed safely. If... 11. It is late 
and I have to go home. If... 12. Our telephone was out of order, 
that is why I did not call you up last night. If... 13. I have left the 
book at home; that is why I cannot read that passage to you. If... 
14. I was expecting my friend to come; that is why I could not go 


with you to the cinema. If... 15. The sea is rough; we cannot sail 
to the island. If... 16. He is not sure of it; that is why he hesitates 
to give a definite answer. If... 17. When we came to the river, we 


saw that the bridge had been swept away by the flood and we could 
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not get across. li the bridge . . . 18. It is very close in the room because 
the windows are shut. lf... 19. We lost our way; that is why we were 
obliged to spend the night in the forest. If... 20. The boy cannot 
reach the top shelf because he is too small. If... 


3. Replace the verbs in brackets in the following sentences of unreal 
condition by appropriate tenses: 


1. You (to speak) better if you (to be) more attentive. 2. If he 
(to understand) the situation, he (to act) differently. 3. He (to catch) 
the train if he (to make haste). 4. If I (to be) you, I (to consider) 
the matter settled. 5. If only he (to be) here, he (can) tell you. 6. If I 
(to be) in your place, I (to think) as you do. 7. He not (to do) it if 
you not (to help) him. 8. If he (to be) present, he (may) object. 9. She 
(to come) to see you if she not (to be tired). 10. If I (to get) the tick- 
ets before twelve o'clock, I (to come) straight home. 11. I think that if 
we (to take shelter) under these trees, we not(to get wet). 12. The 
swimming instructor said that if I (to hesitate) much longer before 
getting into the water, he not (to let) me swim at all that day. 13. If 
she (to come) earlier, she (to have been able) to see him before he 
went out. 14. He (to go) for a ride with you, if he (to repair) his bi- 
cycle. 15. If a year ago the sailors (to be told) they were to undertake 
a trip of this sort, they (to be surprised). 16. If he (to be) present, this 
not (to occur). 17. If the storm not (to rage), the ship (to leave) the 
harbour last night. 18. If our telephone not (to be) out of order, | (to 
ring) you up this morning. 19. If you (to come) between two and 
three yesterday, you (to find) me at home. 20. If I (to have) to carry 
that heavy box, I (to be) obliged to drop it after five minutes. 21. I not 
(to go) to sleep over that book if it not (to be) so dull. 22. If I (to know) 
you (to come), | of course (to stay) at home. 23. If anyone (to say) such 
athing to me, I (to feel) hurt. 24. We never (to solve) the riddle, if you 
not (to put) us on the track. 


4, Use the oblique moods (subjunctive I, subjunctive II, supposi- 
tional or conditional) or modal phrases instead of the infinitives in 
brackets: 


1. It is necessary that the question (to be settled) immediately. 
" 2. I suggest that the text (to be translated) first into Russian. 3. As 
there was a hard frost, the mother decided that the younger children 
(to stay) at home. 4. A notice was posted that all books (to be returned) 
to the library by June 1. 5. Your mother being a teacher, it is quite 
natural that you (to speak) English so well. 6. It is very annoying that 
you (to forget) to bring me that book. 7. I wish you (to be) more 
careful with your book. 8. He feared lest he (to be) misunderstood. 
9. | wish I (to take) things as you do. 10. It is singular that they not 
(to come) at all. 11. It is high time you (to make up) your mind wheth- 
er you are going to study French or German. 12. It is unusual that 
he (to leave) his house so early. 13. See to it that the windows (to be 
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closed) before nightfall. 14. I suggested that they (to present) their 
plans in a fortnight. 15. It was very curious that you (to take) that 
view. 16. It was decided that all the programs (to be worked out) 
by the 20th of August. 17. It is hard to say why he (to refuse) to go 
with us. 18. It is high time you (to begin) to work properly. 19. I dic- 
tate slowly lest you (to miss) some words. 20. I wrote it clearly so 
that you (to be able) to read. 21. It is likely that it (to freeze) to- 
night. 22. I wish you not (to interrupt) me. 23. We hope she soon 
(to get) well again. 24. She was afraid that she (to disturb) you if 
she (to come) so early. 25. My companion stumbled; the branch he 
had been holding snapped and he (to fall) backwards if his hand 
not (to catch) another branch. 26. Marcus considered it was natural 
that they (to turn) to Gideon for questions. (F as t.) 27. He hurried 
so that he (to catch) the last train. 28. We closed the shutters so that 
the rooms not (to get) too hot. 29. I suggest that this exercise (to do) 
orally. 30. She looked at me as if she not (to understand) me, as if 
she never (to hear) of such things before. 31. She knew the place as 
if she (to spend) many years there. 32. If I (to be) in your place, 
I not (to object) to what he said. 33. I not (to be surprised) to hear 
* that he has failed. 34. It (to be) a shame to stop our work half-way. 
35. If I not (to be) there, I suppose it won’t make any difference. 
36. I shall come to see you though it (to rain) the whole day. 37. Gather 
up the fragments that nothing (to be) lost. 38. He ran so fast as if 
his limbs (to regain) the strength and agility of his youth. 39. On 
visiting Moscow the toilers from all parts of our country go to the 
mausoleum in order that the image of the Great Lenin who led the 
people to freedom and to a life of happiness (to be imprinted) on their 
memory. 40. In 1864, at a congress of workers’ representatives held 
in London, Marx proposed that the International Workingmen’s 
Association (to be formed). 


5. Translate into English: 
I 


1. Heo6xogumo, uTOGbI BbI NPHHATH BO BHHMaHMe Bce jeTasH. 
2. HeBo3MoxHO, ITOObI OH 9TO CKa3an. 3. A Tpe6ylo, uTOObI Bbl Obi 
3ecb pOBHO B BoceMb yacoB. 4. OH HacTaHBadI Ha TOM, uTOObI emMy 
nomorsn. 5. Mue Obl xoTemocb (I wish), sTOGHI OH Ob Goee BHUMa- 
TejieH Ha ypokax. 6. Mue Onl xoTey0cb, 4TOObI OH NpHcyTcTBOBal Ha 
Halem coOpaHun. 7. Mbt Oossucbh noTepaTb yopory. 8. SL Gorwcs, 
Kak Obl BaM He MoMmellaTh (to disturb). 9. Mbl 3aKpbliH OKHa, 4TOOBI 
B KOMHaTe He GbiI0 xo0qHO. 10. Hl 3TO Bce roBOplO, 4TOObI He Ob1I0 
HejlopasyMenHi. 11. Mobi cnetnan, uToOpr AoOpaTbca omoli fo Ha- 
CTYNJMeCHHA TeMHOTHI. 12. M1 npeqarato, ITOObI MbI BbIeXadH Cc BeUepHUM 
noe3jom. 13. On Gosvica, ato He 3acTaHeT Bac goma. 14. Bui Tak 3aro- 
peau, Kak OyATO mpowen Bce aeTO Ha wre. 15. CrpaHHo, uTo OH He 
CMOF OTBeTHTb Ha TaKOl mpocroli Bonpoc. 16. Ona npeqnomusa, YTOObI 
MBI CIaJIM C OTKPBITbIM OKHOM, HO A Oosiacb, Kak Obl He NpocTyAHTbCH. 
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17. Ham Heo6xoquMO HeEMHOTO OTJOXHyTb, mpexKAe JEM HavaTb 3Ty 
paSory. 18. IIpocb6a, uro6nl a”Bepb 6bima 3aKpbita. 19. OueHb Bos- 
MOXKHO, 4TO OH elle Mpufer. 20. O6uAHO, yro Take MeNoUM Bac pac- 
cTpauBaior. 21. $1 mpequarato, uToObl MbI NOWWIH ceroqHA Ha KOHWepT. 
22. Muye oveHb Kalb, UTO BLI TaK Aymaete. 23. Ona nocrynaet, Kak 
Hepa3yMHBIH pe6eHox. 24. JlaBHO Nopa BaM pelHTb, Ha KakylO TeMy 
BbI 6yfeTe nucaTb pedepar. 25. Sl npuAy paHo, uroObl MbI Mors Bce 
NpuroroputTb. 26. Sanuuiute 3To, uToObl He 3a6bITb: BbI Takad paccesH- 
Haga. 27, Mue 6bI xoreocb, YTOOLI BLI MPOWH STy KHUTy; A yBepena, 
uTO OHA BaM NoHpaBuTca. 28, Topopure mMefeHHO, 4TOOLI MHe He 
NponycrTuTbh Kakoe-HHuOyAb cmoBo. 29. Sf npeAnaralo, uTo6nl BbI CAenasn 
3TH ynpaxueHua oma. 


Il 


1. Ecan of npuet, cKaxkHTe, YTOObI oH NoAow Aa Mena. 2. Eon 6pt 
He Obl10 TaK MO3QHO, MI NpogosKaNH Obl Hay paboty. 3. Mp nepe- 
Beau Obl sTy CTaTbIO Buepa, ecmH GObI y Hac Obln cnoBapb. 4. Ecau ue 
npekpaTuTca Job, Mbl He noliqem kynatbea. 5. Ecau Obl Bbl MHe 
cKa3au oO 3TOM BYepa, A NpHHecsa Obl BaM BCe HYKHbIe KHHTH. 
6. Ecau Obi MbI BbILWIH 43 JOMY Ha AeCATb MHHYT paHble, Mbl He O103- 
anv Obl Ha noesx. 7. Ecau Bbl xoTute, a 3aKpolo OKHO. 8. Ecau Bol 
Haxogute SsTy KHUry TPyAHOH, BO3bMuTe Apyryto. 9. Ecau On on Obit 
Oollee BHUMATeeH, OH He CAenat Obl sTuxX oWwMb6oK. 10. Ecau 6p BHI 
MeHA NonpocusH, A 6bl aBHO MpHHecda BaM 9TH KHHIH. 11. Ecau Bl 
HacTauBaeTe, A Nepeflenato sty cratpio. 12. Ecau 6b! a Morsa, a Obl 
MocTana BaM OvJeTbl Ha 3aBTpalIHHH KOHUepT, HO MHE CKa3aJlH, 4TO 
Bce OuseTb! y2xKe pacnpogaubl. 13. Ecau Hou 6yzyT Tenspe, MbI ‘6y eM 
CNaTb Ha OTKPLIToM BosAyxe. 14. Ecau 6bl He OblIO Tak XOJOAHO, Mbl 
Now Obl Ha WboKAaX; STO MOH wOGOuMBI cnopt. 15. Ecau 6bi ona cKa- 
3aJla MHe 3apaHee, A He OTAana Obl CBOUX 3aNHcOK Ha TaKoe Jouroe 
Bpema. 16. Ec Obl BI OblIM OCTOpomKHee, BbI He pasOunH GObI Basy. 
17. Ecru 6bl y Mena He Gonena roloBa, A He ylsla Obl AOMOH Tak paHo, 
18. Ecau 6b! apromoOumb He exall c TaKOH CKOpocTbio, HecuacTHOro 
cayyad He MpOH30lWNO0 Obl: OH CMOr Obl OCTAHOBHTbCA BO-Bpema. 19. 
Ecau ve 3a6yfere, onycTutTe nHcbMo B 6MoKalwMi nouroBbii AWK. 
20. Bel Obl 3ameTumH STy oMmMOKY, ecu ObI BEI OblImH HeMHOrO Gosee 
BHHMAaTeAbHBI. 21. Ec 6b! Tht OeNacb notensee, Th! Obl He Mpocry- 
Ausach, H Te6e He NPHUINOCh Obl CHACTb JOMa ABe HefemH. 22. SI c yqo- 
BOJIbCTBHeM TIpHAy, ec MHe HMYTO He Nomeulaer. 23. Ecau 6b! BI 
He MpONycTHAW CTOIbKO ypoKoB, BbI Obl ceHuac He Jena Tak MHOrO 
oWM6okK B ynoTpeOjeHHH BpeMeH. 


6. Explain the use of the oblique moods in the following sentences: 


1. It is necessary that we should be there. 2.1 wish she were here 
with us. 3. She was afraid lest she should be mistaken. 4. It is 
curious that we should both have gone the same way. 5. I suggest 
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that you should come back with me. 6. I now move that the report 
and accounts be received and adopted. 7. If I were to go to bed early, 
I should get up early in the morning. 8. We must get up at seven 
lest we should be late at the station. 9. Had I known this, I should 
not have come. 10. All happiness attend you! 11. Should you desire 
an interview, I shall be glad to meet you. 12. If you had gone to the 
theatre last night, I am sure you would have enjoyed the play. 13. You 
should knock at the door before entering the room. 14. I should not 
be in such a hurry if I were in your place. 15. Should the weather 
be favourable, the game will be played on Tuesday. 16. If I were 
you, I should never consent to do it. 17. If you would be so kind 
as to shut the door, I should be much obliged to you. 18. Be his ban- 
ner unconquered, resistless his spear. (Scott.) 19. As I heard 
the waves rushing along the sides of.the ship, and roaring in my 
very ear, it seerned as if Death were raging round this floating prison 
seeking for his prey. (Ir ving.) 20. Guard her till Caesar come. 
(Shakespeare) 21. I wish I had not interfered. 22. If this 
be so, you are both to blame. 23. You shouldn’t have asked her that 
question. 24. Oh, that I were certain! 25. I shall not do it though 
you should insist on it. 26. It is impossible that he should not have 
seen me. 27. “If you would care to wait a while,” said I, “you would 
have the pleasure of meeting an old friend.” 28. He thought how 
hard the wind was blowing, and how the cold sharp rain would be 
at that moment beating in his face, if he were not comfortably at 
home. (Dickens.) 29. A front-rank soldier of the Revolution 
on the battlefront of culture, Mayakovsky demanded that art reflect 
the new Soviet reality. 


7. Find in some English texts: 

1) 3 sentences with the oblique moods in subject clauses  intro- 
duced by the anticipatory it. 

2) 5 sentences with the oblique moods in object clauses. 

3) 6 sentences with the oblique moods in adverbial clauses. 

4) 6 sentences with the obique moods in complex sentences with 
subordinate clauses of condition. 


Auxiliary and Modal (Defective) Verbs 


1. Copy the following sentences choosing the proper modal verb: 


1. (Can-may) I go and fetch my book? 2. (Can-may) I be excused? 
3. (Could-might) we speak with you? 4. The teacher said I (could- 
might) go home. 5. (Can-may) you drive a motor-car? 6. He(can-may) 
be at the library. 7. (Can-may) you see it distinctly? 8. I (could- 
might) not be at the conference yesterday. 9. You (shall-will) not 
touch this instrument. 10. I (shall-will) keep my promise. 11. We 
(shall-will) probably be late. 12. (Shall-will) you need your fountain- 
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pen? 13. (Will-shall) someone please shut the door? 14. (Will-shall) 
the game be postponed on account of the rain? 15. If it (should-would) 
rain, the game (should-would) be played indoors. 16. (Should-would) 
you need anything, call me. 17. ] (should-would) attend the reception 
if I could. 18. You (shall-will) have a holiday next Tuesday. 19. You 
(shall-will) enjoy skiing very much. 20. I (shall-will) gladly lend 
you the money. 21. Only people having tickets (will-shall) be admit- 
ted, 


2. Explain the use of all the auxiliary and modal (defective) verbs 
in the following sentences: 


1. I will do it for you. 2. You shall receive a prize. 3. You trans- 
late better than she does. 4. You may use my pencil. 5. What shall 
we do if the train is late? It may be late, you know, after the terrible 
snowstorm we’ve had. 6. Did you see the demonstration yesterday?— 
Yes, I did. 7. You don’t speak Spanish, do you? 8. Do be more atten- 
tive! 9. I] have to answer many letters. 10. We were to meet under 
the clock at the railway station. 11. She was nowhere to be seen. 
12. You should be careful. 13. You ought to have known it before. 
14. Would you kindly tell me the time? 15. She might not like it. 
16. He never did do that. 17. It must be nearly dinner-time. 18. He 
thinks I can’t lift the box, but I can do it easily. 19. Once a year 
they would come to visit us. 20. He can do the translation very well 
if he chooses. 21. Soviet women were striving to take part in the 
Great Patriotic War directly at the front, and the number of nurses, 
nurses’ aids and Red Cross instructors was very great. 22. Their 
brigade, already decorated for former achievements, has now taken 
second place in a competition of brigades. 23. One and all, we must 
work devotedly for the good of our country. 24. A people with such 
mothers can never be conquered. 25. Everybody should see this film. 
26. It was midnight. In a few hours day would break. 27. The weather 
was so rainy, we should have many mushrooms. 28. She would not 
own that she was tired. 29. Twenty minutes to ten? The clock must 
be fast. 30. Your brother must have found your note on the table. 
31. The boat wasto carry the boys up the river. 32. The cord was so 
strong that I had to sharpen my knife before I could cut it. 33. We 
have tried to fix that window, but it will keep rattling. 34. Where 
shall these books be put? 35. It’s no use; the key won’t turn. 
36. Will you read this passage aloud, please. 37. Shall 1 shut 
the window?—Yes, if you would. 38. Would you care for a cup of 
tea? 39. If you would remind me to bring the book, I should be very 
grateful. 40. Here is a very interesting article; you should read it. 
41. There are too many mistakes in your translation; you should 
have checked it more closely before you handed it in. 42. Shall 
I help you to some meat or will you carve for yourself? 
43. “How am I to find that fishery?” he thought. “There isn’t 
anyone to ask.” 44. We insist that the problem be dealt with 
by the Security Council in its full composition, including 
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representatives of the Chinese People’s Republic. (Address to 
United Nations Organisation, Second World Congress of Partisans 
of Peace.) 


3. Translate the following sentences into Russian: 


1. He must be at the institute now. 2. He realized that he must 
have slept a long time. 3. He might not have heard it. 4. I may 
not see you to-morrow. 5. I must have met that man somewhere. 
6. He couldn’t have done it, for he was not at home at the time. 
7. You may have sent off the parcel if you say you did, but why 
haven’t they got it yet? 8. Could it be possible that she failed at 
her examination? 9. “Let me see,” said he, “last time I ran across 
her by accident, it was a year or two ago, or it might be three years 
ago.” 10. His father, indeed, was always telling her that she only 
drank China tea, because it was the fashion: she couldn’t possibly 
like it. (Galsworthy.) ll. In a few miles of this forest 
there must be more ants (Mypappu) than there are men in the whole 
world! (Wells.) 12. Eleven o’clock or thereabouts, that must 
have been when he came indoors. 13. You might have turned the 
other way round, and faced the speaker instead of me. 14. Could he 
have meant it? , 


4. Translate into English using modal (defective) verbs: 


1. Pye qetu?—Oun, BeposTHo, ellie B uikose. 2. Tlouvemy on He 
upHuwen? — Ou, MoxerT ObITb, He Noy4HT Halero mucbMa. 3. Kto-To 
3aXOMMJI K BaM CefOqHA BeYepOM. — STO, BePOATHO, Ob MOH TOBAapHUL. 
4, He moxert OpiTb, uTOObl OH CKa3aJ1 BaM TaKy!0 Belllb. Bui ero He no- 
Haw. 5. [Ipuxoqute ayuute B cy66oTy, K NATHHIe #, MoxkeT OBITb, 
ellle He nosyuy oTBeta. 6. A He Mory HaliTu cBolo TeTtpaaky. — Moret 
ObITb, Bbl ee€ OCTABHIH Joma. 7. Ona, BepOATHO, MOCKOMb3HY MAC; 
ceroqHaA Ha yJIMIe OYeHb CKONb3KO. 8. Bai, MokKeT ObITb, HalifeTe aTy 
KHHTy B Halle ONOHOTeKe; OHH, BEPOATHO, NOJIYUMMH HECKOJIbKO 3K- 
3emmispos. 9. Ona, BepOATHO, He 3aMeTHa 9TOH oWMOKH. 10. TlomKHo 
ObITb, CerOqHA OY€Hb XOMOAHO, OKHA coBceM 3amep3uu. 11. Tlouemy on 
He MO3BOHHJ MHe Byepa? — Ou, MoxkeT ObITb, NOTepsa HOMep Balle 
ro Temedoua. 12. He Moxert ObiTb, uTOObI OH 3a6bI 3aAKPbITb OKHO Me- 
pea yxojoM; BeposTHO, BeTep ero pacnaxuyu (to burst open). 13. He- 
yKeIM OH HoTepsas Moro KHUry? 14. Ilouemy oH He orBeyaeT? — Ou, 
MOKeT ObiTb, He paccJpllas Ballero BONpOCca, NOBTOpHTe Bau BOMpOc 
HemHoro rpomue. 15, JlomKHO ObITb, ObINO OUeHb NO3ZHO, Kora A BO3- 
BpallasicA JOMOH; ysHIbI Obl copcem nyctble. 16. Emy cefigvac, pepost- 
HO, OKOJIO Copoka Jet. 17. Tlouemy ona He npnuiia? — Moret ObiTb, 
oHa Nepeyymauta. 


5. Find in some English texts 12 sentences with modal (defective) 
verbs equivalent to parenthetical expressions. 
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NON-FINITE FORMS OF THE VERB (THE VERBALS) 
The Infinitive 


1. Put to before the infinitive wherever necessary: 


1. If anyone asks for me let him—wait a moment, I shall—be 
back in no time. 2. There is a man downstairs who wants—see you. 
3. You ought—know how—spell this word. 4. She helped me—carry 
the heavy box. 5. I invited her—sit down with us. 6. Did you not 
hear me—speak? 7. I felt my burden—fall off. 8. I told him that he 
might—join our party. 9. He was heard—repeat it several times. 
10. Perhaps I had better—explain the rule once more. 11. Had he 
not best—go and—ask? 12. I have never known him—pass our garden 
gate again. 13. He was made—rewrite his exercise. 14. Have you ever 
known her—leave the child alone? 15. What made you—volunteer? 
16. Why not—take care of her children? 17. A people with such women, 
such mothers can never—be conquered for they possess the power, 
the vitality which vanquishes death. 18. He could often—be seen 
working in his little garden. 19. Soviet paintings will help our de- 
scendants—learn of the heroic deeds of our men and women during the 
Great Patriotic War. 


2. Underline all the infinitives and constructions with the infi- 
nitive, stating their functions. : 


For example: He went to buy some bread—adverbial modifier. 
of purpose to the verb went. It is difficult for me to do it—complex 
subject expressed by an infinitival construction introduced by for. 


1. I intend to start immediately. 2. To descend was extremely 
difficult. 3. You must do this work properly. 4. I wanted to call 
but I had no time to. 5. The sailors felt the waves dash over them. 
6. She gave him the letters to mail at once at the next box. 7. We sent 
a boat for them to come to the shore. 8. I hoped to have finished my 
work in three days. 9. I wish him to come as soon as possible. 10. The 
plant continued to work as one of the biggest plants with thousands 
of workers. 11. They are expected to be back by the end of the week. 
12. It was difficult for me to come to a decision. 13. It is a rule to 
be remembered. 14. He is said to be a good physician. 15. | left the 
watch for him to repair. 16. Ten days later he was well enough to 
leave the hospital. 17. Let us settle what things to take on our journey. 
18. I am glad to have been able to assist her. 19. She knew French 
well enough to talk it. 20. I am sorry to have bothered you. 21. I am 
quite ashamed to have given you so much trouble. 22. The girls made 
way for her to pass at the head of the winding stairs which led down 
to the parlour. 23. Come and help me spread the rugs in the hall. 
24. The evening was so lovely, they sat there long, watching the sum- 
mer night come very slowly on. 25. She seemed to think this was 
a suitable moment to discuss the question. 26. There was nobody to 
talk to at the inn, for the landlady evidently had other work to do. 
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27. He was at the receiver waiting for some number to be given him, 
28. He was not the man to leave his work half finished. 29. I hope 
this letter will come in time for us to wish you both a good voyage. 
30. It’s very hot, still weather; the country and the sea seem to sleep 
in the sun. 31. I did not know where to find her. 32. The car was in 
good order, but he was too excitable to be a good driver. 33. They 
argued what to do next. 34. I did not know which way to go. 35. I 
take it that we may be quite frank. 36. Shall we tram it or bus it 
home? 37. I decided to cut out practically the whole paragraph. 
38. I thought you had kindly left the book here on purpose for 
me to read it. 39. I’ve simply got to rush away! 


3. Point out all the instances where the infinitive still has its 
old daticval meaning (purpose): 


1. Everything was done to save him. 2. To save him was impos- 
sible. 3. He walked fast to keep the heat in his limbs. 4. She settled 
down at once to correct their exercises. 5. He promised to go there 
immediately. 6. I have to leave directly. 7. The motor-car was wait- 
ing at the door to take us to the railway station. 8. I do not remem- 
ber ever to have met you. 9. I got up at 6 o’clock not to miss the first 
train. 10. She was the first to come. 11. I am eager to resume my work. 
12. Determination to win brings success. 13. She opened the window 
to get a little fresh air. 14. I wrote her a letter to remind her of her 
promise. 15. Allow me to introduce myself. 16. He waved his hand 
as if to dismiss the case from his mind. 17. He brought the letter 
quite close to his eyes to examine the handwriting. 18. I have come 
to consult you in a complicated matter. 19. The child ran to meet 
her mother and threw her arms around her neck. 


4. Underline the construction the “Accusative with the Infinitive” 
in the following sentences with a straight line and verbs after which 
this construction is used with a wavy line: 


1. We saw them jump from parachutes. 2. I expect you to join 
our excursion. 3. I heard the door of the entrance hall open and close 
softly. 4. They all gathered on the hill to watch the sun rise. 5. The 
people in the North do not see the sun come out for months. 6. He made 
the tractor work at full speed. 7. She felt her hands tremble. 8. We 
wished him to succeed. 9. We had not expected her to reply, but she 
did. 10. We knew him to be a clever man. 11. The traveller entered the 
inn and ordered supper to be prepared. 12. He felt his heart beat 
with joy. 13. I am waiting for them to go before I speak of the matter. 
14. We saw him cross the street looking to the left and to the right. 
15. I felt the wind blow through a chink (ulemb) in the wall. 16. We 
stood on deck and watched the sun go down. 17. Passing the house 
I heard him play the piano. 18. I don’t like you to repeat that non- 
sense. 19. I hate people to speak so cynically. 20. Leave me to manage 
the matter for you. 21. We expect everybody to be ready by seven. 
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22. Don’t think him to be a coward. 23. They showed themselves 
even more narrow-minded than we had expected them to be. 24. I 
don’t trust myself to skate on this uneven ice. 25. “We want our chil- 
dren to grow up into active, energetic and enterprising men and women, 
not afraid to face difficultes,” said the director of the children’s home. 


5. Underline all the complexes with the infinitives and state 
their functions: 


1. He was anxious for everyone to be merry and bright. 2. Draw- 
ing the curtains aside, he saw the first grey streaks of morning. 
The flowers were just appearing in the young green, short and blue; 
next week or the week after there would be a carpet for the children 
to lie upon. 3. He was undisturbed by Shelton’s scrutiny, watching 
the rind coil down below the apple, until in a springing spiral it fell 
on the path and collapsed like a toy snake. (Galsworthy.) 
4. The door creaked. He saw Irene come in, pick up the telegram and 
read it. 5. He is known to take very sudden decisions. 6. I expected 
her to behave very differently. 7. He is supposed to be at work. 
8. I haven’t got her permission for you to go. 9. He was understood 
to be hard at work. 10. She made Shelton pull into the reeds, and 
plucked two rounded lilies sailing like ships against slowly-moving 
water. (Galsworthy.) 11. The boom of an aeroplane passing 
under the gold-tinted clouds caused him to lift his eyes. 12. Perhaps 
we had better go in, I don’t want you to catch cold. 13. At once they 
found something for her to do. 14. At the stop she found another girl 
waiting for the bus to stop. 15. I understood him to say that his friend 
was up the river somewhere. 16. They lowered the rope ladder from 
the deck for him to climb. 17. This translation is too difficult for a 
beginner to do it without errors. 


6. Underline all the infinitives used as attributes and translate the 
given sentences into Russian: 


1. In the creek there are birds to watch, and fish to catch and 
streams to explore. 2. There was nothing to be seen but a tiny shelter 
and the road that wandered into the gathering darkness. 3. There was 
now only one sound to be heard in the street. 4. Then the newcomers 
remembered they had rooms to find, and there was some excited talk 
about it. 5. We haven’t had a single moment to spare since Monday 
morning, it’s been such a rush. 6. Oh, I can’t worry you with my 
silly affairs. I’m sure you’ve plenty to do, too much, as it is. 7. This 
day is forever a day to be held and cherished. 8. Here is an article 
to be typed to-day. 9. This is a fact to note. 10. There was still a mile 
or more to walk. 11. You look awfully ill. Is there anyone to look 
after you here? 12. Here are some screws to fasten the shelves to the 
wall. 13. You needn’t worry about anything because there is nothing 
to worry about. 14. Dinner with a cup of tea to follow awaited him. 
15. She set aside some stockings to be mended. 16. There was nothing 
in this news to startle him or to make him think. 
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7. Complete the following sentences using infinitices as objects: 
For example: They hoped to reach the place before nightfall. 


1. I should like to know what you mean... 2. Don’t pretend... 
3. She was quite willing ... 4. How did you manage... 5. I am 
sorry ... 6. What do you intend ...? 7. They were delighted... 
8. I have decided... 9. I was curious... 


8. Use the “Nominative with the Infinitive” instead of the subor- 
dinate clauses and complex objects: 


1. It is reported that the football match will take place on May 
15th. 2. It was believed that the expedition had returned to its winter 
camp. 3. It is understood that the commission will soon come to a 
decision. 4. It was expected that the conference would take place in 
May. 5. It was known that he was in the habit of sleeping the whole 
winter with the window open. 6. People.saw him enter the house 
early in the morning. 7. They often heard the girl sing that tune. 
8. The doctor ordered him to give up smoking. 9. We expected the 
children to return by seven o’clock. 


9. Complete the following sentences using infinitival complexes as 
subject. 


For example: It is quite unbelievable for him to have said such a 
thing. There was no need for me to go there. 


1. It was hardly necessary... 2. It is of no use... 3. It is only 
natural... 4. It was very kind... 5. It is quite possible. . . 6. It is 
high time... 7. Isit possible... ?8. It is desirable. . . 9. It is quite 
unusual... 10. It is much better... 


10. Use infinitival phrases as object or attribute: 


For example: The foreman showed the workers how to handle 
the new machine. 


1. I hardly knew... 2. Would you be so kind as to tell me... 
3. Tam at aloss...4. I really wonder. . . 5. They were uncertain. . 
6. He was not quite sure... 7. I once taught her... 8. I couldn’t 
find any key. . . 9. The children were told... 10. They did not know... 


11. Complete the following sentences using infinitival complexes 
as adverbial modifiers of cause or result. 


For example: It was too late for us to continue our work (result). 
I shall leave the book for you to read (purpose). 


1. It was too early. . . 2. I shall put the book here. . . 3. The little 
boy pulled at his mother’s sleeve... 4. She spoke loud enough... 
5. The story was too fantastic ... 6. The slope of the hill was too 
steep ... 7. I shall wake you up... 8. The railway station was too 
far... 9. They sent awire. . . 10. The question was too unexpected... 
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12. Translate into English. © 
a) Using infinitives employed as attributes: 


1. Bor nucbMo, KOTOpoe Hao AOcTaBUTh HemMeymeHHO. 2. Bce pac- 
cTOMHHe, KOTOPOe HafO Npolitu, He NpeBbaeT TpexX KHAOMeTPOB. 
3. Bor ene HeCKONbKO *baKTOB, KOTOPHIe JOUMKHEI AOKa3aTb NPaBMJIb- 
HOCTb Hattieli TeopuH. 4. EMy Hagzo npovejatb Gonbulylo paboty, Tak 
KaK OH COOupaeTCA ClaTb NeTOM TpH 9K3aMeHa. 5. Ham npecTouT eme 
nomruii mytb. 6. Mmeetca HecKoNbKO BOMpOcoB, KOTOpble cylefyeT 
o6cy quTb. 7. STO KHUTa, KOTOPY!O MOXKHO JOCTAaTb B M060H GuOnHOTeKe. 
8. Muoroe JouKHO ObITb NpWHATO BO BHYMaHHe. 9. OH He cKa3an 
HHYerO, ITO yKa3hIBano Obl Ha TO, TO OH HE COraceH C HALIM TaHOM. 


b) Using perfect infinitives: 


1. Sl paga, ITO Jana BaM Hy2KHbIe cBeJeHuA. 2. $1 cormKalelo, ITO HE 
gacTana Bac JloMa. 3. DSTO cnoBo, KaxkeTCA, OOpa30BaHO OT rpeyecKoro 
Kopus. 4. 91 oveHb coxmkanelo, TO MpHIMHHNaA BaM CTONBKO XNOTOT. 
5. Moa ManeHbKag CTaTbA, Kak 6ysTO, Opa NpouvTana uM. 6. fF oveHb 
comKaslelo, 4TO NOMelWan BaM. 


c) Using the “Accusative with the Infinitive” or the “Nomina- 
tive with the Infinitive”; the “Accusative with the Infinitive” may be 
prepositional: 


1. Ona »xana, NoKa oTKpotor p”Bepb. 2. A Buena, Kak JleTu 6e- 
Kanu K pexe. 3. A xouy, sTO0Ob! BEI NepeBenu sty cTaTbIo. 4. Oua canl- 
Wasa, KaK KTO-TO BOLIeI B KOMHaTy. 5. OxuflaeTcA, 4YTO OHH CKOpO 
npvenyt B Mocxsy. 6. Mpegnonarator, sto Kkondbepenyua Oy eT B KOHL 
mecaila. 7. SI Obl xoTeNa, 4TOObI BI MpoBenu eTO c Hamu. 8. Ipegno- 
Maraetcad, 4TO OHa OyeT urpaTb riaBHYy!O ponb B sTOHNbece. 9. Orxu- 
waioT, 4To noroga u3smenutca. 10. S| He uMela B Buy, YTOOBI BHI 3ay- 
YuBau STOT TeKCT HaM3ycTb. 11. $1 noqo3peBaio, YTO OH B3AJI MOIO KHHTY. 
12. Mer oxuanu, ITO Aenerauua npveneT B KOHLe HeRenu. 13. A xouy, 
UTOOLI BbI OI Gomee BHUMAaTenbHbI. 14. Oxkuaior, TO KHuTa G6yJeT 
Hanewataua B 3TOM rogy. 15. Topopat, yro ona Cenana o4eHb Xopoulmlt 
WOKNal Ha HaydHOK Kondepenuun. 16. Mory a nonowuTecA Ha TO, 
qTO BbI NpHeTe BO Bpema? 17. Hl 3Halo, 4TO OH HaNucan OuveHb XOpoLlyto 
cTaTbio B cTeHHy10 ra3eTy. 18. SH 3actaBuna ee BbIYYHTb 3TO CTHXO- 
TBopeHHe Hav3ycTb. 19. Onn oma, ITO Mbl NpuMeM yyactue B O6- 
cy KeHuH. 


The Gerund 
1, Underline all the gerunds in the following sentences, stating 
their form and function: 


1. I can’t understand you doing such a thing without consulting 
anybody. 2. “What do you say to turning back?” said I. 3. Have you 
any objections to my coming? 4. Everything has been organized for 
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our starting immediately. 5. He was angry at our having disturbed 
him. 6. Don’t let anyone prevent you from coming. 7.1 don’t like the 
idea of going out in this rain. 8. He wasted a lot of time in trying to 
find another way home. 9. What do you mean by taking my book?— 
I’m sorry, I took it by mistake. 10. We reached the river by crossing 
the meadow (yr). 11. She had her own way of doing things. 12. His 
manner of writing is very peculiar. 13. There’s no good in denying 
this fact. 14. The conference closed after hearing and discussing 
about 80 reports. 15. You will oblige me by shutting the door. 16. I 
learned of your having been awarded a premium. 17. Crossing the river 
at that time of the year was out of the question. 18. J am very fond of 
being read to. 19. I asked her if there was the slightest possibility of 
getting those books at our library. 20. I wonder if you would mind 
my glancing at your sketch. 21. It is no use trying to get him on the 
telephone. 22. Bad weather prevented our ascending the mountain. 
23. Before writing you should clean your fountain-pen. 24. We arrived 
in time by taking a taxi. 25. We hurried to the stop on seeing the bus 
come near. 26. Ben stopped nibbling his apple. 27. The night was 
pitch-dark, and with the thunderstorm approaching we did not feel 
at all like laughing. 28. Bringing water from the town pump had 
always been hateful work in Tom’s eyes, but now it did not strike 
him so. 29. Upon entering the room she had crossed to the fireplace 
and bending down, spread her~hands before the softly glow- 
ing logs. 30. I think I’ll take advantage of the rain stopping 
to go out. a 


2. Underline all the complexes with the gerund (or half-gerund) and 
state their functions: 


1. I entered the room without his seeing it. 2. Your going there 
won’t help much. 3. Excuse my interrupting you. 4. His sleeping 
badly was the result of overwork. 5. We insisted on Peter’s join- 
ing us. 6. Do you mind Henry helping us? 7. You didn’t mind my 
asking, did you? 8. There was no question of anybody not having 
enough work to do. 9. Your reading so carelessly prevents your enjoy- 
ing this poetry. 10. The man approaching me said, “Please pardon 
my disturbing you.” 11. We postponed our visit because of John’s 
being ill. 12. Who would have thought of its being he? 13. I don’t like 
the idea of us starting so early. 14. Hurried reading results in the 
learner forgetting half of what he reads. 15. You are responsible for 
the work being done in time. 16. I can’t bear the thought of your 
leaving us so soon. 17. I knew nothing about his sending that letter. 
18. There is still much to be done before our going home. 19. To ensure 
their being here on time, we shall ring them up. 20. I have an impres- 
sion... of the touch of Peggotty’s finger as she used to hold it out 
to me, and of its being roughened by needle-work, like a pocket 
nutmeg-grater (repka Jia MycKaTHoro opexa). (Dic kens.) 21. There 
cannot be any objection to your seeing her personally. 22. There was 
an interval of silence, only broken by Miss Betsey’s occasional ejac- 
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ulating “Ha,” as she sat with her feet upon the fender. (Dickens.) 
23. “. . . Mr. Copperfield objected to my threes and fives being too much 
alike each other, or to my putting curly tails to my sevens and nines,” 
resumed my mother. (Dickens.) 


3. State whether the ing-form is a gerund or a verbal noun and 
what function it has in the sentence. 


For example: There is good bathing in this river (verbal noun, 
subject). 1 prefer staying here (gerund, direct object). He continued 
writing his letter (gerund, part of a compound verbal predicate). Fancy 
his remembering me (gerund, part of a complex object). 


1. We knew a remarkable old man, he was one of those old crafts- 
men who work like artists without knowing how they do it. 2. She 
went on training thirty-two unskilled women workers. 3. I am very 
fond of being read to. 4. One evening after finishing their work, the 
teacher asked the children what geometric forms the plots they had 
worked on had. 5. The rain began falling just as we started home. 
6. People kept coming all the time. 7. The rolling of the water was 
very impressive. 8. Your room needs a good sweeping and a dusting. 
9. I cannot possibly imagine his doing such a thing. 10. In explaining 
his project he forgot one point. 11. These old manuscripts require 
careful handling. 12. Read the instructions carefully before opening 
the packet. 13. Avoiding difficulties is not my system. 14. I had set 
my heart on your coming here. 15. This book is worth reading. 
16. I’m awfully keen on doing it. 17. I pulled up the blinds and exam- 
ined the fastenings of the several windows before closing the shut- 
ters. 18. My favourite sport is swimming. 19. After being excused, 
I went home. 20. I enjoy reading a novel in the evening. 21. What 
do you think of Jane’s studying music? 22. What’s to prevent them 
from studying together if they want to? 23. Do you understand my 
method of explaining it? 


4. Complete the following sentences using gerunds as objects (or. in 
complex objects). 


For example: Why have you put off answering the letter? I hope 
you don’t mind my telling you all this. 


1. When I heard the end of the story I couldn’t help... 2. The 
boy was excused. . .3. Do you mind. . . 4. Fancy. . . 5. My old winter 
coat needs... 6. I can’t bear... 7. On that fine winter day the chil- 
dren enjoyed... 8. Take your umbrella, it looks. . . 9. Never put off. . . 


5. Complete the following sentences using gerunds with prepo- 
sitions as adverbial modifiers. 


For example: Speak to me before going home (adverbial modifier. 

of time). 
1. ... we went to the river to bathe. 2. You will improve your 
spelling... 3. Speak to me... 4. I shall ring you up... 5... .she 
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began to cry. 6. He softly opened the door... 7. ... the children 
ran into the garden. 8. You should prepare your lessons... 9. He 
reached the top shelf ... 10. Don’t forget to close the window... 


6. Translate into English using the gerund: 


1. A nomaraioch Ha TO, 4TO 3TO NMCbMO 6yJeT OTOCNaHO BaMy BoO- 
Bpema. 2. Ona BCNOMHHJa, 4TO NpOBesa KOrfa-TO eTO Ha lore BMecTe 
c Hamu. 3. OH OTBeTCTBeHeH 3a TO, 4TOOBI Ca COxepxKaCA B NOpsAsKe. 
4. $1 BnowHe NOHHMalD, 4TO BbI OBI MPOTHB sToro MpesoxKeHnA. 
5. 9 Obla MpOTHB Toro, 4TOObI MbI CNasu C OTKPBITbIMH OKHAMH, Tak Kak 
HOUH OblIM yxKe XomogHble. 6: Mpexye vem nepenucblBaTb TeKCT, BaM 
cneqoBasio Obl erO BHUMATeJIbHO Mpouectb. 7. 51 AyMato, 4TO NoroBopio 
c Heli 3aptpa. 8. 51 yquBasiocb, uTO OH BaM 3TOrO He CKasat. 9. Onn 
HaMepeBaloTcs MoexaTb Ha lor JieTom. 10. [Ipocrute, uto # Bac npeppi- 
Balo, HO MHe cnewHo (urgently) Hy2kHa Balla nomoulp. 11. exnamupya 
CTHXOTBOpeHHe, OHA NponycTusa ony cTpouxy. 12. Onn nosarartca 
Ha TO, 4TO NosyyaT Ousetb! 3aBpTpa. 13. $1 He NOMHIO, 4TOObI A Bac 
paHbue Bugena. 14. Vi36eralite ynotpe6neHua HeonpeyzenenHoro 
apTHkKAaA nepex cymecTButTeibHEIM “weather”. 15. Tipegcrappte (to 
fancy) ce6e, oHa CKa3ama eMy, YTO MBI He XOTHM, 4TOObI OH MpHcoequ- 
HWJICA K Halle skckypcuu. HuKTo ee He npocu rOBOpHTb Takylo BeLIb. 
16. Sl Huvero He uMeto (to mind) npoTuB Toro, 4TOObI BbI NOMb3OBaNHCh . 
MOHMMH KHHTaMH, Np yCIOBHH, 4YTO BbI NOMOMKUTe UX OOpaTHO Ha Hafe- 
xKamlee (proper) mecto. 17. Sto nanbTo HyKqaeTCH B MOUHHKe, OHO 
nopBaHO B HeECKOJbKHX MecTax. 18. On cKa3am STO TaKMM TOHOM, 4TO 
a He MOrla He paccMesTBCH; y Hero, npaBo, Combo KoMMUecKH 
TamanT. 19. $1 He BbIHOWYy, Korga moqM cnopaT (to argue) o Takux 
nyctakax (trifles). 20. [Ipoctute, uro a cHoBa HanoMHHalo BaM 06 
9TOM, HO 3HaxH, Kaka Bbl paccedHHad, A Oolwcb, 4TO BbI 3a6yseTe 
pHuectu mue sty KuHury. 21. Bam syure B3ATb 30HTHK; MOKeT NOHTH 
Hox#Kb; HeOO Bce MOKpbITO TeMHBIMH Ty¥aMH, HM OapomeTp ynopHo 
(steadily) nagaet. 22. Paccka3 Obit Tako cMelIHOH, H OH Mpouen ero 
© TaKHM MaCTepcTBOM, 4TO BCH ayuTopHa (audience) paspa3nmacb 
cmexom. 23. HukTo He Tpe6yeT, 4TOOBI BbI OCTABaIHCb 3f/eCb JO Be- 
yepa; BbI MoxkeTe yliTH, Kak TOMbKO OKOHUHTe paboTy. 24. Ona sanata 
TlocaqKoOH UBeTOB B Cay; A Haflelocb, 4TO OHA He OyJeT HMeTb HHYerO 
MPOTHB TOFO, 4TOOLI MbI NOMOrH ef. 25. STH akTbI He CTOHT yHOMHHAaTD, 
BaM cJlefopaso Obl ocraTb 6omee HafexKupie (reliable) cpegenna. 
26. OueHb Hepa3yMHO, 4TO BbI CHAMTe C OTKPbITbIM OKHOM, Bb! JIerKO 
MoxetTe mpoctyfuTpcea. 27. Korga Obl aH Cura, OHM Bce MycTH- 
Jucb 6exKaTb 10 HallpaBsenuio kK secy. 28. Onn npoxomKanu rpecTu 
BAONb Mpaporo Sepera, rye peka Opluia rryOxwe W rye He OblIO NecuaHbix 
mMeneH (sand bank). 


7. Use the gerund instead of the subordinate clauses: 


1. remember that I met your brother in the Caucasus. 2. He sug- 
gested that we should start at once. 3. She quite understood that you 
disliked the idea of remaining in town the whole summer. 4. I pro- 
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pose that he shall do the work. 5.1 prefer that you decide for yourself. 
6. I insisted that he should come up with us. 7. He is responsible 
that the letter is delivered to-day. 8. We are frightfully keen that 
you should spend the summer with us. 9. He denied that I had seen 
him. 10. She disliked that I told her the truth. 11. I prefer that we 
should stay at home on such a rainy day. 12. He objected that we 
should start so early. 13. He acknowledged that he had made a mistake. 
14. She decided that she would take the early train. 15. He admitted 
that he was wrong. 16. We insisted that the work should be done 
properly. 17. They agreed that he was a very brave man. 18. I am 
displeased that you have made that mistake. 19. I am uneasy that 
she does not come. 20. The doctor insisted that the patient should 
go to the South. 21. He wrote that he would arrive at the end of the 
month. 


The Participle 
1. Underline all the participles stating their form and function. 


For example: We saw the twinkling lights of the town (present 
participle—an attribute to the noun lights). Having finished our 
work, we went home (perfect participle—an adverbial modifier of 
time). He could see his father sitting under the oak tree (present 
participle—part of a complex object). 


1. Flattish land stretched away to the horizon on every side, 
steaming now in the gathering light of the morning. 2. A woman was 
standing at the oven, taking out baked potatoes one by one. 3. Having 
got over the ejaculatory phase of greeting, they sat down together. 
4. The forest was so still that one could distinctly hear the snow 
setting beneath the skis. 5. Beneath him lay a little village lost in 
the snow. 6. I have been at the plant since 1914, having started 
work at an early age. 7. Smoke rose above the plant indicating that 
work was in progress. 8. She listened attentively, repeating his in- 
structions. 9. Having arrived at a decision, he immediately felt 
more cheerful. 10. “What can we do?” asked the instructor, watching 
the stream of petrol running down along the burst seam (nonnysumuit 
wos). “Let’s go on to the first repair point, pour out the fuel there 
and have the car repaired.” 11. Before me spread the sea agitated 
by last night’s gale. 12. I felt exhausted after my long walk. 13. The 
explanation sounded convincing. 14. Mildly speaking, that is an 
exaggeration. 15. Get me this little flask filled with hot water. 16. It 
was pleasant to hear somebody moving about in the next room.17.He 
felt the blood rushing to his cheeks. 18. Passing the poplars in front 
of the house, he thought: “How they’ve grown; I planted them in 
my childhood.” 19. She felt tears coming to her eyes at the thought 
of parting. 20. A narrow path winding between the bushes led up the 
steep incline; broken fragments of rock formed the steps of this natur- 
al staircase; clutching at the bushes, we began climbing. 21. He walked 
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about looking at some paintings and examining a shelf of books. 
22. I stopped by the iron gate leading to the drive. 23. A great dark 
cloud with an untidy edge rose massively out of the depths and cur- 
tained off the tender blue of approaching dusk. 24. The running 
water carried the boat away. 25. Decked with flowers, the boat drifted 
downstream. 26. Shaking my hands, he welcomed me. 27. The leaves 
were all coming out, the weather was brilliant: the boy came running 
to her, flushed with health, singing, his bundle of school-books hang- 
ing by a thong. 28. Having left their luggage at the station, they 
proceeded on foot up the familiar street, the holiday people drifting 
in the same direction. 29. I want it done before to-morrow. 30. “I tell 
you I must hear all about it!” he was heard exclaiming. 31. For the 
space of five minutes, he was heard pacing the room. 32. Looking out 
of the window, I saw her passing the house. 33. He went into the 
office, leaving the door open. 34. Lingering over the meal, they talked 
on. 35. She pulled the door to, keeping her hand on the knob. 36. The 
river was quiet, its surface as smooth as a mirror, reflecting the sil- 
very rays of the moon. 37.Leading the horses by their bridles we began 
the descent. 


2. Translate into English: 


1. OxoHnuuB ypoKkH, OHH Dowmu yomol. 2. HanucaB tucbMo, A 
noua OTMpaBHTb ero. 3. OHH WWIH No H3BHAMCTOH TponHHKe, BecewIO 
pacniesas necuu. 4. YanTenbHHla cToaa, OKpy KeHHaA TOJMNOIO WKONb- 
HuKoB. 5. Bot nucbMo, H3BeLlalomlee O ero npHesze. 6. Botiiqa u3 joma 
paHo, MbI He cnlemusn. 7. BolrasnyB B OKHO, A yBHJena Ipyny urpaioc- 
mux fete. 8. Boliqa B KOMHaTy, A 3aMe€THJa, 4TO KTO-TO CHANT Y 
cTona. 9. [IpHOpiB Ha CTaHUHIO, MbI y3HaqH, 4uTO noe3q yxe yliel. 
10. YcubrxaB, 4YTO oHa OoNbHAa, MbI NOU HapectuTb ee. 11. He sactaB 
ero JOMa, A ocTaBHJiaemy 3anucky. 12. IIpouwntap ape cTpaHuybl, oH 
gakpblI KHury. 13. Untaa sty cTaTbio, A 3aMeTHa HeCKOJIbKO ome- 
yaToK B TekcTe. 14. Buga, sTo npHOmuxKaeTca rpo3a, JeTH nobexasH 
Homoit. 15. YeupixaB cTyK, OHa Nella OTBOpHTb ABepb. 16. He 3Haa 
Balllero afpeca, A He Moria HanucaTb Bam. 17. He nonyunp oTpeta 
Ha CBO0e MHCbMO, OHa cHOBa Hanucavia. 18. Ono3yaB Ha NepBblli moesz, 
MbI ObWIH BbIHY KJCHbI KaTb Ha CTaHIHH OKoONO yaca. 19. Boritqa u3 
yOMa paHo, A pellinsa nolitH neuikom. 20. Mb cuwemu Ha mamy6e, 
HaclaxKasCb Yy]eCHbIM MOpCKHM BO3JyXoM. 


3. Underline the construction the “Accusative with the Parti- 
ciple” (complex object): 


1. He heard a motor-car approaching from the opposite direction. 
2. In the room he could see a man lolling in an old armchair, smoking 
a cigarette through a holder. 3. In the little summerhouse at the cor- 
ner he saw someone sitting. 4. He went back to the window, and 
suddenly saw her coming down to the bank. 5. She watched her mother 
bending over the tea-things. 6. He felt her arm slipping through his. 
7. He could hear now and again a car passing; other noises of the 
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night there were none; too dark even for the owls. (Galsworthy.) 
8. She could hear her father walking up and down the picture gallery. 
9. If you want things done well, do them yourself. 10. I shall have your 
taxi kept at the door. 11. I could hear her rattling fussily at the kitch- 
en range. 12. I should very much like it made clear to me. 13. [Il 
have your things brought up and unpacked at once. 14. He looked 
straight up the laboratory and saw all the five girl students grouped 
in their places. 15. It is nice to see people enjoying themselves. 
16. They heard a window being pushed up, and then a very angry 
female voice cried, “Who is it?” 17. He had never done any real 
gardening, but he always found it easy to imagine himself doing it 
very well and enjoying it. 18. I must have my hair cut to-morrow, 
I haven’t been able to have my hair waved for three weeks. 19. I have 
just had my photograph taken and thought you might like one. 
20. I meant to have this dress altered but I never did. 21. She has 
had no photographs of herself taken since her childhood. 22. Get that 
carpet spread on the floor. 23. I could hear the boy patting the 
smooth neck of the horse and addressing him with all kinds of en- 
dearments. 


4. Underline all the “Nominative Absolute” constructions and 
state what adverbial relations they express. 


For example: The work being done, we went home (time). Weather 
permitting, we shall start to-morrow (condition). 


I. The trees having shed their leaves, we are now on the verge 
of winter. 2. The rains having passed, the uplands were dry. 3. The 
wind falling, we lowered the sails. 4. The guide falling ill, the trav- 
ellers had to rely on his dog. 5. The bell ringing, the children assem- 
bled. 6. The basket having been replaced, and it being found impos- 
sible to awaken Mr. Pickwick from his torpor, some discussion took 
place whether it would be better for Mr. Weller to wheel his master 
back again, or to leave him where he was till they would all be ready 
to return. (Dickens.) 7. The pleasant day passing, we started 
home. 8. My horse being tired out, [ was obliged to halt for the night. 
9. The hour being late, we hastened home. 10. Spring coming on, 
the trees grew green. 11. Our team winning the game, we came home 
in high spirits. 12. The question being settled, we went home. 13. This 
being his first composition, he was anxious to know the result. 14. The 
chairman coming in time, the meeting will be opened at 6 o’clock. 
15. Everything being clear, she took the papers and instructions 
and went away. 16. The train coming in a minute later, the two 
brothers parted. 17. A leather cap on his head, he stands on his strong 
firm legs and there is a brave, confident smile on his strong broad 
Russian face. 18. The old woman was staring hard into the fire, her 
pale eyes wide open. 19. The dark clouds having dispersed, the sun 
was out again. 20. We sat on the terrace, the moon slowly rising 
above the mountains. 21. The nights being warm, we slept in the 
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open. 22. Just now, with the harvest coming on, everything looks 
its richest, the apples ripening, the trees almost too green. (Gals- 
worthy.) 23. In spring the farmer’s children gather primroses 
and snowdrops in the banks above the creek, their muddy boots snap- 
ping the dead twigs and the fallen leaves of a spent summer. 24. She 
stared moodily out of the window, her chin cupped in her hands. 
25. They were at tea, a small standard lamp on the table casting 
pleasant lights and shadows. 26. She watched and listened, her hands 
playing a little nameless melody upon the sill. 27. She watched 
him disappear amongst the trees, his hands thrust deep into 
the pockets of his coat. 28. He went out singing loudly, the dogs 
barking at his heels. 29. She came to the point where the path broke 
off and descended rapidly; suddenly a sound made her pause, and 
hesitate, and she waited a moment, her hand touching the low branch 
of a tree. 30. She hurried back along the path to the house, the rain- 
drops falling from the clustered trees. 31. Presently she heard the 
jangle of the stable bell in the courtyard, and this was the first of 
the guests arriving, his carriage driving to the steps. 32. He looked 
out of the window long before dawn, and saw that the ground was 
covered with snow—snow rather deep for the season, it seemed, a 
few flakes still falling. 33. The landlady having arranged to send for 
their luggage, they sat down to rest themselves. 34. After a sojourn 
of 35 days in unbowed Moscow, Napoleon left its inhospitable walls, 
Kutuzov’s army pursuing him beyond the borders of Russia. 35. They 
breakfasted in silence, the fog of late November wrapping the town 
as in some monstrous blanket. 36. They went into the parlour my 
mother had come from, the fire in the best room on the other side of 
the passage not being lighted—not having been lighted, indeed, 
since my father’s funeral. (Dickens.) 37. Our lessons over, 
we went to work in the bright and spacious library. 38. The little 
garden had fallen into shade, the sun now only reached the wall at 
the end, whereon basked a crouching cat, her yellow eyes turned 
sleepily down on the dog Balthasar. (Galsworthy.) 39. He 
lay there a long time, watching the sunlight wheel till the crab- 
ae threw shadows over the bluebells, his only companions a few 
wild bees. 


5. Add the “Nominative Absolute” constructions to the sentences 
given below and state what adverbial relations they express. 


For example: We sat on the rocky beach, the moon slowly rising 
above the calm sea (attending circumstances). 


1. ..., we went to have a little stroll in the garden. 2. ..., we 
fled to shelter. 3. ..., we were obliged to make a fire. 4...., they 
could continue their way. 5. They returned in the dusk,... 6. He 
stopped suddenly, ... 7. ..., 1 hurried home that I might be able 
to go to the theatre that night. 8... ., we sat down to dinner. 9... ., 
they called a taxi. 10. ..., the sun came out again. 
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6. Translate into English using the “Nominative: Absolute” in- 
stead of the subordinate clauses: 


1. Tak Kak Mope 6pilo 6ypHoe, OHM pelMaM He BbIXOAMTD H3 Ta- 
BaHu. 2. Tak KaK HX JOM Obl COBCeM 61H3KO, A YaCTO XOAMNa HaBe- 
waTb ux. 3. Korda Bce 6bl0 roTOBO, Mbl OTNpaBuaucb B NyTo. 4. Tak 
Kak CTaTbH Obla OUVeHb TpyAHad, 1 He Mora nepepecTH ee 6e3 Ballet 
Tomomu 5. Korga o6ey 6bli roTos, Mbl cezH 3a cron. 6. Mbl cuqean 
Ha 6aKonHe, a JYHa B 3TO BpeMa MeJJIeHHO NOJHMMaslach Ha Topamu. 
7. Tak Kak OKHO G6blO OTKpbITO, BeTep pa3s6pocan Bce Mow 6yMaru 
no nouy. 8. Tak Kak Noroga Oblna NpekpacHas, MbI pelliMau NpoBecTH 
BOCKpeceHbe B JepeBHe. 


7. Point out whether the ing-form in the following examples is 
a participle, gerund or verbal noun: 


1. A pouring rain prevented our going out. 2. She put down the 
book on seeing me come in. 3. The snow fell fast and thick. He looked 
round on the whitening ground. 4. We enjoyed walking up the wind- 
ing mountain road. 5. Thank you for reminding me. 6. I sat on the 
bank listening to the running of the water and the rustling of the 
leaves. 7. She showed great skill in skating on thin ice. 8. Putting away 
his bicycle, he went into the room. 9. Having finished his drawings, 
he looked at them with pride and satisfaction. 10. Crossing the road 
in the sunshine, he passed into the park. 11. The wind falling, we 
lowered the sail. 12. The continual cracking of nuts is bad for the 
teeth. 13. In a corner was a spiral staircase leading to the flat roof 
of the studio. 14. He followed a path leading through a group of apple 
trees just coming into bloom. 15. She stood shading her eyes from the 
setting sun. 16. He hesitated before replying. 17. I was growing used 
to his rapid leaping from one subject to another. 18. The cool, grey 
beginnings of dawn were in the sky and every detail of the square 
was visible. 19. The air was full of the smell of flowers and the buz- 
zing of insects and the twittering of birds. 20. Other sounds than the 
owl’s voice there were none, save the falling of a fountain into its 
stone basin. 21. Beasts and men alike stood still, drinking in the 
air—sweet with snows and dew and vibrating faintly with the run- 
ning of the water and the rustling of the leaves. (Galsworthy.) 
22. On the morning of our departure the river was shrouded in driz- 
zling rain. 23. The singing sound of the oars and the hard breathing 
of the rowers could be heard over the roar of the sea. 24. There is 
good bathing in this river. 25. The bending of the grass told him the 
kind of game which had passed. 


8. Complete the following sentences using gerunds or infinitives 
as attributes. 

For example: 1 have a question to ask you. 

1. How do you like the idea... 2. We all had the pleasure... 
3. He was the first man... 4. I need a pair of skates... 5. Am I 
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using the correct method ...? 6. It is a book... 7. I was the last 
person ... 8. There is really nothing... 


9. Complete the following sentences using gerunds or infinitives 
as objects (or in complex objects): 


For example: Do you mind shutting (or my shutting) the door? 


1. Luckily it allended in... 2. Leave off... 3. I don’t mind in 
the least . . . 4. We were obliged... 5. I don’t care. . . 6. She devoted 
much of her time... 7 After packing all our things we sat down and 
waited... 8. They couldn’t afford... 9. The mother was anxious. .. 
10. She hardly thought . . . 11. The child was very fond... 12. At the 
end of our trip we longed... 


10. Complete the following sentences using complex objects 
(“Accusative+-Infinitive,” or the “Accusative+-Participle”). 


For example: 1 saw the door open softly. I found the place deserted. 


1. I have only read Hamlet but I have never seen. . . 2. You must 
have seen. . . 3. She stood by the window watching. . . 4. I distinctly 
heard... 5. Approaching the cage, I discovered... 6. I didn’t 
mean... 7. I should be sorry... 8. This noise makes... 9. They 
expected... 10. In the gathering darkness she did not see... 


11. Translate into English using constructions with verbats: 


1. OH He CIbIWMIaN, Kak Nlosbexal aBTomo6usb. 2. Bat HacTauBaete 
Ha TOM, UTOOBI OKHO OBO OTKPLITO? 3. A nofow Aaa, NnoKa MO rocTb 
He ylled, a 3aTeM Mocnelimia Ha cTanyuio. 4. Tak Kak HOu4b Oplma 
XOJOJHad, sf Haged Temioe nambto. 5. Tak Kak ynpaxxHeHHe OpIIO 
OuveHb WIMHHOe, 1 He Mora HanucaTb ero B Momuaca. 6. Mat omugasn, 
4uTO OH MoMoxeT Ham. 7. Mos cectpa xoueT, UTOOBI 1 H3y4asa ucnNaH- 
CKHH sa3bik. 8. Ona cablillala, Kak JIOqu xOAusM No Kopuyopy. 9. Mar 
cTOAIH wa nany6e HW chequmH 3a NpHO.uxKeHHeM JogKH. 10. Mena 
oueHb YAMBsIAeT, UTO OH cCHenal 9TO. 11. Ipeqnonarator, yto Napoxoy 
oTnpaBasetca B cyO6oTy. 12. MHe oueHb TpyAHO ceaTb ato. 13. Ox 
OTKPbUI JBepb, TOOL a Mora mpolitu. 14. SM He mMory ocTaBaTbcs 
3fecb fone. 15. TIucbMo 6bl0 HamucaHo, H A MOUe OTMpaBHTb 
ero. 16. OH BO3paxas MpOTHB TOrO, YTOObI A NOMb3OBaaCb eFO aBTO- 
py4uKou. 


12. State the functions of the verbals in the following sentences: 


1. She didn’t see anyone enter the room. 2. He was believed to 
be an experienced doctor. 3. It was felt to be very unkind. 4. I watched 
her removing with cold water the traces of emotion. 5. She saw her 
father’s face turning towards her as he spoke. 6. I am having my 
books bound. 7. I’71] have your things brought up and unpacked at 
once. 8. I felt somebody put his hand on my shoulder. 9. Weather 
permitting, the performance will be held out of doors. 10. Perhaps 
it would be best for me to come first. 11. The weather is too fine for 
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you to stay at home. 12. I want you to listen to me first. 13. Our 
baskets being full of mushrooms, we returned home. 14. In a day or 
two he was up again, but cold weather holding, he stayed in. 15. You 
may depend on his performing his part of the work efficiently. 16. She 
is known to be an active member of our trade union organization. 
17. His being present was a great help to me. 18. I have set my heart 
on your coming to see us. 19. He is expected to be here at half past 
six in the evening. 20. The sun was completely veiled so that dawn 
passed into day almost without their knowing it. 21. I was awfully 
hurt at your telling her you did not want to see me. 22. I did not mean 
you to take it so much to heart. 23. This is the best way for us to go. 
24. Without stopping to try to understand his words or the tone in 
which they were spoken, I turned off to a point that had just come 
into my mind. 25. I never had any reason to doubt the exact truth of 
what he had told me. 26. She (Biddy) was an orphan like myself; 
like me, she too had been brought up by hand. She was most notice- 
able, I thought, in respect of her extremities; for her hair always 
wanted brushing, her hands always wanted washing, and her shoes 
always wanted mending and pulling up at heel (Dickens.) 
27. Somewhere near them ran a river, its course marked by a black line 
of brush-wood. 28. In the solitude of his room he heard the hesita- 
ting patter of the rain on the roof. 29. Chkalov, one of the fearless Stalin- 
ist falcons, ardently loved his splendid fatherland and threw all his 
energy into the task of strengthening its defence. 30. They pushed 
through some reeds, bushes, young trees. It was hot work to get 
through all this wilderness. 31. We saw him dive recklessly into the 
rocky bottom. 32. From the road above came the familiar sound of 
hoof-beats muffled in dust. 33. A soft rain began to fall, hissing gently 
on the leaves. 34. Everybody turned his head to watch her go. 35. The 
dewy freshness of the morning was already lost in the rapidly mount- 
ing heat of the June day. 36. He was sitting by the window, watching 
the gold of the yellow trees fly through the air, and the red leaves 
dancing madly down the long avenue. 37. Upon the Saturday we sat 
here, Mr. Jarndyce, Ada, and I, until we heard thunder muttering 
in the distance, and felt the large rain-drops rattle through the 
leaves. (Dickens.) 


13. Define the forms and functions of the verbals in the follow- 
ing sentences: 


1. The democratic peoples of all countries are now confronted 
with a new and urgent task, namely, to consolidate their victory 
over fascism, achieved by unity and mutual co-operation, and to 
ensure security and peace the world over. 2. While strengthening 
the democratic front, exposing the designs of the reactionaries and 
supporting the peaceful foreign policy of their government, Soviet 
women in town and village are working energetically to increase the 
prosperity of their country by fulfilling this year’s plan ahead of sched- 
ule. They are aware that the decisive guarantee of the security of our 
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country and of a further rise in its international prestige, and, con- 
sequently, a guarantee of the growth and consolidation of the forces 
of democracy, lies in increasing the might of the Soviet Union. (From 
Soviet Woman. ) 


14. Define the forms and functions of the verbals: 


So subdued was I by those tears, and by their breaking out again 
in the course of the quiet walk, that when I was on the coach, and it 
was clear of the town, I deliberated with an aching heart whether 
I would not get down when we changed horses and walk back, and 
have another evening at home, and a better parting. And while I was 
occupied with those deliberations, I would fancy an exact resem- 
blance to Joe in some man coming along the road towards us, and my 
heart would beat high,—As if he could possibly be there! 

We changed again, and yet again, and it was now late and too 
far to go back, and I went on. And the mists had all solemnly risen 
now, and the world lay spread before me. (Dickens.) 


15. Find in some English texts: 
1) 10 sentences with the “Accusative-+ Infinitive.” 


2) 5 sentences with infinitival constructions introduced by for. 
8) 5 sentences with the “Accusative-+ Participle.” 
4) 5 sentences with the “Nominative Infinitive.” 
5) 6 sentences with the “Nominative Absolute.” 
6) 6 sentences with gerundial complexes. 
7) 4 sentences with infinitives used as attributes. 
4 


sentences with infinitives used as adverbial modifiers. 


THE ADVERB 


1, Underline all the adverbs, state to what group they belong 
(adverbs of time, place, etc.) and point out the words that are modi- 
fied by them: 


1. They walked fast to cover the distance before the breakfast 
hour. 2. You are to answer straight out to every question. 3. He want- 
ed to go there at ence. 4. You think too highly of me. 5. She held 
it close. 6. He is extremely careful in his work. 7. He walked farther 
than I did. 8. They get up very early. 9. You write worse than your 
brother. 10. He is very attentive to his work. 11. He is less restless 
te-day. 12. He was the least alarmed of all. 13. The children were 
here soonest. 14. I was quite indignant. 15. I did not know it so well 
as he. 16. Are you quite sure of this? 17. The room was absolutely full. 
18. We did not miss the train yesterday. 19. She is already five years 
old. 20. To-day I feel somewhat better. 21. He writes surprisingly 
well. 
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2. Fill in each blank with an adverb of degree modifying the adjec- 
tive or the adverb: 


1. The sky was — cloudy. 2. Felix was — tired that he could 
scarcely walk. 3. This plank is not wide—for your bridge. 4. You 
can do it — more easily the secondtime. 5. The cistern was — full. 
6. The distance is — great for walking. 7. I will write — often as I 
can. 8. Robert is not — particular as you are. 9. The hill was — 
steeper than we expected. 10. That is — bad. 11. Return — soon as 
possible. 


8. State whether the word in bold type is an adjective or an adverb: 


1. I am feeling worse this morning. 2. He is quite different from 
his brother. 3. He does his work quite differently from his brother. 
4. I wish he could write more plainly, so that I could read his letters 
easily. 5. I found the way easy. 6. I found the way easily. 7. He writes 
better than he did formerly. 8. We feel warm after exercising. 9. I am 
feeling really well to-day. 10. I can hear you distinctly if you speak 
slowly. 11. They walked fast to cover the distance to the village post 
and back before the breakfast hour. 12. What a pretty view there is 
from your bedroom window! 13. It is pretty cold to-day. 14. He shouted 
loud and long, but no one came. 15. He read out the names in the 
long list in a loud voice. 16. He works hard all day. 17. He is a hard nut 
to crack. 18. Our house is situated high on the hill. 19. The house is 
the only high one in the street. 20. John writes worse than ever. 
21. The patient is much worse. 22. You must not write so close. 23. The 
room was very close. 24. The ploughman ploughed deep in the stiff 
soil. 25. Smooth runs the water where the brook is deep. 26. You are 
to answer straight out to every question. 27. Look straight at the 
facts. 


4. Supply the correct word: 


1. They talked (quiet, quietly) about their lessons. 2. They be- 
came (quiet, quietly) as soon as the bell rang. 3. He sat (close, close- 
ly) to him watching his writing. 4. The two boys slunk (close, clo- 
sely) behind the old gentleman towards whom Oliver’s attention 
had been directed. 5. They made several changes (high, highly) ap- 
proved by everybody. 6. The aeroplane rose (high, highly). 7. She works 
(hard, hardly) at her English. 8. We could (hard, hardly) breathe in 
the stuffy room. 9. Through a space in the trees, he could see the 
house door, it was (wide, widely) open. 10. He wore his hair cut 
(short, shortly). 11. I am leaving (short, shortly). 12. It was snowing 
(pretty, prettily) heavily. 13. The children of our school were all . 
(pretty, prettily) dressed. 14. He never comes (late, lately). 15. He 
has (late, lately) come to our circle. 16. He expressed his opinion 
(clear, clearly). 17. The factory is (close, closely) by the river. 18. The 
window closes (easy, easily). 
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5. State whether the words in bold type are used as prepositions 
or adverbs: 


1. They stepped inside the tram. The bus was full inside. 2. Walk 
in front of me, but don’t walk on the grass. 3. He stood before the 
door. I saw him once before. 4. There is no doubt whatever about it. 
The interview lasted about two hours. 5. Take the lid (xppmrka) off 
the kettle. The wind was so strong that his hat was blown off. 6. Go 
along quickly. Let us walk along the bank. 7. He was walking in 
the garden. I was writing a letter, when who should walk in but our 
cousin Henry. 8. The ship went on and reached the port before the 
storm rose. I am sure I told you this before. 


6. Analyze all the adverbs in the texts given below: 


1. I now felt for the first time the joy of exploration. The isle was 
uninhabited; my shipmates I had left behind, and nothing lived in 
front of me but dumb brutes and fowls. I turned hither and thither 
among the trees. Here and there I saw snakes, and one raised his head 
from the ledge of rock and hissed at me with a noise not unlike the 
spinning of a top. Little did I suppose that he was a deadly enemy, 
and that the noise was the famous rattle. Then I came to a long thicket 
of these oak-like trees—live or evergreen oaks, I heard afterwards 
they should be called—which grew low along the sand like brambles, 
the boughs curiously twisted, the foliage compact, like thatch. 
(Stevenson.) 


2. They limped painfully down the bank, and once the foremost 
of the two men staggered among the rough-strewn rocks. They were 
tired and weak, and their faces had the drawn expression of patience 
which comes of hardship long endured. They were heavily burdened 
with blanket packs which were strapped to their shoulders. Head- 
straps, passing across the forehead, helped support these packs. Each 
man carried a rifle. They walked in a stooped posture, the shoulders 
well forward, the head still farther forward, the eyes bent upon the 
ground. 

“I wish we had just about two of them cartridges that’s lyin’ 
in that cache of ourn,” said the second man. 

His voice was utterly and drearily expressionless, and the first 
man, limping into the milky stream that foamed over the rocks, 
vouchsafed no reply. 

The other man followed at his heels. They did not remove their 
foot-gear, though the water was icy cold—so cold that their ankles 
ached and their feet went numb. In places the water dashed against 
. their knees, and both men staggered for footing. 

The man who followed slipped on a smooth boulder, nearly fell, 
but recovered himself with a violent effort, at the same time uttering 
a sharp exclamation of pain. He seemed faint and dizzy, and put 
out his free hand while he reeled, as though seeking support against 
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the air. When he had steadied himself he stepped forward, but reeled 
again and nearly fell. Then he stood still and looked at the other 
man, who had never turned his head. 

The man stood still for fully a minute, as though debating with 
himself. Then he called out: 

“I say, Bill, I’ve sprained my ankle.” 

Bill staggered on through the milky water. He did not look around. 
The man watched him go, and though his face was expressionless as 
ever, his eyes were like the eyes of a wounded deer. (London.) 


THE PREPOSITION 


State the functions of the prepositional phrases in the sentences 
and text given below (object, adverbial modifier, etc.): 


1. The sky grew red in the West. 2. It all happened on a gloomy 
day in winter. 3. I was introduced to him at the concert. 4. Cuckoos 
began to call at dawn; even in the heat of the day they called, flying 
from hedge to hedge. 5. He felt a keen interest in his work. 6. Your 
piano is out of tune. 7. The branches of the trees were laden with 
ripe apples. 8. It was a dismal night, coldish, with thin rain falling. 
9. In the evening when the snow was falling and the door closed and 
locked, the children would take seats around the fire and their mother 
would read to them. 10. The night was dark and the rain was pouring 
in torrents. 11. The coach rolled quickly past the fields and orchards. 
12. The stream ripples and glances over its brown bed warmed with 
sunbeams. 13. The surface of the river shimmers like the scaly back 
of a snake. 14. On top of the mountain we ran into snow. 15. Stars 
began to twinkle in the dark sky. 16. Have you anything against 
our doing it just now? 17. It was pleasant to hear the snorting of the 
horses and the tinkling of the carriage bells. 18. The hut was built 
against a cliff. 19. It was very kind of you to come. 20. The spacious 
hut with a roof supported by two smoke-blackened posts was full 
of people. 


MIKHAIL LOMONOSOV 


The father of Russian science, as well as outstanding poet, founder 
of Russian literature and creator of the Russian literary language, 
is how Mikhail Lomonosov is known. 

The son of a peasant, Lomonosov was born in 1711 in the village 
of Denisovka (now Lomonosovo), Archangel Gubernia. His thirst for 
learning revealed itself when he was still young, and he easily mastered 
reading and writing through church books. 

When he was 19, Lomonosov set out on foot for Moscow, where 
he entered the Slavonic-Greek-Latin Academy by hiding his peasant 
origin and pretending to be of noble birth—the Academy was closed 
to peasants. Here he studied Latin—the language of science at that 
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time—and mastered it in a short space of time. During this period 
of his life he experienced great want, for his only income was a stipend 
of three kopecks a day. He distinguished himself in the field of science, 
however, and in 1736 was included in a group of students sent abroad 
to complete their studies in chemistry and metallurgy. 

While abroad Lomonosov also occupied himself with philosophy, 


_physics, mathematics and foreign languages. On his return to St. 


Petersburg, he was accepted in 1742 as an associate of the Academy 
of Sciences in physics. Four years later he was appointed professor 
and elected a member of the Academy. Long before the French 
chemist Lavoisier, he formulated the law of the conservation of 
matter. 

Lomonosov fought indefatigably for Russian science and enlighten- 
ment, devoting himself heart and soul to this work. In the words 
of the immortal Pushkin, “Lomonosov was a great man.... He found- 
ed the first Russian University: or, to express it more correctly, 
he himself was our first university.” 

The last period of Lomonosov’s activity was connected with 
his scientific investigations in navigation and the attempt to find 
a short sea route from the West to the East through the Arctic Ocean. 
In this field as well, Lomonosov was ahead of his age. He also pro- 
posed the idea of opening a route from Russia to America via the 
Arctic. It remained for Soviet men to realize his dream of con- 
necting the two continents by air via the North Pole. 

Lomonosov was the founder of the Russian materialistic phi- 
losophy of the middle of the 18th century. 

Lomonosov’s literary works remain one of the most significant 


' pages of Russian literature in the 18th century. He also laid the basis 


for the scientific study of the Russian language and grammar and 
developed prosody, opening up vast horizons to Russian literature. 

The great Russian critic Belinsky wrote of Lomonosov: “Our 
literature begins with Lomonosov; he was its father and mother; 
he was its Peter the Great.” 

Towards the end of his life Lomonosov was elected honorary 
member of the Stockholm and Bologna Academies. 

Lomonosov is widely known and honoured in the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet Government has named Moscow University after him, 
its founder, and monuments have been erected to him in Moscow, 
Leningrad and Archangel. 


THE CONJUNCTION 


1. Underlitie and define all the conjunctions: 


1. I am glad to recollect now that my mother cried too, and that 
I felt her heart beat against mine. (Dickens.) 2. When we woke 
the sun was shining in at the window. 3. The waterfall was so talked 
about that we decided to go and see it on our way. 4. The book was 
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still where I had put it the day before. 5. Don’t come till I call you. 
6. If you want to have a good laugh, go to see that picture. 7. Make 
haste or you will be late. 8. Although it was late, we did not stop 
working. 9. Since you have come, let us do the work now. 10. The 
morning’s sunshine faded amid slow-gathering clouds, but something 
of its light seems still to linger in the air and to touch the rain which 
is falling softly. (Gissing.) 11. My belief is that you are right. 
12. Take your raincoat, for it may rain. 13. I shall ring you up as 
soon as I come home. 14. Neither John nor Emma is at home. 15. Either 
rain or snow is going to fall. 16. Leave me a note in case I am not at 
home. 17. Supposing you are right, what follows? 18. As long as you 
find pleasure in it, it is all right. 19. Seeing that he has come, why 
shouldn’t we settle the matter now? 20. I shall come unless I have 
some urgent work to do. 21. It looks as if it were going to snow. 22. The 
girl did as she was told. 23. Women in pre-revolutionary Russia 
had no right to take part in elections either directly or indirectly. 


2. Insert suitable prepositions where necessary: 


My mother’s life was that — a long-suffering peasant woman. She 
brought up her children — a world — tears and suffering. Her older 
children were forced to go to work as servants or agricultural labour- 
ers to make their living when they were still very young. — the age 
of eight I, too, had to leave my family and go — work. 

We were all reunited — one roof only — 1927, when my.father un- 
dertook to organize a kolkhoz — our village. We found our happi- 
ness — the kolkhoz. The land generously repaid us — our work. The 
kolkhoz grew rich, and the well-being — our family increased — 
year — year. 

My father is now seventy years old, yet he still tries to help — 
the farm as much as he can. He was decorated — outstanding work — 
the Great Patriotic War. The Soviet Government has rewarded my 
mother — bringing up seven children. My eldest brother is an agron- 
omist. He has been awarded the Order — the Great Patriotic War 
and medals — distinguished service. My second brother, Vassili, is a 
colonel who has eleven government decorations — bravery — action — 
the battle-field. — her selfless labour — the kolkhoz, my sister Nadezh- 
da received the Order — Lenin, in addition — two medals — service — 
the Great Patriotic War. My brother Konstantin, who is now chair- 
man — our kolkhoz, also has several Government decorations. The 
Government has decorated me several times — my work as a tractor 
driver. I have been twice elected deputy — the Supreme Soviet — the 
U.S.S.R. — helping to produce a rich harvest — our kolkhoz in 
1946, | was awarded the title of Hero of Socialist Labour. All this 
our country has given us. It has helped us make our life one — pros- 
perity. That is why our hearts are filled — gratitude — our country 
as it celebrates the 30th anniversary — Soviet power. (P. An- 
gelina, from Soviet Woman.) 
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SYNTAX 


THE SIMPLE SENTENCE 
KINDS OF SENTENCES 


1. Form questions to each sentence of the following text, stating 
in brackets after. each question to which type it belongs. 


For example: Where did you see him? (special question). 


Oliver walked twenty miles that day, and all that time he ate 
nothing but his piece of bread. He stopped once or twice at a farm 
and asked for some water. When night came he crept under a hayrick. 
He decided to lie there till morning. He felt frightened at first, for 
he was more alone than he had ever been before. But he was terribly 
tired and soon fell asleep, forgetting all his misery. He felt very 
cold and hungry the next morning, but he bravely started on his way. 
In the next village he bought a little bread for his penny. But he got 
only a very small piece of bread and he had nothing else to eat the 
whole day. So when the evening came his legs were so weak that he 
could hardly walk. He had gone only twenty miles that day. Again 
he slept under a hayrick, but when he wanted to start the next morning 
he could hardly walk. 

He waited at the bottom of a steep hill till a stage coach came. 
When it came he asked for a penny from the passengers. But the pas- 
sengers only laughed and said: “We shall give you a halfpenny if 
you show us how far you can run for it.” So, gathering all his strength, 
Oliver started running beside the horses, but he soon felt so weak and 
tired that he had to stop, and the passengers then put their half-pennies 
back into their pockets and said he had run too short a distance. 
(After Che Dickens.) 


2. Complete the following sentences, forming disjunctive questions: 


For example: You are ready, aren’t you? 


1. You have received my letter, ... ? 2. He will finish his work at 
six o’clock, .. . 23. You are not tired, ... ? 4. She is going to study 
French, .. . ?5. He has no mistakes in his dictation, . . . ?}6. She does 


not speak very distinctly, . . . 27. It is rather cold to-day,. . . ?8. You 
don’t mind my opening the window, . . . ? 9. You can’t translate this 
article without a dictionary,... ? 


3. Answer the following questions, giving only the opposite an- 
swer to the one expected. 


For example: You haven’t any time, have you?—Yes, I have. | 
gave you the book, didn’t 1>—No, you didn’t. 
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1. You found the lost book, didn’t you? 2. The library isn’t closed 
now, is it? 3. Your brother was there, wasn’t he? 4. You didn’t break 
that glass, did you? 5. They aren’t waiting for us, are they? 6. You 
didn’t walk all the way, did you? 7. You can do it just as well, can’t 
you? 8. You haven’t caught a cold, have you? 9. Our time is up, isn’t 
it? 10. The post office is round the corner, isn’t it? 11. They weren’t 
late, were they? 12. Her family once lived there, didn’t they? 13. Your 
friend didn’t come by tram, did he? 14. You were ill yesterday, 
weren’t you? 


4. Form exclamatory sentences: 


1. This task is difficult. 2. We had a long active day. 3. She reads 
fluently. 4. He has made good progress in his studies. 5. He looks 
healthy after his vacation. 6. He is a skilled worker. 7. You are ab- 
sent-minded. 8. It is freezing hard. 9. It was a clear, cold winter day. 
10. The storm is approaching quickly. 11. It is a most extraordinary 
thing. 12. The machine moved noiselessly. 


5. Put the following sentences into the negatice form: 


1. | am going to give that book to him. 2. I want to come to see 
him. 3. He has already finished his task. 4. My room is the same size 
as yours. 5. She gave me some magazines to read. 6. She made some 
gross mistakes. 7. There were many students present at the meeting. 
8. We shall start in the morning. 9. Our time is already up. 10. He has 
some objections to our going. 11. I have a fountain-pen. 12. There are 
some photos on the table. 


6. From a newspaper, magazine or book, choose specimens of the 
four kinds of sentences mentioned above. (declarative, interrogative, etc.). 


THE SUBJECT 


1. Underline the subject in the following sentences and state by what 
part of speech it is expressed. 


For example: 


1) The night was stormy. The night—the subject expressed by a 
noun. 

2) It is cold. It—an impersorial subject expressed by a personal 
pronoun. 


3) It is necessary to go there to-day. It—an anticipatory it; to go— 
the subject expressed by an infinitive. 


4) There was a storm last night. There— ani introductory particle; 
a storm—the subject expressed by a noun. 


5) Twice two is four. Twice two—the subject expressed by a group 
of words. 
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1. The sea was rough. 2. Everything was full of the freshness of 
spring. 3. From the cottage window lights began to glance and wink 
upon the darkening fields. 4. I was up with the dawn. 5. To.bathe in 
the sea is pleasant. 6. Going to bed was out of the question. 7. This is 
my place. 8. One is always pleased to meet old friends. 9. It is impos- 
sible to copy it all by hand. 10. It is getting late. 11. English is spo- 
ken here. 12. What is grown here? 13. It is snowing heavily. 14. The 
first was missing. 15. It was quite unexpected his putting me that ques- 
tion. 16. It was my brother. 17. They were all great friends. 18. To 
cross such a bridge requires sure feet. 19. The air was cold; it was 
rapidly getting dark. 20. The old are apt to catch cold. 21. There is 
somebody at the door. 22. One would think so. 23. There came a 
. loud clap of thunder. 24. All came in time. 25. “At” is a preposition. 
26. To convince him is impossible. 27. Blue suits you best. 28. It 
froze hard for three weeks without interruption. 29. That you think so 
is quite natural. 30. To be lost in a fog is not a pleasant experience. 
31. Someone making a noise near the house woke me. 32. Half an hour 
later would certainly answer his purpose quite as well. 33. For me 
to do it was very difficult. 34. The dusting of the room took two hours. 
35. It is the aim of the House of Pioneers to guide the interests of 
boys and girls of school age, to help them in choosing their vocations 
and developing their talents and abilities. 36. Mine is a difficult 
task. 37. Some have remained, others have gone. 38. They say we shall 
have a cold winter. 39. Both spoke at the same time. 40. There is a 
pleasure in the pathless woods, || There is a rapture on the lonely 
shore. || There is society, where none intrudes, || By the dead sea, and 
music in its roar. (B y ron.) 41. It was a painted, wooden structure, 
two storeys in height, with a wing that ran back from the road. 
42. The storm showed no signs of abating. You couldn’t keep your 
eyes open in that gale. 43. They are expected to be back by the end 
of the month. 44. Your leaving us so soon was a great disappointment 
for us all. 


2. Insert an anticipatory it or an impersonal it or the intro- 
ductory there in place of the blanks: 


1. —-were many people present at the meeting. 2.—is you who is 
wrong. 3.—was here that the fire broke out. 4.—came a sudden clap 
of thunder. 5.—is very well for you to talk like that. 6.—was no time 
to lose. 7.—was a good thing that he came back so soon. 8. — seems 
that you are mistaken. 9.— has been endeavoured to give examples 
that are at once natural, characteristic, and as varied as possible. 
10.—was a violent storm last night. 11. I believe —is a rule for it, 


but I cannot remember it. 12. — is high time to begin our work. 13. — 
occurred to me that —was no time to lose. 14. —is true that he did 
not mention it. 15. — is our school that we see over there. 16. —was 


snowing hard. 17, —is hard to climb this hill. 18. —was very little to 
do. 19. —were men at work in the field nearby. 20. —was a long si- 
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fence. 21. —was with great difficulty that we reached the place. 
22. The next day — was a drizzle of spring rain. 23. —was beautiful 
summer time in the country; the wheat (mmenuua) was yellow, the 
oats (opec) were green, the hay (ceHo) was stacked up in the green 
meadows (sr). 24. One evening a terrible storm came on. — was thun- 
der and lightning and the rain streamed down. 25. At that moment— 
appeared in the doorway a man of middle height and sturdy build. 
26. Although darkness had fallen,—was still early. 27. — is great fun 
riding down this wide river. 28. — was only twenty minutes to nine. 
29. — was a dark night; — was no moon; only the stars in a dark blue 
sky. 30. —is so good to be in the sun. 31. — was late in October. 
32. — was a typical autumn day. 33. The sky was overcast and — was 
thunder in the air. 34. — was then that I heard the bell ring and 
went to open the door. 35. — was still very early and — were very few 
people in the street. 


36. And now — came both mist and snow 
And — grew wondrous cold 
And ice, mast-high, came floating by, 
As green as emerald. 


(Coleridge.) 


THE PREDICATE 


1. Group the following sentences into the columns: 1) simple verbal 
predicate, 2) compound nominal predicate. 


For example: 


Simple Verbal Predicate Compound Nominal Predicate 
He looked at me. He looked tired. 
She turned to me. She turned pale. 


1. You look well to-day. All looked at the newcomer. 2. We turned 
home. His face turned grey. 3. No trees grew on that barren soil. 
Each hour she grew weaker. 4. Where did you get this book from? 
The sea was getting rough. 5. She will remain here a couple of days. 
She remained silent. 6. She felt cold. She felt for her money. 7. How 
the boy has grown! The air grew cold. 8. They were students. There 
were some people in the room. 9. This hat becomes you. She became 
a teacher. 


2. Analyze the predicate in the following sentences: 


Simple verbal, compound nominal, double, compound verbal (mo- 
dal, aspective), group-verb. If the predicate is a compound nominal 
predicate, state to what type it belongs (being, remaining, becoming, 
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or appearing); point out the link-verb and state by what part of speech 
the predicative is expressed. 


For. example: 


1) I have turned the page. Have turned—a simple verbal predi- 
cate expressed by a verb in the finite form. 


2) She gave a glance at the letter. Gave a glance—a group-verb 
predicate, expressed by a verb in the finite form and a noun. 


3) I can do it easily. Can do—a compound verbal predicate, expressed 
by a modal verb followed by an infinitive. 


4) He is a small boy. Is a boy—a compound nominal predicate 
of being; is—a link-verb expressed by a verb in the finite form; a boy— 
a predicative, expressed by a noun. 


5) The bird fell dead to the ground. Fell dead—a double predi- 
cate, expressed by a verb of full meaning in the finite form and a pre- 
dicative; the predicative is expressed by an adjective. 


1. The night faded; the easterly mountains grew visible against 
the sky. 2. The ground was wet with dew. 3. There was a bridge across 
the river. 4. We must finish our work in time. 5. Let me have a glance 
at your exercise. 6. Little Dorrit was a very timid girl. 7. The man 
gave a violent start. 8. I was shown the way to the post office. 9. I 
am greatly obliged to you. 10. We are to begin our work at nine 
o’clock. 11. This river runs dry in summer. 12. Our lesson is over. 
13. We took a walk before dinner. 14. Forests of dark fir-trees grew 
on both sides of the frozen river. 15. Oliver could scarcely see anything 
in front of him. 16. The weather continued calm for some days. 17. Some 
of the wounded lay unconscious. 18. The monotonous roaring of 
the engines was deafening. 19. We were good friends throughout our 
school life. 20. The October days grew chilly, and the afternoons were 
short. 21. The rain looks nearly over. 22. He seems unconscious of 
our presence. 23. Rainy days can be unpleasant. 24. I went to the bath- 
room and had a good wash, for it had been a dusty journey. 25. Some- 
times the wind would stir the tops of the trees and then the drops 
would fall on the soaked leaves of the forest. 26. You should do it 
yourself. 27. We decided that we would not wait for them any longer. 
28. Your viewpoint is entirely different from mine. 29. In the east 
the full moon was rising in all its splendour and glory. 30. Keep 
this book till I come back. 31. Why did you keep silent? 32. They had 
to cross a railway track before they reached the road. 33. His sole in- 
terest now was flying. 34. She appeared vexed. 35. Warm showers fell, 
and all the earth smelt sweet. 36.,That house has long stood empty. 
37. The temperature continues very low. 38. The tents lay silent in 
the moonlight. 39. The smoke of a wood fire went up blue in the air. 
40. The wind was biting. 41. The moon above the wood shone bright 
and clear. 42. The sun came out hot, the warm showers fell, and the 
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next week the trees were full of leaves, and the ground was covered 
with blossoms. 43. Our time is up. 44. She looked a little out of breath. 
45. Already there was a scent of autumn in the air, leaves were turn- 
ing gold and red. 46. The sky was blue and empty and the winds were 
silent. 47. A sound of a distant panting was heard, and a minute later 
the front of the engine loomed enormous through the fog. 48. The 
mists disappeared; the drowned crops stood up golden in the hot 
sunshine; the work of the fields began again. 49. The days shortened, 
the elms (Bazp1) turned gold and the rusty chestnut (kamraH) leaves 
in the avenue fell of their own heaviness. 50. We caught sight of a 
tiny black speck in the distance. 51. She looked in perfect health. 
02. I will give you a call as I pass. 53. When she alighted from the 
train, there was a nearly full moon, and the night was blowy and 
sweet-smelling (Galsworthy.) 


3. Analyze the subject and the predicate in the following texts: 


1. Without a word he left the room, and went back to the lawn. 
Old Jolyon had little Holly on his knees; she had taken possession 
of his watch; Jolly, very red in the face, was trying to show that he 
could stand on his head. The dog Balthasar, as close as might be to 
the tea-table, had fixed his eyes on the cake. (Galsworthy.) 

2. But I must tell you of the first time I met him. You know the 
old saying—the heart sees only once, and after that the eyes see. So 
I call to mind the first time I laid eyes on him. It was in 1877, during 
the great railroad strike. That was like a waking up for the labour 
movement, like a birth. The very nature of the strike was like a birth, 
no real organization in the beginning, the workingmen on one rail- 
road laying down their tools, then another, then another, until the 
land was faced with the greatest strike it had ever known—and a 
labour movement too. But there were no leaders to speak of, leaders 
had to come the same way. Sure, he had been an organizer before, a 
good union man, spoken to meetings, but in July of 1877, we had 
a meeting here that was like no other working-class meeting ever 
held. The workers were called to Market Street, and they assembled 
near the junction of Madison. How many were there God only knows; 
some say twenty thousand, some say thirty thousand. I can tell you 
this, that they poured in for hours, and then there was such a sea of 
faces as I had never seen before in all my life, just a swelling carpet of 
upturned faces, wherever men could stand, and over it torchlight and 
banners; and it made one afraid, and it made me feel like crying too. 
And then Albert Parsons stood up and spoke to them. That was when 
I first saw him. (Fa st.) 


Inversion 
I. Put the negative or restrictive adverbs at the head of the sen- 
tence. 


For example: | have never heard such beautiful music. 
Never have I heard such beautiful music. 
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1. I had hardly finished my translation when the bell rang. 2. He 
had no sooner opened the window than a gust of wind scattered his 
papers on the floor. 3. I have never seen anything like this picture. 
4. He had scarcely time to finish his dinner. 5. He knew little about 
the conditions of life in that remote region. 


2. Put the adverb at the head of the sentence. 


For example: The children rushed in. 
In rushed the children. 


1. A bell rang, and the elevator went up to the fourteenth floor. 
2. The stone fell down with a crash. 3. He rushed out. 4. The heavy 
trucks rolled out. 5. They went in. 6. She went off without waiting 
for my answer. 


3. Put the adverb at the head of the sentence. 


For. example: The secretary is here. 
Here is the secretary. 


1. A brook comes now, and we have to cross it. 2. Your place is 
there. 3. The secretary of the commission is here. 4. Our stop comes 
now. 5. The post office is there. 6. I am here. 


4. Put the adverbial group at the head of the sentence. 


For example: A little house with a flower garden in front of it 
stood at the corner of the street. 

At the corner of the street stood a little house with a flower garden 
in front of it. 


1. The singing of the birds could be heard in the growing still- 
ness. 2. A mountain river, deep and foaming yellow, rushed at the 
bottom of the valley. 3. The whistling of a steam engine was heard 
in the far distance. 4. The sound of a piano issued from one window. 
5. Three cottages with cheerful red windows stood in an open place 
amidst the big trees. 


5. Apply the following statements to new subjects. 
For example: 1) 1 am very glad to see you. — So am I. 
2) I am not ready yet. — Neither is he. 

1. She has not finished her work yet. 2. I was satisfied with his an- 
swer. 3. I shall go to the country to-morrow. 4. She is working hard at 
her English. 5. They are organizing a library. 6. She has not spoken to 
the secretary. 7. I have not understood the rule. 8. He does not speak 
English. 


6. Explain the instances of inversion in the following sentences: 


1. Heavy, chill clouds lay on the summits of the surrounding 
mountains, and only now and then did the dying breeze rustle the 
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tops of the poplars around the house. 2. Never before had the moun- 
tains seemed so near to the house, so beautiful and so little threaten- 
ing. 3. At the edge of the forest stood a little hut half covered with 
snow. 4. No sooner had he entered his room than the telephone rang. 
5. In the far distance was seen the glittering surface of a lake surround- 
ed by pine woods. 6. Had you asked me before, I should have gladly 
helped you. 7. Hardly had we got home when it began to rain. 8. Nev- 
er were more stars in clear black sky above the whitening earth. 
(Galsworthy.) 9. Here are some apples just brought from the 
garden. 10. Great was our surprise when we found the room empty. 
11. The peaches looked ripe and juicy; so did the big pears and dark 
blue-plums. 12. The door opened and out of it came a woman accom- 
panied by two children. 13. Then came the memory of that wonderful 
time at the sea-side. 14. “There!” cried he; “You ought to have been 
more careful.” 15. Never had there been so full an assembly. 16. Off 
went the boat, and off went the small bright-haired boy. 17. In 
walked a young man in a tweed suit. 18. Only after a long interval did 
he resume his work. 19. Put in a penny, and out bursts a sandwich 
or a stick of peppermint. 20. Midway in the valley stood a small inn, 
quite alone, by the side of a grey road, set between grey wails of stone. 
21. Never before, it seems, have we worked so well as this year. 
22. In the midst of the glittering sea the yacht moved without the 
appearance of motion; only by léaning over the rail and watching the 
bubbles glide away from her could you detect her progress. 23. In the 
middle of the garden stood an old summer house, and from its walls down 
to the water grew great burdock-plants (nomyx). 24. Nowhere else 
has the great significance of labour ever manifested itself in such 
heroic forms as in our country. (Gorky.) 


Agreement 


Use the proper form of the verb instead of the infinitives in brackets: 


1. The bread and the butter (to be put) on the table. 2. The horse 
as well as the rider (to be hurt) by the fall. 3. Not only the flowers, 
but even the grass (to be withered). 4. Two hours’ study (to be) not 
enough. 5. (to have) either of the boys gone? 6. Neither of them (to be) 
at fault. 7. Not only the teacher, but the students themselves (to do) 
it. 8. Either he or I (to be goirig) to do it. 9. Neither he nor his com- 
rades (to be) present. 10. The crew (to be standing) in different parts 
of the ship. 11. His last sixpence (to be lost). 12. I as well as they (to 
be) highly satisfied with the report. 13. A reaper as well as a tractor 
(to be needed) for this collective farm. 14. Not only the earth but also 
the planets (to move) round the sun. 15. The company (to be entering) 
the hall by different doors. 16. Our party (to be) soon on (its—their) 
feet. 17. My family (to be) early risers. 18. That hundred roubles (to 
be) here. 19. Mine (to be) a large family. 20. The meeting (to be) large. 
21. Every man and every woman (to be) to take part in the elec- 
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tions. 22. Neither John nor Emma (to be) at home. 23. Either of the 
methods (to give) the same result. 24. “Mates!” suddenly cried one of 
the strikers, “the police (to be coming)!” 25. (to be) either of you 
ready to help me? 26. The Two Gentlemen of Verona (to be) a play by 
Shakespeare. 27. Everyone of these pencils (to be) mine. 28. In front 
of us on a clear part of the street a company of boys (to be dancing). 
29. The cattle (to be) up in the hills. 30. The director and the sec- 
retary (to come). 31. The council (to be divided) in (its—their) 
opinion. 32. The cavalry (to be unhorsed). 33. The Committee (to 
consist) of five members. 34. Bread and butter (to be) a good kind of 
food at tea time. 35. My aim and object (to be) to make English gram- 
mar clear to all. 36. Every one of the letters (to be rewritten). 37. (to 
have) anyone forgotten to sign his name? 38. I can wait; four weeks 
(to be) not so long. 39. The grey and blue blanket (to be washed) to- 
day. 40. The white and feathery blossoms (to be) on the table. 41. A 
variety of questions (to be put) to the lecturer. 42. The number of books 
which we have to read for this examination (to be) considerable. 43. A 
great number of students (to be) present at the conference. 44. Each of 
us (to be) ready to help you. 45. The number of delegates chosen (to 
be) large. 46. A number of boys (to approach) the school. 47. Neither 
of us (to be) mistaken. 48. The number of tickets (to be limited). 49. The 
number of children in the park (to be) remarkable. 50. The family 
(to be gathered) round the table. 


THE OBJECT 


1. State which are the direct objects and which are the indirect ob- 
fects in the following sentences and replace the indirect objects by cor- 
responding to- or for-phrases: 


1. The boy never gave his parents a moment’s anxiety. 2. He 
handed me a cup of coffee. 3. The doctor brought him a bandage. 4. He 
bought his little girl many nice toys. 5. Send me your photograph, 
please. 6. A little boy showed the stranger the way to the village 
school. 7. The boy gave his friend an apple. 8. The cashier paid me my 
wages yesterday. 9. The children showed the tired mother great 
pone atlor 10. Fetch her a chair. 11. I handed the wood-cutter 

is axe. 


2. Underline all the objects and state of what kind they are: 


For example: They offered me (an indirect object) some interest- 
ing work (a direct object). 1 quite agree with you (a prepositional ob- 
ject). | heard him shout (a complex object). 1 am anxious to begin 
(an infinitive object) my work (a direct object). 


1. At long intervals we heard muffled hoof-beats on the dusty road 
below. 2. You might drop her a note to that effect. 3. He is slowly 
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recovering from his illness. 4. He has promised to help me. 5. After 
dinner he called on us and proposed a walk. 6. Evidently ‘sufficient 
sunlight penetrates the Polar ice in summer time. 7. Our program of 
work also included observations of the Northern Lights and atmospheric 
electricity. 8. Correspondence courses of higher education have done 
a great deal to train the skilled people that our country requires. 
People who have taken these courses have the equivalent of a college 
or university education. 9. The boys chose Ned captain of the baseball 
team. 10. Practice will make you perfect. 11’ They named the child 
John. 12. Our success made us happy. 13. He died the death of a hero. 
14. When I awoke this morning, I was surprised to find my sister gone. 
15. I was eager to resume my work. 16. Our country is rich in natural 
resources. 17. Are you familiar with this text? 18. You may depend on 
his performing his part of the work efficiently. 19. To avoid difficul- 
ties is not my system. 20. He often enjoyed cooking his own meals. 
21. Did you feel me touch you? 22. I want some one to do it for me. 
23. Excuse my interrupting you. 24. I gave up thinking about it 
altogether. 25. We threw on our clothes and ran out with our rifles. 
26. What do these animals live on so far from land? 27. She attracted 
attention by her playing. 28. Will you make John a coat? 29. Give 
the baby a toy. 30. Our children live a life of happiness. 31. What did 
he offer him? 32. Whom did you give my book to? 33. What have you 
there? 34. Take the book which you like best. 35. The fog made it 
difficult to calculate the distance. 36. You must find it rather dull 
living here all by yourself. 37. Joe had got his coat and waistcoat — 
and cravat off, and his leather apron on and passed into the forge. 
38. I sat in the hot sunshine, feasting my eyes on the beautiful cliffs 
and valleys of the thickly-wooded shores. 39. They elected him their 
delegate. 40. Kate always keeps her room clean. 41. The chairman 
allowed each speaker half an hour. 42. We heard music playing and 
children shouting in the park. 43. The members of the expedition were 
experienced and courageous people and they knew how to rough it. 
44. You will hack your way through the primeval evergreen-forests 
on expeditions of prospecting and exploration, you will penetrate 
bamboo jungles and storm the mountains... You will erect new 
Soviet cities! 


3. Insert the required prepositions (thus making prepositional 
objects): 


1. This book is very different — the other one you brought home. 
2. He was quite independent — his relatives. 3. I did not feel offended 
— her laughing. 4. What objections can you find — it? 5. We all 
came — an agreement — it. 6. We were listening — her singing 
in the next room. 7. We were looking forward with so much impatience 
—the arrival of our pilot. 8. What is there to be so surprised —? 
9. My plans depend—your answer. 10. He was glad—any excuse to 
stay at home. 11. The boy was praised—hispromptness. 12. The trees 
had broken—leaf. 13. He along with his friend called—me to-day. 
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14. I have looked—that book. 15. He fought—our country at Stalin- 
grad. 16. The Caucasus is a country especially rich—mineral resources. 
17. I cannot agree—you—that subject, nor can I agree—your pro- 
posal. 18. The territory of this island consists — a few square miles. 
19. He died—fever. 20. We all objected—his proposal. 21. I readily 
complied — his request. 22. I judged so — his whole manner. 23. I 
differ — you — this subject. 24. The cost amounts — about thirty-five 
pounds. 25. He judged his friend’s feelings — his own. 26. He is 
slowly recovering — his illness. 27. He was rescued — imminent danger. 
28. The dogs barked—him as he passed. 29. Look—the child while 
I am away. 30. I will communicate—him—the subject. 31. I'll see— 
that matter. 32. I was indignant—his conduct. 33. He stuck—his 
opinion. 34. He presented a letter of introduction—me. 35. He is 
particularly clever—drawing animals. 36. He was described as a 
model farm manager who had succeeded—obtaining high yields of 
beets and grain on his collective farm. 37. Will you look—my com- 
position? 38. We may. well be proud—our achievements. 39. They 
are well provided—food. 40. Our country abounds—mineral re- 
sources. 41. Our starting depends—the weather. 42. What are you hint- 
ing—? 43. That was quite characteristic—him. 44. Allow me tocon- 
gratulate you—the results. 45. I hope it won’t happen—me. 46. I 
sympathize—you—your trouble. 47. He inspired us—energy and 
enthusiasm. 48. This museum is remarkable—its historical documents. 
49. I found I was mistaken—him. 50. He was vexed—having to begin 
all over again. 51. I am anxious—his success. 52. We shall call—them 
to-morrow. 53. What is he referring—? 54. I shall insist—an expla- 
nation. 55. The children were shy—her at first. 56. What is wrong— 
the lock? 57. As soon as he got on the platform hundreds of questions 
were fired—him. 58. The doctor gave directions—the nurse. 59. The 
man stared—him as he passed. 60. It is good—you to have a little 
walk. 61. We all laughed—his joke. 62. 1 object—this proposal. 
63. She would not listen—reason. 64. I appeal—your sense of justice. 
65. The wood lay enveloped—darkness. 66. I cannot get on—her. 
67. I do not care—such people at all. 68. May I count—your help in 
this matter? 69. I cannot agree—her—that subject. 70. The Moscow 
region abounds—waterways. 71. Our Soviet country spends enor- 
mous sums— cultural work. 72. I was indignant — your remark. 
73. They inquired—the matter. 74. The day-nursery takes care—the 
babies while their mothers are at work. 75. The room rang—the sound 
of children’s voices. 


4. Place to in the blanks where required: 


1. A shock brigade assisted—them in their work. 2. The Revolu- 
tion opened—the working class a new road to culture. 3. He submit- 
ted—us his plan of building a new power station. 4. The teacher 
explained—the students the rules of the double agreement of the 
predicate verb with collective nouns. 5. He announced—the students 
the decision of the committee. 6. Give this book—your comrade. 
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7. He promises to write—me directly he arrives in Leningrad. 8. The 
children would often ask their mother to read—them. 9 I gave— 
him a piece of my mind. 10. He interpreted—us some of the earlier 
works of Shakespeare. 11. Promise—me that you will not mention 
it—anyone. 12. The comrade—whom I gave the book is absent to-day. 
13. All that remained for us to do was—walk to the nearest station. 
14, He dictated his letter—his secratary. 15. Help—me to place 
these books on the shelf. 16. —them I am willing to lend a hand. 
17. The child wrote a letter—her mother’s dictation. 


5. Define all the objects in the following texts: 


1. Millions of women can already see the bright path leading to 
the ideal organization of the world and human relations, the path of 
economic and spiritual progress which mankind must follow. They 
can see this path because the forces of reaction are unable to conceal 
from the masses the undeniable historic achievements of the Soviet 
Union, which for all ordinary honest men and women has become the 

- symbol of peace and the people’s happiness. They can see this path 
because the millions have before them the undeniable successes of 
the People’s Democracies. 

The age-long dreams of the enslaved working masses and of the 
finest minds of all times have become a living and shining reality in 
the Soviet Union. Our Socialist State has liberated the individual 
from cruel exploitation, has emancipated women, educated them and 
promoted them to the highest posts in the land. Soviet women are 
playing an honourable part in the fight for peace. They have time 
and again demonstrated their firm determination to uphold the 
cause of peace. (From New Times.) 


2. “I’m going back,” Gideon explained, speaking slowly, softly, 
“because I belong there. The nature of all I am, Jeff, son, all I have 
been, is in my people. I come from them; | have my strength from 
them. It took me a long time to learn that; I have a gift; I could 
learn, I could talk, I could soak in things, but there was nothing in 
me that wasn’t a part of them. I want to go back to them because 
that will give me the greatest happiness, and the nature of a man, 
Jeff, is to seek his happiness, whether in the small things he does 
or in the large ones.” (Fast.) 


3. By unanimously affixing their signatures to the Stockholm 
Appeal the men and women of the Soviet Union demonstrated to the 
entire world their profound devotion to peace and unshakeable will 
to collaborate with all peoples, and made a new contribution to the 
noble struggle against war, for the consolidation of peace, for the secu- 
rity of the peoples. In the Soviet people the international organized 
front of peace supporters has a true and reliable bulwark. (Commu- 
niqué of Soviet Peace Committee). 
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4. “We consider the use of force to keep peoples in a state of de- 
pendence and colonial subjection as a threat to the cause of peace, 
and we proclaim the right of these peoples to freedom and independ- 
ence. At the same time we raise our voices against every form of 
racial discrimination because it promotes hatred among the nations 
and constitutes a danger to peace. 

“We consider it necessary to expose the attempts made by the 
aggressors to confuse the very meaning of what constitutes aggression 
and, in this way, provide a pretext for foreign intervention in the in- 
ternal affairs of other nations. We declare that no political, strategic 
or economic considerations, no motives deriving from the internal 
situation or any internal conflict in one or another State can justify 
armed intervention by any other State. Aggression is a criminal act 
of that State which first employs armed force against another State 
under any pretext whatever. 

“We hold that propaganda for a new war constitutes a grave threat 
to the peaceful co-operation of peoples and one of the greatest crimes 
against humanity. 

“We address the Parliaments of all countries with the request to 
enact a law for the protection of peace, which shall render liable to 
punishment as a crime all propaganda for a new war whatever form 
it may take.” (From Address to United Nations Organization, Second 
World Congress of Partisans of Peace.) 


THE ATTRIBUTE 


1. Underline all the attributes and state in what way they are 
expressed. 


For example: \ dislike such (a demonstrative pronoun) cold 
(an adjective) weather. A pale (an adjective) gleam of sunshine 
(an of-phrase) fell on the vessel’s (a noun in the possessive case) 
deck. 


1. The rising moon shone brightly on the calm waters. 2. They 
found a cheerful company assembled round a glowing fire. 3. It was 
six o’clock of a brilliant summer’s afternoon. 4. There are institutions 
of higher education in every one of the Union and Autonomous Re- 
publics and Regions of the Soviet Union. 5. The Central Soviet Army 
Museum, with its rich collection of relics, paintings, statues, 
‘etc., provides a comprehensive review of the history of the Soviet 
Army and its fight against the country’s numerous enemies. 6. The 
Moscow Metro is the most beautiful underground railway in the world. 
7. With some difficulty he made his way down. 8. He had no intention 
to post the letter immediately. 9. It is the best method of doing it. 
10. The !ong-looked-for hour when the huge airship was to ascend had 
come. Il. The man was doing something to a brass-coffee-pot-like 
thing which hissed out puffs of steam. 12. The oddly brilliant flow- 
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ers, crimson, yellow and purple, still blossomed in the taiga. 13. She 
had no one to help her in the house. 14. It is a word-for-word trans- 
lation. 15. He stood gazing at the sea, dreamy and blue below the 
trees. 16. That night we camped among bare hills under a wonderful 
starry sky, cold and clear as crystal. 17. He lay listening to the slow 
loud tick of the clock in the empty room below. 18. By its wonderful 
deeds the Baltic Fleet has inscribed pages in letters of gold in the his- 
tory of the Great Patriotic War of the Soviet people against the brutal 
nazi gang. 19. In our Soviet State numerous nationalities are united 
in a close, friendly association of freedom. 20. The five days of the 
session flew by in a whirl of intensive and fruitful work. 21. In a 
short time he mastered the theory of driving. 22. The fount of popular 
art in all parts of our multi-national land of Soviets, is inexhausti- 
ble. 23. The great and unconquerable force of the Soviet system was 
demonstrated during the war. 24. Free labour, the fruits of which are 
reaped by the labourer himself, by the whole people, by a society in 
which there are no oppressors or oppressed, has brought forth true 
heroes of the labour effort in our country. 25. The construction of 
the Main Turkmen Canal is an integral part of the great Stalin Plan 
for the transformation of nature, for the continued improvement 
of the well-being of the Soviet people. 26. Mass meetings are being 
held in towns and villages, at which Soviet men and women eagerly 
endorse the call to ban the atomic weapon and to denounce as a war 
criminal the government that first uses that weapon of aggression and 
mass extermination of people. 27. The music of Soviet peoples is rich 
with compositions in all genres. Our songs are sung everywhere in the 
Soviet land, in all countries of the world. 


2. Underline all the appositions: 


1. His house was at the end of the village, a little log house with 
whitewashed walls. 2. There were eight of them, the father, the moth- 
er, and six children. The youngest was a thin boy of twelve, whose 
lungs made a singing sound every time he breathed. The next,— 
Bridget, a girl of fourteen, with dancing eyes and a habit of shaking her 
short golden curls every now and then for no apparent reason. Then 
there were the twins, Julie and Margaret, quiet girls of sixteen. 
3. He envied Little Jimmy, the son of their neighbour, who was allowed 
to go barefoot all summer, and who always had such wonderful cuts on 
his big toes, the envy of all the little boys in the village school. 4. I 
see a light glimmering in the farmhouse window—a little ray against 
the blackness of the great hillside, below which the water sleeps. 5. The 
road between the trees is covered in all its length and breadth with 
fallen leaves—a carpet of pale gold. 6. The first plane moved up, skirt- 
ed for position, a sort of huge grasshopper outlined against the sky. 
7. Great is the force of the patriotism of the Soviet people, the force 
of moral and political unity. 8. Hundreds and thousands of Soviet 
women fought in the ranks of the people’s avengers, the guerrillas. 
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3. Underline and define the attributes in the following texts: 


1. The inhabitants of the thinly scattered villages and trading 
settlements along the shores of the cold Kara Sea had of late had 
plenty to wonder at. Here and there small groups of newcomers set- 
tled down for the winter. In most cases they were young women. Not 
a bit dismayed by the rigorous climate of the Polar Region, by the 
vast stretches of the Suomy waste, or by the surrounding des- 
olateness, they courageously explored the coastal waters of the sea, 
the bays and the mouths of rivers. Some of them went out with the 
more experienced polar mariners on difficult and dangerous cruises. 
These young women formed the first group of scientists sent by the 
Ministry of Fisheries to explore fishing possibilities in the Kara Sea. 


2. A rich harvest has been grown on the boundless fields of the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes of the Soviet Union this year. Cherished by 
the tireless hands of the Soviet farmers, the soil has generously re- 
warded their labour. Fleets of tractors and carts filled with golden 
grain are streaming gaily under scarlet banners to the elevators. The 
great Soviet State is receiving the grain of the new harvest, and abun- 
dance of vegetables, fruit, cotton, sugar beet, flax... . The kolkhoz 
peasantry have honourably fulfilled their first commandment—to de- 
liver grain to the state, grain for strengthening the might and power 
of the fatherland! (From Soviet Woman.) 


3. Mayakovsky gave powerful artistic expression to the most 
advanced ideas of his time. His poetry with its sweeping scope and 
powerful impact supplied answers to questions vital to millions. 
The future of mankind, the fate of classes and nations, of culture and 
individuality was what moved the poet and found a passionate echo 
in his verse. 


4. The tremendous sea itself, when I could find sufficient pause 
to look at it, in the agitation of the blinding wind, the flying stones 
and sand, and the awful noise, confounded me. As the high watery 
walls came rolling in, and at their highest, tumbled into surf, they 
looked as if the least would engulf the town. As the receding wave 
swept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoop out deep caves in 
the beach, as if its purpose were to undermine the earth. When some 
white-headed billows thundered on, and dashed themselves to pieces 
before they reached the land, every fragment of the late whole seemed 
possessed by the full might of its wrath, rushing to be gathered to 
the composition of another monster. Undulating hills were changed 
to valleys, undulating valleys (with a solitary storm-bird sometimes 
skimming through them) were lifted up to hills; masses of water shiv- 
ered and shook the beach with a booming sound; every shape tumul- 
tuously rolled on, as soon as made, to change its shape and place, and 
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beat another shape and place away; the ideal shore on the horizon, 
with its towers and buildings, rose and fell, the clouds flew fast and 
thick; I seerned to see a rending and upheaving of all nature. 
(Dickens) 


THE ADVERBIAL MODIFIER 


1, Underline all the adverbial modifiers, state what kind they are 
and how they are expressed. 


For example: | have come here (an adverbial modifier of place, 
an adverb) to inform (an adverbial modifier of purpose, an infinitive) 
of results. He threw a log into the fire (an adverbial modifier of 
place, a noun with a preposition). 1 walked two miles (an adverbial 
modifier of place, a noun). 


1. I received your letter yesterday. 2. The teacher spoke very 
distinctly. 3. The train came into the station with great speed. 
4. Thomas works hard. 5. He ran quickly to the station. 6. We met 
at the school door. 7. He ran to catch the train. 8. She was too nerv- 
ous to speak. 9. A year ago fire destroyed this house. 10. I sat on a seat 
watching the river. 11. He entered the room without my perceiving 
it. 12. Without thinking for even a moment, Toby climbed to the 
top. 13. He sat opposite me reading his paper and smoking his pipe. 
14. The train came in clattering. 15. A stone sinks rapidly in water. 
16. An unusually pretty girl passed by. 17. Night came on very rap- 
idly. 18. When did he come? 19. John stayed at home all morning. 
20. He caught the ball with ease. 21. I shall stay five minutes. 22. He 
seized my hand rather eagerly. 23. He never spoke about his own 
merits. 24. The orange you brought me was quite ripe. 25. At last he 
felt tired and lay down to rest late in the afternoon on a little green hill. 
26. He was tired and slept many hours. 27. Wait a moment. 28. He 
travels to school every day by tram. 29. The room faced the south. 
30. The snow has quite gone. 31. The light scarcely shows now through 
the thick curtains. 32. Our team to-day again won handsomely. 
33. We listened to him without interrupting once. 34. I have taken 
the wrong book by mistake. 35. The door opened with a sharp rat- 
tle. 36. The taxi is at the door. 37. The train is starting in five min- 
utes. 38. The train was going at full speed. 39. I haven’t lately been 
to any concert. 40. After driving most of the afternoon we reached 
the town at five. 41. The little lad pulled at his mother’s skirt for 
her to take notice of him. 42. It is too dark to read such small print. 
43. The clock on the table ticked steadily. 44. The water was rough, 
but we rowed a mile. 45. The snow lay thick upon the ground. 46. Sud- 
denly it came to her that by an evil chance they had not yet received 
her telegram. 47. There was a chill of coming snow in the air. 48. The 
steamer gave a long hoot and steered slowly south. 49. The children 
stayed indoors because of the cold weather. 50. It was perfectly still 
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all round and only the sea throbbed and pulsed somewhere nearby. 
51. On Irene’s face a smile wandered up, and died out like a 
flicker of firelight. (Galsworthy.) 52. Well do J remember 
the rambles of that spring tide... the day I wandered in rich, 
warm valleys, by orchards bursting into bloom, from farmhouse to 
farmhouse, each more beautiful than the other, and from hamlet to 
hamlet bowered amid dark evergreen; the next, I was on pine-clad 
heights, gazing over moorlands brown with last year’s heather, feeling 
upon my face a wind ftom the white-flecked Channel. (Gissing.) 
53. The school-bell called for the children; they took shortcuts, 
no roads for them. They were filled with life at eight o’clock, 
pushed ankle deep through the ploughing, whooping to each other, 
shouting as they raced up a hillside, chucking cones at each other as 
they cut through a neck of piney woods. (F as t.) 


2. Put the adverbs given in brackets in their proper places: 


1. You are walking for me (too fast). 2. He thinks he is right (al- 
ways). 3. She misses her lessons (rarely). 4. We work by day (general- 
ly). 5. I go there (sometimes). 6. You may take my books (always). 
7. We are late (seldom). 8. I have met such people (often). 9. I have 
heard of that accident (never). 10. Are you in time (always)? 11. Have 
you spoken to the secretary (already)? 12. Do you go there (sometimes)? 
13. Would you have recognized me (ever)? 14. The weather looks prom- 
ising (to-day). 15. It was bitterly cold (yesterday). 16. I believed 
my ears (hardly). 17. He is ready (quite). 18. He has studied the sub- 
ject (deeply). 19. At last he was silent knowing what to answer (hard- 
ly). 20. I told you to speak about it (not). 21. We left (immediately, 
there). 22. He came (very early, here). 23. I can understand what he 
says (never). 24. I told him my opinion (frankly.) 25. We felt at home 
(soon, entirely). 26. Do you read the daily papers (always)? 27. You 
will find him at work (often, late, at night). 


3. Insert where necessary the required prepositions (making prep- 
ositional adverbial modifiers): 


1. The wind grew wilder and whipped the sharp snow—our faces; 
we stumbled and slipped—the icy slopes, and the sledge was heavy 
to drag and the rope cut—our shoulders. 2.We were sitting—the stove, 
smoking and talking. 3. The mast of a radio aerial was set up—an ice 
floe near Northern Cape—the Arctic by our wintering camp. 4. The 
water is cold because I put ice—the pitcher. 5. The boy was 
taller than his father—five inches. 6. We stopped running—sheer 
exhaustion. 7. We missed our path—the heavy mist that night. 
8. Please knock—my sister’s door and ask her—a warmer wrap. 9. The 
early rays of sun slanted—the room. 10. Every word was. copied out 
exactly—the letter. 11. My house stands far—the river. 12. She is 
cleverer than her friend—a great deal. 13. He used to come here—an 
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evening. 14. After working—about ten minutes, she rose—her feet, 
starting out—the garden. 15. It won’t take a minute to make tea—the 
gas ring. 16. He will see you—the train and then come back—a taxi. 
17.—the very day of my arrival I met my friend—the street. 18. I 
waited—Henry—home; he came back—two hours. 19.—his appear- 
ance the crowd cheered. 20. Are you going there—the motor-cycle? 
21. We returned wet—the skin. 22. A trip—these islands—a motor- 
boat is particularly interesting. 23. She poured water—my jug. 
24, Lightning flashed—the sky. 25. The wind whistled—the key- 
holes. 26. After the arrival of Mr. Winkle—Birmingham, Mr. Pick- 
wick remained at home—a whole week. 27.—the shade of a tree,—the 
end of one of the twigs, hangs a tiny little nest. It swings—the air, 
and is as light asa feather; for it is made chiefly—moss and down (nyx). 
It is very snug; and—it lie two tiny eggs, the size of peas. 28. The of- 
fice of the kolkhoz is located—a large log house—wide windows and 
a porch—fancy woodwork. 29. The absence of light depresses a person 
who finds himself—the Arctic—the first time. 30. Half.an hour later 
all the parachutists were—the appointed place. 31. Our units forced 
the fascists—the town. 32. The airships flew—a very great height, 
glistening like beautiful steel birds—the afternoon sunshine. 33. The 
field was bounded—a low fence, and the yellow heads of the rye- 
stalks leaned out—the fence, all round—a thick mass, jostling and 
crus!.ing one another as the morning breeze swept—them—a swishing 
sound. 34. It was five—a gloomy February afternoon and it was rap- 
idly getting dark. 35. The house was of grey stone and it presented— 
the doorway the date 1812. 36. She stopped—a long low house half 
hidden—the green of its front garden. 37. Many people basked—the 
sun—the beach. 38. He stumbled—a log. 39. The door opened—a sharp 
rattle. 40. I called—his house but they told me he was out. 41. I was 
wet—the rain. 42. The taxi is—the door. 43. The train is starting — 
five minutes. 44. The train was going—full speed. 45. They saw the 
accident—a window. 46. He has done very hard work—a long time. 
47. They take lunch—the cafeteria. 48. John does not leave the of- 
fice—six o’clock. 49. Did your friend wait for you—the post-office? 
50. Does the bus stop—the museum? 51. Did you take long boat 
trips—the summer? 52.—half-past seven there were no vacant 
seats. 53. Haven’t you any money—you? 54. The birds were hopping 
and twittering=the bushes, and the squirrels were very busy — 
’ the branches; of the trees. 55. Let me do it—myself. 56. My 
brother, who is an engineer, is employed—the railway. 57. The room 
was — the north side of the inn. 58. Line up—twos! Forward 
march! 59. He tried twice to reach you—the phone, but the 
line was busy. 60. The leather bag swung from his shoulder—a 
leather strap. 61. The train arrived—its destination late—the after- 
noon. 62. His house was—the head of the village. 63. It is not 
wise to bathe—the sea—this time of the year: it is too cold. 
64. Those eggs are sold—the dozen. 65. He took up his work—en- 
thusiasm. » 
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4. Define all the adverbial modifiers in the followirig texts: 


1. One evening, just as the sun was setting, a flock of large beauti- 
ful birds rose from out of the brushwood. The duckling had never 
seen. anything so beautiful before. Their feathers were of a dazzling 
white, and they had long, slender necks. They were swans. They ut- 
tered a strange cry, spread out their long, splendid wings, and flew 
away from these cold regions to warmer countries, across the open 
sea. They flew so high, so very high! and the little ugly duckling’s 
feelings were so strange. He turned round and round in the water like 
a mill wheel, strained his neck to look after them, and sent forth such 
a strange cry that it almost frightened himself. Ah! he could not for- 
get them, those noble birds! Those happy birds. (Andersen, The 
Ugly Duckling.) 


2. The main street of the village begins with small cottages all 
very much alike, with bright-coloured shutters and a bird-house for 
the starlings perched on a pole on the roof. As you near the centre 
where the kolkhoz offices, the village Soviet and the school are locat- 
ed, there is more of a bustle. Not far off are the dairy farm with its 
scattered buildings, the barns and the machinery sheds. Beyond, on 
the southern slopes of a hillock, glass frames sparkle in the sun and 
the earth smells rich and warm. Everywhere there is a sense of order 
and well-being, everything bears the stamp of good management. 


3. Once upon a time two poor wood-cutters were making their 
way home through a great pine-forest. It was winter, and a night of 
bitter cold. The snow lay thick upon the ground and upon the 
branches of the trees; the frost kept snapping the little twigs on 
either side of them, as they passed. Terrible cold it certainly was. 
The little squirrels, who lived inside the tall fir-tree, kept rubbing 
each other’s noses to keep themselves warm, and the rabbits curled 
themselves up in their holes, and did not venture even to look out 
of doors. The only people who seemed to enjoy it were the great 
horned owls. Their feathers were quite stiff with rime, but they did not 
mind, and they rolled their large yellow eyes and called out to each 
other across the forest, “Fu-whit! Tu-whoo! Fu-whit! Tu-whoo! What 
delightful weather we are having!” (Wilde.) 


5. Analyze the following texts (the primary and secondary parts 
of the sentence): 


Early on the seventh morning after he had left his native place, 
Oliver entered slowly the little town of Barnet. The window-shutters 
were closed; the streets were empty. The sun was rising in all its beau- 
ty; but the light only served to show the boy his own loneliness and 
desolation, as he sat upon a door-step. He had been sitting on the 
step for some time when he saw that a boy, who had passed him care- 
lessly some minutes before, had returned and was now surveying him 
from the opposite side of the way. Then the boy crossed over and 
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walked close up to Oliver. It was a snubnosed, flat-browed, common- 
faced dirty boy, but he had the airs and manners of a man. He wore 
a man’s coat, which reached nearly to his heels. He had turned the 
cuffs back to get his hands out of the sleeves. (Dickens.) 


GRACE DARLING 


It was a dark September morning. There was a storm at sea. A 
ship had been driven on a low rock off the shores of Farne Islands. 
It had been broken in two by the waves, and half of it had been 
washed away. The other half lay yet on the rock, and those of the 
crew who were still alive were clinging to it. But the waves were 
dashing over it, and in a little while it too would be carried to the 
bottom. 

Could anyone save the poor half-drowned men who were there? 
On one of the islands was a lighthouse; and there, all through that 
stormy night, Grace Darling had listened to the storm. 

Grace was the daughter of the lighthouse keeper, and she had 
lived by the sea as long as she could remember. 

In the darkness of the night, above the noise of the winds and 
waves, she heard screams and wild cries. When daylight came, she 
could see the wreck, a mile away, with the angry water all around 
it. She could see the men clinging to the masts. 

“We must try to save them!” she cried. “Let us go out in the boat 
at once!” 

“It is of no use, Grace,” said the father. “We cannot reach them.” 
He was an old man, and he knew the force of the mighty waves. 

“We cannot stay here and see them die,” said Grace. “We must 
at least try to save them.” 

Her father could not say “No.” 

In a few minutes they were ready. They set off in the heavy light- 
house boat. Grace pulled one oar, and her father the other, and they 
made straight towards the wreck. But it was hard rowing against 
such a sea, until it seemed as though they would never reach the 

lace. 

At last they were close to the rock, and now they were in greater 
danger than before. The fierce waves broke against the boat, and it 
would have been dashed to pieces, had it not been for the strength 
and skill of the brave girl. 

After many trials Grace’s father climbed upon the wreck while 
Grace herself held the boat. Then one by one the worn-out crew were 
helped on board. It was all that the girl could do to keep the frail 
boat from being swept away, or broken upon the sharp edges of the 
rock. 

Then her father clambered back into his place. Strong hands 
grasped the oars, and by and by all were safe in the lighthouse. 
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SCHEMES OF ANALYSIS 


1. Our Government sends numerous tractors to the kolkhozes. 


subject simple verbal predicate 


| 
| Government | —— sends | 


< 
direct object 


| | tractors | 
J 
y adverbial modifier 
attribute attribute (place) 
| our | numerous | to the kolkhozes | 


Government—the subject, expressed by a noun; 

sends—a simple verbal predicate, expressed by a verb in the finite 
form; 

our-—an attribute to government, expressed by a possessive pro- 
noun; 

tractors—a direct object to sends, expressed by a noun; 

numerous—an attribute to tractors, expressed by an adjective, 

to the kolkhozes—an adverbial modifier of place, expressed by a com- 
pound noun with a preposition. 


2. It is the duty of every citizen strictly to observe the laws of 
the Soviet Union. 


the antici- compound nominal predicate 
patory it subject link-verb predicative 
| it |-— to observe — is | the duty | 
adverbial ae ' 

(manner) direct object attribute 
| strictly | | the laws | | of ... citizen 
oe [ | 

attribute attribute 


of the Soviet Union 


cre 
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it—fhe anticipatory it; 

to observe—the subject expressed by an infinitive, 

is the duty—a compound nominal predicate, is—a link-verb expressed 
by a verb in the finite form; the duty — a predicative, expressed by 
a noun; 

of ... citizen—an attribute to duty, expressed by a noun with 
a preposition (the of-phrase); 

every—an attribute to citizen, expressed by an adjective, 

strictly—an adverbial modifier of manner to the infinitive to observe, 
expressed by an adverb; 

the laws—a direct object to to observe, expressed by a noun; 

of the Soviet Union—an attribute to the laws, expressed by a proper. 
noun with a preposition (the of-phrase). 


3. New cities have sprung up in the U.S.S.R. with fabulous 
speed. 


subject simple verbal predicate 
| 
cities bees as have sprung up 
| 
] 
Y 
adverbial modifier adverbial modifier 
attribute (place) (manner) 
| new in the U.S.S.R. with ... speed 


1 
attribute 


fabulous 


cities—the subject, expressed by a noun; 

have sprung up—a simple verbal predicate, expressed by a verb in 
the finite form; 

new—an attribute to cities, expressed by an adjective; 

in the U.S.S.R.—an adverbial modifier of place, expressed by a noun 
with a preposition; 

with speed—an adverbial modifier of manner, expressed by a noun 
with a preposition; 

fabulous—an attribute to speed, expressed by an adjective. 
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4. The Soviet Union is the Fatherland of the toilers of the whole 


world. 


subject 


the Soviet Union |__| 


compound nominal predicate 
link-verb predicative 


is | the Fatherland 


attribute 


of the toilers | 


attribute 


| of the ... world | 


attribute 


whole 


the Soviet Union—the subject, expressed by a noun; 
is the Fatherland—a compound nominal predicate, is—a link-verb 
expressed by a verb in the finite form, the Fatherland—a pred- 


icative, expressed by a noun; 


of the toilers—an attribute to the Fatherland, expressed by a noun 


with a preposition (the of-phrase); 


of the world—an attribute to toilers expressed by a noun with a 


preposition (the of-phrase); 


whole—an attribute to world, expressed by an indefinite pronoun. 


5. There are many new schools in our city. 


introductory 
there 
there |—| schools 
attribute 
| many 
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simple verbal 
predicate 


Y adverbial modifier 
attribute (place ) 


new | in ... city | 


M 
attribute 


our 


there—an introductory particle; 

schools—the subject, expressed by a fioun, 

are—a simple verbal predicate, expressed by a verb in the finite form, 
many—an attribute to schools, expressed by an adjective, 

new—an attribute to schools, expressed by an adjective; 

in... city—an adverbial modifier of place, expressed by a noun 
with a preposition; 

our—an attribute to city, expressed by a possessive pronoun. 


6. We must send her some new books. 


subject compound verbal (modal) predicate 
we |__| must send | 
| — SS 
indirect object direct object 
[_———____—_ _ 
| __her | | books | 
attribute attribute 
some new | 


we—the subject expressed by a personal pronoun; 

must send—a compound verbal (modal) predicate, expressed by a mo- 
dal verb in the finite form with an infinitive; 

her—an indirect object, expressed by a personal pronoun; 

some—an attribute, expressed by an indefinite pronoun, 

new—an attribute, expressed by an adjective; 

books—a direct object, expressed by a noun. 


6. Underline all the homogeneous parts, state what parts of the sen- 
fence they are and how they are connected. 


For example: Peter and John are our students (two subjects con- 
nected by a copulative conjunction). 


1. They lit a fire on the edge of a wood and made a good meal. 
2. The night was dark and starry. 3. There was thunder and lightning, 
and the rain streamed down. 4. Everything was so lovely, so full 
of the freshness of spring. 5. He ran over fields and meadows. 6. It 
was a fine, bright, clear day, with a light breeze from the sea. 7. Would 
you mind if I ask you one or two questions? 8. The garden in which 
the cottage stood was surrounded by a wall, and could only be entered 
through a door. 9. The morning was wet and foggy. 10. The day 
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was sunny yet cold. 11. From the cottage windows lights began to 
glance and wink upon the darkening fields. 12. He is small but strong. 
13. The children played in the woods and meadows. 14. He was much 
pleased with the letter and immediately returned an answer. 15. The 
sun rose. Daylight sparkled on the land, on the beach and over the 
sea. 16. That cloud shows that snow or rain is about to fall. 17. Either 
he or his brother is expected to come. 18. Not only the stars but also 
the moon is shining brightly. 19. Every tree and every bush was 
breaking out into leaf. 20. All through that night the snow fell slowly, 
incessantly. 21. They searched every nook and corner round, together 
and separately; they shouted, whistled, laughed, called—and all 
with the same result. Mr. Pickwick was not to be found. 
(Dickens.) 22. Footfalls quick and light, mounted the stairs 
and went into the next room. 


7. Underline all the independent constructions and state what 
kind they are. 


For example: The road is, I admit (parenthesis), very hilly. 
Peter (direct address), come here. Help arrived, alas! (interjec- 
tion) too late. 


1. The museum, indeed, was already closed. 2. Peter, to be sure, 
was not very diligent. 3. You are a strange man, Arthur. 4. Possibly 
he did not hear your remark. 5. He is certainly a very good musician. 
6. Mary, open the door, please. 7. He was evidently dissatisfied. 
8. It is past six, I think. 9. Well, Brown, how do you feel? 10. The 
child, alas, is dangerously ill. 11. The pilot landed successfully, 
however. Apparently, the enemy plane was severely damaged. 12.It 
was a furious fight, to be sure. 13. Roll on, thou deep and dark blue 
Ocean—roll! (Byron.) 14. You are not going to do it now, I 
suppose. 15. I should advise you not to do it, but it is your own affair, 
after all. 16. Have you ever been to that place?—Yes, but very long 
ago. 17. Fortunately by the time we had to leave the rain stopped. 
18. He was a man of great talent, beyond all question. 19. When 
the sun rose there was a white fog. At eight or nine, perhaps, it 
lifted as a shutter lifts. 20. Why, I didn’t know you were in town! 
21. Oh dear! you have broken the window-pane. 22. It was awfully 
windy, to be sure. 23. Are you going to read this book? No, I have 
no time. 


8. Underline all the elliptical sentences and state what part of 
the sentence is missing. 


For example: Thank you (the subject). I rushed to the window, 
she—to the door (the predicate). The sea was calm, the sky—blue 
and cloudless (the link-verb). 


1. The night was dark and wild, the clouds ink-black. 2. How 
calm the sea is, and how clear everything is in the morning. 
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3. Do you remember the date? No, I forget. 4. Winter almost gone, 
spring coming soon now. 5. The night was dark, the wind high, and 
the rain pouring in torrents. 6. Mary is younger than you. 7. In the 
evening, when the snow was falling and the door closed and locked, 
we would sit by the fire listening to the old sailor’s tales. 8. Some 
of the girls spoke French, others English. 9. The days were warm 
and sunny, the apple trees in full bloom. 10. The time was one o’clock 
in the morning, the night cold with a full moon shining fitfully be- 
tween clouds. 11. The air is pure and fresh, the sun is bright and the 
sky blue. ! 


9. Underline all the elliptical sentences in the following text: 


“Is there a stream where we could bathe?” 

“There’s the stream at the bottom of the orchard, but sitting 
down you’ll not be covered.” 

“How deep?” 

“Well, about a foot and a half, maybe.” 

“Oh! That’ll do fine. Which way?” 

“Down the lane, through the second gate on the right, and the 
pool is by the big apple tree that stands by itself. There’s trout there, 
if you can tickle them.” 

“They’re more likely to tickle us.” (Galsworthy.) 


10. Underline all the one-member sentences: 


1. Noise. People. Light. The city was awake. 2. A momentary 
still louder roar as the train crossed the iron bridge. 3. Wind. Dusk. 
4. A place of green things growing rank in the spring—trees putting 

forth leaves, grasses springing up, the early spring flowers coming, | 
flowering bushes everywhere. 5. A sliding away; clouds of steam; 
and she shared the platform with milk-cans, two porters and Smith’s 
noisy boy. 6. Walking in a favourite lane to-day, I found it covered 
with shed blossoms of the hawthorn. Creamy white flowers, fragrant 
even in ruin. It told me that spring is over. 7. A whole day’s walk 
yesterday with no plan, just a long ramble of hour after hour, entirely 
enjoyable. (Gissing.) 8. The shadow of a lifted arm against the 
light. A violent descent, and then a swirl in the black water and 
the great fish struggling on the bank. For Mick never missed his mark. 
9. Rain, rain. November rain, darkness, wind and dirt. 10. The usual 
routine goes on at the farm all the time—cow-milking, bread-baking. 
John Ford riding in and out, Pasiance in her garden stripping laven- 
der, talking to the farm hands; and the smell of clover, and cows and 
hay; the sound of hens, and pigs and pigeons, the soft drawl of voices, 
the dull sound of the farm carts; and day by day the apples getting 
redder. (Galsworthy.) 
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THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 
CO-ORDINATION 


1. State how the clauses of the following compound sentences are 
co-ordinated. 


For. example: The rain had stopped, but a cold wind was still 
blowing (but—adversative conjunction). The sun rose, the mist 
disappeared (asyndetical co-ordination). 


1. The curtain of rain lifted, and the sun came out. 2. In the 
morning Henry cooked the breakfast, but Bill was still sleeping. 
3. The wind blew, the clouds gathered, the rain fell. 4. Darkness 
stretched before their eyes; the rain came down in torrents. 5. Sam 
sometimes walked with us to show us the boats and ships; and once 
or twice he took us for a row. 6. I looked in all directions, but I could 
find no house. 7. Take a lantern, otherwise we shall not be able to 
find our way. 8. Open the third drawer from the top, but don’t pull 
it too far. 9. The sea was very heavy, each wave was like a big moun- 
tain. 10. It was late evening and the sun had just set. 11. Be careful, 
or you may slip and fall into the river. 12. All was very silent; only 
some sea-birds were flying about. 13. Her fears proved well-grounded, 
for the child fell seriously ill. 14. It is getting dark; therefore I will 
go home. 15. It was bitterly cold, so we didn’t go out. 16. In the 
meantime the clouds came lower and it began to hail and snow. 
17. The horses were harnessed, the bells attached to the yoke tinkled 
and the driver had already reported twice that the carriage was wait- 
ing, but still there was no sign of my companion. 18. I walked to the 
brink of the ledge and looked down; my head swam. 19. The sun 
had vanished into a black cloud resting on the mountain range in - 
the west, and it turned dark and damp in the valley. 20. The lark 
sprang up in front of his feet, the air was full of butterflies, a sweet 
fragrance rose from the wild grasses. 


2. Point out all the compound sentences and staté how they are 
connected: 


It was in the neighbourhood of Berkeley Square and I had come 
out of a drawing-room, warm, scented and full of “portable property.” 
The hall door was closed behind me, the East wind caught me in the 
face, and I walked into a child. 

She may have been five years old. With a scanty red petticoat 
widespread over her humped-up knees, she was sitting on the pave- 
ment and beating it with a bit of withered branch decorated with 
three or four brown leaves. In time to the beating she chimed a song. 
Blackish-brown curls hung all about her round, smutty face; the 
remains of a hat rested beside her on the pavement; and two reckless, 
little black devils looked out of her eyes. 
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She was so delightful a contrast to the “portable property” that 
it was impossible not to stare at her. So I went down the street crab- 
wise. 

She knew I was going crabwise, she knew the position of the 
“bobby” at the corner, she knew everything all round her. And when 
she saw me she began to flirt with me. She put her head on one side 
like a terrier asking for cake, and looked up through the tangle of 
curls. She smited. 

I smiled, and went round the corner. There was a little patter 
of hobnails and she came round the corner. If she was queer on the 
ground, she was queerer on her feet; she had clapped her hat—the 
last bit of a large girl’s hat—on the back of her head; her short, red 
petticoat gaped, her brown legs were thrust into a woman’s boots. 
She shuffled along behind, beating the railings with her branch. 
Sometimes she banged up alongside, shot a shy glance at my _ top- 
hat, and fell back again. 

People passed and stared at her, but she paid no attention. In 
Oxford Street we stopped and held a conversation. It began and 
ended thus: 

“Would you like some sweets?” I left her sucking a sixpence, 
staring after me with her great black eyes, and beating a shop 
window with her branch. 

But when | looked round again she was dancing to a barrel-organ 
with some other children, her petticoat a little red teetotum in the 
crowded street. (Galsworthy.) 


THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 


SUBORDINATION 


1. Underline the subordinate clauses and state of what kind they 
are (subject clause, object clause, etc.). 


For example: The car stopped where the road was widest (an 
adverbial clause of place). He told me that he was ready to help 
me (an object clause). 


1. The sun was still low when we went to the beach. 2. I asked 
him what he wanted of me. 3. The apple-trees were so heavy with 
fruit that their branches rested on the earth. 4. If the river were not 
so deep, we could cross it. 5. Everything told of the sea though we 
did not hear its roar. 6. The boy wore a man’s coat, which reached 
to his heels. 7. Oliver soon reached the place where the path ended. 
8. When it grew dark, they made camp on the bank of the river. 
9. Don’t give a definite answer till you get a letter from me. 10. I 
have written two letters since | came back. 11. As it is already late, 
1 had better go. 12. They hid where the bushes grew thickest. 13. As 
it is rather chilly, I shall put on my warm coat. 14. The car moved 
slowly because the motor was not working well. 15. The stream we 
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crossed was wild and swift. 16. This is the very spot where we camped 
last year. 17. It is high time he gave a definite answer. 18. Their 
greatest difficulty was that they were short of fuel. 19. The’ sun, 
which had been hidden all day, now came out in all its splendour. 
20. This is the friend to whom I am so much indebted. 21. We took 
a taxi lest we should be late at the station. 22. It took us much more 
time than we had expected. 23. Tell me whom you were speaking 
to when I met you. 24. All who heard his song enjoyed it very much. 
25. We ran down the hill as quickly as we could. 26. Although it was 
cold, they did not make a fire 27. The boy you see there is my brother. 
28. It is necessary that all should be present. 29. The question is 
whether he will come at all. 30. The night was so dark that he lost 
his way. 31. Her exercise is much longer than yours was. 32. It is 
not so easy as you think. 33. Although we could see nothing, we 
distinctly heard the sound of falling water. 34. The storm was so 
fierce that the ship could not leave the harbour. 35. He did it as 
well as he could. 36. These apples taste better than they look. 37. Tell 
me the exact address that I may make no mistake. 38. She turned 
her head away lest he should see her tears. 39. Since you insist on 
it, I shall go there to-day. 40. Ht is so simple that a child can under- 
stand it. 41. It was the place where the children played after school. 
42. I shall tell you all about it as we go along. 43. His excuse was 
that the train was late. 44. I wish I knew where this path leads. 45. How 
we are to use the machine is another matter. 46. He said that I was 
the very man he was seeking. 47. The most important thing was to 
force this very river which formed the boundary line of the nazi 
defence. 48. When the tanks began to move, they seemed to make the 
very ground drone under them. 49. It was quiet all around, so quiet 
that you could trace the flight of a mosquito by its buzz. 50. The 
dark blue mountain peaks loomed against the pale sky that still 
retained the last glimmer of twilight. 51. The sun set and night fol- 
lowed day without any interval in between as is usual in the South. 
52. A black cloud rested on the summit of the mountain, so black 
that it stood out as a blotch even against the dark sky. 53. As there 
were no rooms for travellers at this post-house, we were given lodgings 
in a little hut. 54. The fog was so thick that I could not distinguish 
anything around me. 55. They barely showed from behind a dark- 
blue mountain which only the experienced eye could distinguish 
from a storm cloud. 56. Some sections of the narrow road were cov- 
ered with snow, which here and there gave way underfoot; others had 
been turned to ice under the action of the sun’s rays and night frosts, 
so that we made headway with difficulty. 57. We had almost reached 
the river, though we could not see it through the thick brushwood. 
58. At first glance I should have given him about twenty-five, though 
later I was ready to grant him thirty. 59. The sky was so blue, and 
the sun so bright, that an eternal summer seemed to reign over the 
prospect. 60. It is a well-known fact that in crossing rapids one should 
not look at the water because it makes you dizzy. 61. When mortal 
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danger hung over the country, millions of Soviet mothers sent their 
sons and daughters to the front and into the fields and factories. 


2. State whether the subordinate clauses are subject, predicative, 
object or appositive attributive clauses: 


1. I know that you speak the truth. 2. The truth is that he was 
a selfish man. 3. I do not know how long I shall stay. 4. I am afraid 
we shall be late. 5. The measure of your physical strength is what 
you can lift. 6. What we have been talking about is very interesting. 
7. I do not know why you have told me this. 8. It was lucky that 
you found your watch. 9. I was sure that you would be late. 10. The 
reason why I cannot go is well known. 11. We all know that the art 
of medicine depends on the discoveries of science. 12. Experiments 
in chemical and biological laboratories teach us how the organs 
of the body perform their work and how they are affected by various 
conditions. 13. I asked why they had come. 14. He asked them where 
they had come from and how long they had been on the road. 15. They 
set off early fearing that the driven snow might delay them. 16. Wheth- 
er he will come or not is not easy to say. 17. My opinion is that he 
is mistaken. 18. What he does he does well. 19. This is what we agreed 
on. 20. You may depend on it that he will not repeat his mistake. 
21. I don’t know if she will come. 22. We were afraid lest we should 
be late. 23. I want to know when this happened. 24. That is where 
I live. 25. The delay was caused by the fact that he was late. 26. George 
daily made inquiries as to how the machine worked. 27. He asked 
himself if he had been mistaken. 28. It is time that this little volume 
drew to an end. 29. Everything points to the fact that we shall have 
an early winter. 30. Whether he will come or not depends on circum- 
stances. 31. What he would have done in other circumstances, who 
can tell? 32. I should like to know which of these poets you admire 
most. 33. I have no idea when the concert will begin. 34. | wish you 
would tell me what I have to do next. 35. Just think what a splendid 
thing that would be! 36. Whether it will please them is not easy 
to say. 37. Surely no artist in the past anywhere in the world ever 
experienced such complete moral satisfaction as Soviet artists derive 
from the knowledge that their art serves the people together with 
whom they are fighting for the truimph of the finest ideals of mankind. 


3. Insert the proper conjunctions, conjunctive pronouns, con junc- 
tive adverbs, relative pronouns or relatioe adverbs: 


1. Don’t open the door — the train stops. 2. —he comes, tell him 
to wait. 3. — you go past the post, will you drop these letters in? 
4. I shall speak to her — J get a chance. 5. His little face looked quite - 
anxious — he came in. 6. Hardly had I reached the station — the train 
started. 7. Bring me the things — they are packed. 8. Read down to 
— we stopped last night. 9. The house stood — the roads met. 10. The 
day was clear — we decided to climb the mountains. 11. We started 
very early——we should miss the train. 12. He spoke so loud —every 
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one could hear him. 13. I shall put it here so — he can see it — he 
comes. 14. I will not make any noise — 1 should disturb you. 15. It 
is much easier to read it printed — it would be — it were written by 
hand. 16. I have no idea — he will be able to come. 17. The day — 
I was to start arrived at last. 18. It was John — did it. 19. You’l 
just ask me anything—I don’t make clear. 20. Ask—the 10.30 express 
is running to-day. 21. It was already late — we were leaving the town, 
but we decided to drive on anyhow. 22. The train started — the guard 
hhad given the signal. 23. I waited — the next train came. 24. The 
picture fell — the cord broke. 25. The boy will succeed — he works 
taard. 26. He can go — he likes. 27. — you have greatly changed, |] 
can recognize you. 28. Was that at the time — you lived here? 29. He 
is not such a good player — I thought. 30. Go home at once — you 
should be too late. 31. The children ran as fast — their legs could 
carry them. 32. — you raise no objection, I presume you agree to — 
I suggest. 33. I shall not help you — you can easily do it yourself. 
34, — we were at breakfast, a letter was delivered to me from my 
brother. 


4. Complete each of the following sentences by adding an adver- 
bial clause of: 


1. Time 


1. [I did not go home until... 2. She has been preparing her 
lessons since... 3. Do not go away before... 4. It had stopped 
raining when... 5. Give me the book after... 6. 1 cannot 
give you a definite answer until... 7. 1 shall ring you up as soon 
as... 8. Do not shut the window before... 9. I put my notes 
in order while... 10. I wrote the letter after... 


2.Piace 


1. We shall make camp where... 2. They landed where... 
3. Ihave put the books where... 4. We met where... 5. Put 
these things where... 6. Let us have a walk where... 7. We 
crossed the river where... 8. The children were playing 
where... 9. We bathed where... 10. We climbed the hill 
where... 
3.Cause 

1. We left home very early because... 2. Since... 1 shall 
not insist on your going. 3. As... we looked for shelter. 4. The 
ship could not leave the harbour because... 5. Since... | shall 
do it myself. 6. I can’t go with you because... 7. Since... you 
must rest a little. 8. I cannot read because... 9. We have plenty 
of time as... 10. You had better put on your warm coat as.. 


4. Purpose 


1. We made haste lest... 2. He spoke very slowly that... 
3. Open the window that... 4. Don’t sit in the draught lest... 
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5. I have come that ... 6. We looked for shelter that ... 7. I shalf 
give you my umbrella lest... 8. 1 have closed the window 
lest... 9. We took a boat that... 10.1 shall repeat the sentence 
that... 


5. Result 


1. The story was so funny that... 2. The wind blew so hard 
that... 3. I sat up so late that... 4. The noise was so loud 
that. ..5. He was so careless that... 6. The children were so 
excited that ...7. The sea was so rough that... 8. The day was 
so cold and rainy that... 9. The weather was so warm and sunny 
that... 10. The slope was so steep that... 11. Everybody was 
so pleased that... 


6 Concession 


1. I shall try to do my best although... 2. 1 get up very early 
although... 3. He swam upstream although... 4. Our boat-was 
swept away by the tide although. . . 5. You have not brought me 
the book although... 6. You did not come to see me last. Sunday 
although... 7. I shall not do it even if... 8. We shall go to the 
country to-morrow though . . . 9. I shall not do it though. . . 10. They 
expected us though... 


7.Comparison or Manner 
1. I did it as... 2. She speaks English as if... 3. He pro- 


nounced this word as... 4. My room is much larger than. . . 5. She 
looked at me as if... 6. He spoke as if... 7. My translation is as 
difficult as... 8. He ran as if... 9. She sang as if ... 10. The 


child cried as if... 
8. Condition 


1. I shall not protest if... 2. If..., they would be pleased. 
3. If... ., it would not matter much. 4. I should be very angry if... 
5. If ..., tell them I am not going to do it. 6. If. .., I should have 
been offended. 7. If. .., he wouldn’t mind. 8. If. .., she will come 
to-morrow. 9. If. . ., the accident would not have happened. 10. If. . ., 
I shouldn’t have closed the window. 


3. Point out whether the following attributice clauses are limit- 
ing or descriptive and insert commas wherever necessary: 


1. 1 like to chat with John who is a clever boy. 2. The letter’ that 
I received yesterday was most welcome. 3. We reached a little hut 
where we were sheltered from the storm. 4. Yesterday I saw. your 
father who told me the good news. 5. Everything that we saw at the 
museum was of great interest. 6. This novel is the most laughable 
story that has ever been written. 7. The party was held in a large 
Toom on the ground floor which was already crowded with people 
when we entered. 8. Next term I intend to take psychology which 
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is a subject I have long wanted to study. 9. The town towards which 
we are moving is the one | used to live in. 10. There are some desks 
in this room which need repairing. 11. It is the most powerful station 
that has ever been built. 12. Many accidents which occur in the 
streets could be prevented if every one were more careful. 13. I saw 
the boy whom you sent. 14. Bring me the book which lies there. 
15. I met my old school-friend who was pleased to see me. 16. At last 
they stopped in a meadow full of fresh grass near which ran a pleas- 
ant and refreshing brook. 17. He showed me several ways in which 
the difficulty could be overcome. 


6. Combine the following couples of simple sentences into a com- 
plex sentence (subordination). 


For example: We could not continue our way. It was too dark. 
— We could not continue our way because it was too dark. 


1. The clock struck ten. We started on our way. 2. The boy was 
very small. He could not reach the shelf. 3. The lane came to an end. 
We had to retrace our steps. 4. JI could swim. I shrank from 
plunging into that roaring torrent. 5. I could not see the sky. The 
foliage was dense. 6. We caught sight of him. He was crossing the 
street. 7. The houses were mostly made of timber. They fell an eas 
prey to the spreading fire. 8. A dense mass of trees crowded the cliff. 
It obscured my view. 9. The sun rose. The fog dispersed. 10. In the 
distance I saw a flickering light. It appeared to come from a ship 
out at sea. 11. The spring is now well advanced. We shall soon hear 
the cuckoo’s voice again. 12. Rain will fall to-day. This is quite evi- 
dent. 13. I shall never clearly understand this. So I think. 14. The 
school will open in ten day’s time. So we heard. 15. You have made 
a mistake. This is quite evident. 16. You were taken ill. This was 
very unfortunate. 17. I have seen that man’s face before somewhere. 
I cannot now remember his name. 18. The earth moves round the sun. 
Astronomers have clearly proved this. 19. You have come from a 
certain place. I should like to know the place. 20. You are telling mea 
certain story. Surely it is not true. 21. He walked with care. He did 
not wish to fall. 22. We left the house at a certain time. It has not 
ceased raining ever since that time. 23. He returned home. He had 
finished the work. 24. The weather was bad. We stayed at home. 


7. Translate into English using participle, gerund or infinitive 
constructions instead of the subordinate clauses: 


1. S| nonaratocb Ha To, 4TO BbI 9TO ClemaeTe BO-BpeMa. 2. S| He Mory 
ce6e NpefcTaBuTb, aToObl oHa CJlelala Takylo Beulb. 3. Korya onu 
NPOUH NOAOBAHY PaccTOHHHA, OHH PelHIH MOBepHYTb OOpaTHo. 
4. Bot nucbMo, B KOTOpoM cooéulaeTca o ero npuesfe. 5. Korga a 
BepHylacb, A y3Hana, ato Bce ye ylliu. 6. Tax Kak y Hac Onblno 
MHOrO BpeMeHH, MBI He cneuiMiu. 7. A ocTaHoBusiacb, Tak Kak Oblia 
He B COCTOSHHM ABHTaTbCA Jampiue u3-3a (on account of) ray6oKxoro 
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cHera. 8. Korgfa Mbl OKOHUMM ypoOKH, Mbl NozeM noryasntb. 9. Ou 
BHAe, YTO coOaka OexKUT, 4a BOKH MpecmegzyioT ee. 10. HeoOxogumo, 
4TOObI Mbl OKOHUM AH 3STY paOoTy K NosmygHto. 11. OH HacTaNBa/l Ha TOM, 
yTo6bI A HepeBena sty craTbio. 12. A 3anuuly Baul afpec, uroGpl He 3a- 
ObiTb ero. 13. A Kynua sTyY KHHKKYy, YTOObI BbI MOrMM MOWTAaTb ee 
B moesge. 14. A tax ycrama, 4To He Moraa MpogzommKatb nytp. 15. Auk 
CAMUIKOM TH2Ke, UTOObI! pe6eHOK cMor oTHecTH ero gomol. 16. Korga 
MbI BCe IIPpHrOTOBUM, Mbl OTHPpaBHAHCb B TyTb. 


8. Change from direct into indirect speech: 


1. She said: “I shall finish my work by the end of this month.” 
2. He said: “I went to get this book because I have not read it.” 3. He 
said: “I have spoken to Comrade Brown and he will be here in an 
hour.” 4. She wrote to me: “I am looking forward to your visit.” 
5. They asked us: “Will you be able to attend our conference this 
week?” 6. She said to me: “Give me time to think.” 7. The teacher 
asked the new pupil: “What is your name?” 8. The teacher said to 
the student: “Repeat this story irom beginning to end.” 9. He said: 
“The delegation will ar:ive to-morrow and will be met by our repre- 
sentatives.” 10. He said to me: “Are you familiar with this text? 
Do you understand each word?” 11. He asked the girl: “How did 
you manage to carry that heavy box? Why didn’t you ask me to 
help you?” 12. She said: “Don’t shut the window!” 13. “What did 
you say?” asked Oliver. 14. “Do you know this voice, Oliver?” said 
Mr. Bumble. “Are you not afraid of it?” 15. The strange boy asked 
Oliver: “Are you going to London? Have you any lodgings?” 16. The 
teacher said to the students: “Open your exercise-books and write 
what I am going to dictate to you.” 17. “Return before it gets dark,” 
said his mother. 18. “I must go home because it is getting late,” 
said she. 19. “The sailors know the place,” said the captain. 20. “Find 
the key of the chest, Jim,” said my mother. 21. They asked us: “Will 
you be able to attend our conference this week and are any of your 
teachers going to make a report?” 22. “I haven’t yet finished packing,” 
said Mary, “but there is little left to do.” 23. “Two days ago he left 
Moscow for the South where he is going to spend his vacation,” said 
his sister. “He has not yet written to me but I expect to get a letter 
from him not later than Sunday.” 24. “Will you close the window,” 
she said. “It is too cold to-day to sit with the window open.” 25. “Can 
you make your report this week?” asked the teacher. “Have you col- 
lected all the necessary material?” 


9. Translate into English: 


1. Boga Gbino Taka xomogHas, 4TO Mbl pewwuaH He KyNaTbCA. 
2. A 3aKpolo OKHO, 4TOObI BbI He MpocTyqumuch. 3. Tak Kak Obluo 
MNO3AHO, Mbl pellHJIM MpekpaTHTb paOoTy uv uATH AoMoH. 4. 51 He Mory 
HanHCaTb 9TO yipaxKHeHue, Tak Kak He NOHHMalo paBHJa. 5. A ne 3na0, 
nowyuHa JM O4a MHCbMo wu Het. 6. Ecnu Bbl MoxweTe yJenuTb (to 
spare) MHe MHHyTy, MOMorHTe MHe HepesBectH 3TO npeAoxenue. 7. Bot 
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KHW2KKa, O KOTOPOH BbI ToBopHH BYepa. 8. Korga OH MpHAel, CKa- 
*KuTe, 4YOOb! OH nNofoxKaN. 9. S| He Mpvemy, NOKa He Noyyuy OT Bac 
nucbMa. 10. (i emy Bce paccKaxky, CCIM TONbKO OH MpHAeT, HO A HE 
Aymaio, 4ToObl oH mMpuimen. 11. A ero He Bugena c Tex Nop, Kak 
mpHexana u3 Kppima. 12. Pa3 Bel ycramu, BaM HYyKHO OTJOXHYTb. 
13. Bel Tak WyMuTe, 4TO A He Cay My3biku. 14. Sto He Tak Jerko, 
Kak Bbl AyMaere. 16. On He Takoli BhICOKHH, Kak Bb. 15. XoTa comHue 
CBeTHT, BCe xe JOBONbHO xonogZHO. 16. S| AyMatio, sTO OHa Mpuzert, 
XOTH OHA MHe HHYero He roBopHaa. 17. CraTba GObla ropa3jo sere, 
4eM MbI OK aH. 


10. Point out all the subordinate clauses in the texts given below 
and state how they are joined to the principal clause (conjunctions, 
relative or conjunctive pronouns, asyndetically), and to what kind 
of clauses they belong (subject clause, object clause, attributive 
clause, etc.): 


1. The carrier’s horse was the laziest horse in the world, I should 
hope, and shuffled along, with his head down, as if he liked to keep 
people waiting to whom the packages were directed. I fancied, indeed, 
that he sometimes chuckled audibly over this reflection, but the 
carrier said he was only troubled with a cough. 

The carrier had a way of keeping his head down, like his horse, 
and of drooping sleepily forward as he drove, with one of his arms 
on each of his knees. I say “drove,” but it struck me that the cart 
would have gone to Yarmouth quite as well without him, for the 
horse did all that; and as to conversation, he had no idea of it but 
whistling. 

Peggotty had a basket of refreshments on her knees, which would 
have lasted us out handsomely, if we had been going to London by 
the same conveyance. We ate a good deal, and slept a good deal. 
Peggotty always went to sleep with her chin upon the handle of the 
basket, her hold of which never relaxed; and I could not have believed 
unless I had heard her do it, that one defenceless woman could have 
snored so much. 

We made so many deviations up and down lanes, and were such 
a long time delivering a bedstead at a public-house and calling at 
other places, that I was quite tired, and very glad, when we saw 
Yarmouth. It looked rather spongy and soppy, I thought, as I carried 
my eye over the great dull waste that lay across the river; and | 
could not help wondering, if the world were really as round as my 
geography-book said, how any part of it came to be so flat. But I 
reflected that Yarmouth might be situated at one of the poles; which 
would account for it. (Dic kens.) 

2. As night came on, the track grew narrower and narrower, until 
at last it so lost itself among the trees that the driver seemed to find 
his way by instinct. We had the comfort of knowing, at least, that 
there was no danger of his falling asleep, for every now and then a 
wheel would strike against an unseen stump with a jerk, that he was 
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fain to hold on pretty tight and pretty quick, to keep himself upon 
the box. . . . The trees were so close together that their dry branches 
rattled against the coach on either side, and obliged us all to keep 
our heads within. It lightened, too, for three whole hours; each flash 
being very bright, and blue, and long; and as the vivid streaks came 
darting in among the crowded branches, one could scarcely help 
thinking that there were better neighbourhoods at such a time than 
thick woods afford. (Dickens.) 


11. Make a general syntactical analysis of the following texts: 


1. It was a very fine evening, and my mother and he had another 
stroll by the sweet-briar, while I was sent in to get my tea. 

2. The morning, which had been bright and clear, gradually 
became overcast: a sharp wind set in, the rain fell heavily; anda dark 
mist drooping over the distant town hid it from view. 

3. Florence had often wished to speak to this man, yet she had 
never taken courage to do so, as he made no movement towards her. 
(Dickens.) 

4. Her duties discharged, and the poor house made quite neat 
and orderly, she counted her little stock of money with an anx- 
ious face, and went out thoughtfully to buy some necessaries for 
their table, planning and contriving, as she went, how to save. 
(Dickens) 

5. It had been a fine bright day but it had become foggy, as the 
sun dropped, and I had to feel my way back among the shipping 
pretty carefully. As it was a raw evening and | was cold, | thought 
1 would comfort myself with dinner at once. (Dickens.) 

6. One day towards the end of August, he took Antonia on the 
river that like soft music soothes the land. He paddled slowly, silent 
and absorbed, watching Antonia. The brim of her linen hat kept 
the sun from her face, but her head was drooping like a flower’s head 
at noon. He saw that the heat was really harming her, as too hot a 
day will harm the icy freshness of a northern plant. He dipped his 
oars, the ripples started out, and swam till they touched the bank. 
He caught the branches of an overhanging tree. The boat rested, 
balancing like a living thing. (Galsworthy.) 

7. He discovered one morning that an idea had come to him 
for making a series of water-colour drawings of London. He decided 
to begin with the Botanical Gardens, where he had already made 
so many studies and chose the little artificial pond, sprinkled now 
with an autumn shower of red and yellow leaves, for though the 
gardeners longed to sweep them off, they could not reach them with 
their brooms. 

The rest of the garden they swept bare enough, removing every 
morning Nature’s rain of leaves; piling them in heaps, from which 
rose the sweet, acrid smoke that is the true emblem of autumn. 

But on the little pond the leaves floated in peace, the sunlight 
shining over them. (Galsworthy.) 
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8. He knocked at the door, and as nobody came, he gave the 
door, which did not look as if it had had any attention from anybody 
for years, a good sound rapping. 

9. There was nothing for her to do but to wait until someone 
came along who knew more about the interior of a car than she did. 
As the roads now are crowded with people who know all about’ such 
things, her position did not make her feel uneasy. 

10. He heard the outer door bang behind the other people going 
home, heard other doors banging and noisy footsteps on the stairs, 
and then everything suddenly sank into silence. 

11. The stars were bright in a very dark blue sky and by their 
light some lilacs had that mysterious colour of flowers by night which 
no one can describe. (Galsworthy.) 

12. As the days during which the Convention was in session 
became weeks, and the weeks months, Gideon lost the feeling of fear 
and strangeness he had brought with him to the first sitting. As 
with other incidents in his life, what had been unnatural became 
natural, and what had been strange became commonplace. The quali- 
tative change within himself was not completely conscious; there 
was no point, where he paused, observed himself, and/saw that he 
was not the same man he had been a little while ago. The doing of 
a thing made him practiced in it. Brother Peter had once told him to 
listen when men spoke, since speech was one of the many things, 
by which men were judged—and for thirty and fifty and ninety days 
he sat in the Convention Hall and listened. And sometimes he spoke— 
and it did not seem too curious to him that each time he spoke men 
listened a little more attentively. (F as t.) 


12. Make: a) a morphological, 6) a syntactical analysis of the 
following texts: 


1. When those two were gone Jolyon did not return to his paint- 
ing, for daylight was failing, but went to the study trying to revive 
that momentary vision of his father sitting in the old brown leather 
chair with his knees crossed and his straight eyes gazing up from 
under the dome of his massive brow. (Galsworthy.) - 

2. It was a rimy morning, and very damp. I had seen the damp 
lying on the outside of my little window, as if some goblin had been 
crying there all night and using the window for a pocket-handkerchief. 
Now I saw the damp on the bare hedges and spare grass, like a coarser 
sort of spider’s webs; hanging itself from twig to twig and blade 
to blade. On every rail and gate, wet lay clammy, and the marsh 
rust was so thick, that the wooden finger on the post directing people 
to our village—a direction which they never accepted, for they never 
came there—was invisible to me until I was quite close under it. 
(Dickens.) 

3. He was on the point of resuming his promenade, when a black- 
bird close by burst into song and, looking up, Mr. Nilson saw at a 
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distance of perhaps five yards a little tree in the heart of whose 
branches the bird was perched. He stood staring curiously at this 
tree recognizing it for that which he had noticed from his window. It 
was covered with young blossoms, pink and white, and little bright 
green leaves both round and spiky; and on all this blossom and these 
leaves the sunlight glistened. Mr. Nilson smiled; the little tree was so 
alive and pretty! And instead of passing on, he stayed there smiling 
at the tre. (Galsworthy.) 

4. Farther and farther the battle retreated from Leningrad, 
fainter and fainter sounded the gun-fire, until at last it became 
entirely inaudible. The people of Leningrad heard the wireless an- 
nouncing the Order of the Day to the troops of the Leningrad front. 
That was on January 27th. It is a day that will go down in the history 
of the city, in the history of the Great Patriotic War, in the history 
of the struggle against fascism. 

The city of Leningrad was completely freed from the enemy 
blockade and the barbarous enemy artillery bombardment. At eight 
o’clock in the evening, crowds thronged the streets of Leningrad, the 
squares, the river banks. What words can express their emotions? 
Who could describe what that moment meant to them? There are no 
words. All the trials of these years, all they had lived through, rose 
again before them like terrible ghosts, gloomy, menacing, unbeliev- 
able. It all disappeared in the blinding flash of the rockets and the 
thunder of a historic salute. Three hundred and twenty-four guns 
thundered forth in honour of the great victory, of the great city. People 
laughed and cried with joy, their eyes sparkled as they saw that 
unconquerable city illuminated by the salute. And the spire of the 
Peter and Paul fortress, the forts of the old citadel, the embankments, 
the Admiralty buildings, St. Isaac’s Cathedral, the ships on the 
Neva, the Nevsky Prospect, the whole city was brilliant with these 
flashes of triumphant joy. 

And from that hour, a new period begins in the life of the city. 
When the historian takes his pen to set down the chronological events 
of this titanic epic, it has become a thing of the past, but yesterday 
this past still reeked with the smoke of battle, and the city bore fresh 
wounds and traces of this battle whose like history had never known. 

The peace of restoration has set in. But ears still ring with the 
echoes of the endless firing, eyes hold the picture of unprecedented 
deeds, and hearts are wrung with the memory of dear ones who are 
no more, of fallen heroes, memories which inspire men to labour, 
to new feats for the sake of life, and of the further struggle for our 
final victory. January 27th, 1943! This is a date never to be forgotten 
by the people of Leningrad. And however gloomy and lowering this 
winter day, for the people of the great city it will always glow bril- 
liantly. (N. Tikhonov.) 

5. Having completed the rehabilitation of the regions destroyed 
by the hitlerite invaders, the Soviet people have embarked on the 
titanic job of transforming nature—the climate and contours of vast 
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territories where still better conditions of work and life will be created 
for the people. Forest belts are being planted on millions and mil- 
lions of acres. Gigantic dams and powerful hydro-electric stations 
are being built. Canals are being dug which will turn arid steppe and 
desert into fertile fields. 

6. Gideon’s last memory was of the beginning, of how a people 
had been slaves, of how they had been bought and sold like cattle, 
of how their own condition had debased those other people whose 
skin was not black but who also worked with their hands, of how 
in this land there was little to hope for, of how in spite of that the 
people hoped. 

Gideon Jackson’s last memory as the shell struck, as the shell 
burstand caused his memory to cease being, was of the strength of 
these people: in his land, the black and the white, the strength that 
had taken them through a long war, that had enabled them to build, 
out of the ruin, a promise for the future, a promise that was, in a sense, 
more wonderful than any the world had ever known. Of that strength, 
the strange yet simple ingredients were the people, his son, Marcus, 
his son, Jeff, his wife, Rachel, his daughter, Jenny, the old man who 
was called Brother Peter, the tall, red-headed white man, Abner 
Lait, the small and wizened black man, Hannibal Washington— 
there were so many of them, so many shades and colours, some strong, 
some weak, some wise, some foolish: yet together they made the 
whole of the thing that was the last memory of Gideon Jackson, the 
thing indefinable and unconquerable. (F a st.) 

7. But never in all his life had the Captain’s face shone and 
glistened, as when at last, he sat stationary at the tea-board, looking 
from Florence to Walter, and from Walter to Florence. Nor was this 
effect produced or at all heightened by the immense quantity of po- 
lishing he had administered to his face with his coat-sleeve during the 
last half-hour. It was solely the effect of his internal emotions. There 
was a glory and delight within the Captain that spread itself over 
his whole visage and made a perfect illuminationthere. (Dickens.) 


13. Analyze the following instances of emphasis: 


1. A fountain of the purest water trickled out of the rock. 2. The 
smith, a mighty man is he |] With large and sinewy hands. (Lon g- 
fellow.) 3. Only at sunset did I leave the house. 4. Sweet is the 
breath of vernal showers. 5. Many a curious catch the children brought 
home in jam-jars and bottles. 6. He is a good boy, George is. 7. For 
a few days at the latter end of February there came a mockery of 
sunshine, sad like the suns of autumn. 8. She was a great deal too 
happy, to have fears, doubts or misgivings. 9. He’s interested, is 
George, in all beasts and birds. 10. Neither the colds of winter nor 
the heats of summer seemed to have any influence on his bodily health. 
11. The skies were tinged with pink. 12. They are not ordinary houses, 
those. 13. She was but a young woman when she died, my mother 
was. 14. “You go, Madeleine,” he said, “while Dick and I stay here 
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and make tea.” 15. Well do I remember the rambles of that spring 
tide. Now inland, now seaward, I followed the windings of the river. 
16. | remember daybreak on the Mediterranean; the shapes of islands 
growing in hue after hue of tenderest light, until they floated amid 
a sea of glory. (Gissing.) 17. Merrily the fountain plashed and 
plashed, until the dimples, merging into one another, swelled into 
a general smile that curved the whole surface of the basin. (Dic k- 
ens.) 18. Ever thicker, thicker, thicker || Froze the ice on lake 
and river, || Ever deeper, deeper, deeper, || Fell the snow o’er all 
the landscape, || Fell the covering snow, and drifted || Through the 
forest, round the village. (Longfellow.) 19. He smiled his 
amiable dim smile, but said nothing. 20. Lord Angelo dukes it well. 
(Shakespeare.) 21. He sat on and sat on. 22. Venice dropped 
lower and lower, breasting the waters, until it was a thin line in air. 
(Meredith.) 23. Sunlight beaming more generous warmed them 
through and through. 24. To everything there is a season. 25. You 
close that door at once. 26. Lake Leman lies by Chillon’s walls; | 
A thousand feet in depth below || Its massy waters meet and flow. 
(B yron.) 27. And then he laughed a great jolly laugh. 28. And 
this he did. 29. “No,” cried he, “an answer I must have.” 30. He 
was a man like another man—a commonplace, hard-featured man, 
a spare little man with a greenish-black coat and a bluish-white low 
collar, a perfunctory listless man—a man the lines of whose face 
showed a narrow and self-satisfied ignorance... (Bennet t.) 
31 You never in all your life saw anything like Tratty after this. ... 
He sat down in his chair and beat his knees and cried; he sat down in 
his chair and beat his knees and laughed; he sat down in his chair 
and beat his knees and laughed and cried together; he got out of his 
chair and hugged Meg; he got out of his chair and hugged Richard; 
he got out of his chair and hugged them both at once.... 
(Dickens.) 32. Sounds of the village grow stiller and stiller, || 
Stiller the notes of the birds on the hill: |] Dusty and dim are the 
eyes of the miller, || Deaf are his ears with the moil of the mill. 
(Longfellow.) 33. Laugh thy girlish laughter. || Then the 
moment after, || Weep thy girlish tears. (VW atson.) 34. He would 
have to pitch it strong in his speech at the general meeting. (G a | s- 
worthy.) 35. To fly highest, farthest, fastest of all—this motto 
of Soviet pilots furnished the leitmotif for Chkalov’s every plan, 
every action. 36. The track descended, climbed again, descended 
through pine woods, descended, descended. 37. Night crept gently 
into the hollows of the hills which now were coloured the deepest, 
richest green. 
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